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PREFACE 


The story of directed settlements or colonies for Catholic immi- 
grants constitutes a long neglected chapter in the history of nine- 
teenth century immigration into the United States. The purpose of 
this study is to investigate the origins and trace the development of 
such colonies in the United States during the period from 1815 
to 1860, to give an account of the influences affecting the forma- 
tion of rural settlements by Catholic immigrants of various nation- 
alities, and to suggest the place of this type of colonization in the 
history of the westward movement of population in our country. 

The materials available consist largely of manuscripts in eccle- 
siastical archives, printed ecclesiastical records, and contemporary 
newspapers. In addition parish, diocesan, and county histories 
and a number of scholarly monographs have been helpful. Other 
materials were secured through correspondence. 

For courtesies and valuable assistance received the writer is 
grateful to the authorities of the Library of Congress, the Library 
of Georgetown University, and the Mullen Library of the Catholic 
University of America in Washington; the Loyola College Library 
and the Chancery Office in Baltimore ; the Library of the American 
Catholic Historical Society in Philadelphia and Overbrook, Penn- 
sylvania; the Library of the Augustinian College of Villanova, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania; the Public Library in Buffalo; the 
Archives of the Sisters of Charity at Mount St. Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio, Ohio; the Library of St. Louis University, the Chancery 
Office, and the Library of the Central Bureau of the Central 
Verein in St. Louis; the Salzmann Library at St. Francis Sem- 
inary, St. Francis, Wisconsin; the Minnesota State Historical 
Library in St. Paul; the Archives and Library of the University of 
Notre Dame; the Chancery Office and the Library of Columbia 
College in Dubuque; and the Library of the University of Illinois. 

The writer wishes to make special acknowledgment of the gen- 
erous help and careful guidance given to her and the active interest 
manifested in the work by Professor Marcus L. Hansen, who had 
suggested the subject of this study while a member of the History 
Department of the University of Illinois. The writer desires to 
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express sincere gratitude to Professor Louise B. Dunbar for taking 
charge of this dissertation after the death of Professor Hansen, 
to Reverend Thomas Cleary of Rock Island for guidance when 
this study was in its initial stages, and to Reverend Christopher 
P. Griffin for supplying data from St. John’s Seminary Library in 
Brighton, Massachusetts, as well as to the many others who have 
assisted in some way in the preparation of this work. 

This study of Catholic immigrant colonization was begun while 
the writer was a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in History in the Graduate School of the University of Illinois 
and was submitted by her in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for that degree. 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 





CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT COLONIZATION 
PROJECTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CHAPTER I 


DIRECTED SETTLEMENTS DuRING THE Periop 1815 To 1860 

A history of directed settlements or colonies! for Catholic immi- 
grants in the United States during the period 1815 to 1860 has 
to deal with a middle period of achievements less spectacular than 
those of the preceding or following years. Immigration into the 
United States had scarcely begun in 1815; following the Napo- 
leonic era the number of Europeans arriving annually increased 
greatly except during periods of economic depression in the 
United States; but the high tide of influx of foreigners for the 
pre-Civil War era was reached in the late 1840’s and early 1850's. 
We are not here concerned with colonization from a nationalistic 
viewpoint but rather with the directed movements of comparatively 
small bodies of Catholic immigrants of various nationalities into 
frontier sections of our country under the guidance of a member 
or group of the Catholic clergy or laity.? 

Most of the Catholic immigration colonies formed in the 
United States between 1815 and 1860 were indebted for their origin 
to some particular person who, in almost every case, built his 
foundation so firmly that the project continued to prosper even 
after his death. The underlying purpose was generally the wish 
to secure a haven for his co-religionists where they would be free 
not only from restrictions such as hampered the practice of religion 
and improvement of social conditions in some European countries, 


1The words “colonies” and “colonization projects” are used in this study 
of directed immigration inasmuch as these are the terms applied by special 
students of immigration to movements of the type herein described. 

*The notable article in the American Historical Review, XXXII, 500-18, 
entitled “The History of American Immigration as a Field for Research,” 
by the late Professor Marcus L. Hansen, suggests (on pages 506-07) sev- 
eral topics bearing on settlements made by immigrant groups of various 
religious denominations which would repay careful study. 
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but also from the persistent prejudice and the sporadic outbursts 
of persecution surrounding Catholic foreigners in the large Eastern 
cities of the United States in many of the years from 1829 to 1856, 
when the influx of immigrants to our shores was predominantly 
Catholic. Added to this, and in some cases apparently the dom- 
inant motive, was the hope of bettering the material conditions of 
great crowds of foreigners dwelling in the congested areas of the 
Eastern cities, where many, through poverty, sickness, or utter 
weariness from the effort to reach the new homeland, had settled 
with numerous others of their kind. 

If at times the desire of improving the physical and social well- 
being of the colonists was given great stress, the importance of 
surrounding the migrating group with the safeguards of their 
religion was not lost to view. In every Catholic colony an effort 
to secure the ministrations of a priest was made almost at once. 
In some, before commencing the venture, arrangements were made 
to have a priest visit the colony; but often several months or even 
years passed before a resident pastor was secured. There were 
founders such as Bishop Loras and Fathers Helias, Kundek, and 
Pierz whose interests and activities reached out to embrace the 
formation of whole series of colonies in which they played the réle 
of guide and promoter. None of the colonies we are considering 
was highly organized, not even St. Marys* in Pennsylvania and 
Teutopolis in Illinois which came into being after a greater amount 
of pre-arrangement and advertising than the majority. Various 
plans for Catholic immigrant colonization other than those which 
reached actual fruition, were conceived; most of these, however, 
remained paper projects, though a few reached the stage of formal 
meetings and selection of officers. 

The most elaborate arrangements and the most comprehensive 
plans for the establishment of Western settlements came as a re- 
sult of the discussion leading up to and voiced in the Buffalo Con- 
vention of February 1856, which was really the climax of the 
Catholic immigrant colonization movement prior to 1860. The 
inception of this convention was closely connected with the preva- 


*The customary spelling of the name of this colony is without an 
apostrophe. 
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lence of Know Nothingism in the Eastern part of the Union and 
was fostered by Irish Americans sincerely convinced that the anti- 
Catholic agitation sponsored by this party was not a passing phase 
of the political and social ideas of the American people. In con- 
sequence of losses in the national election of 1856 and the dom- 
inance during the next four years of issues culminating in the 
Civil War, active Nativism in the United States disappeared ; this, 
together with personal opposition of certain ecclesiastical leaders 
in the Eastern States to the policies advocated by the prime mover 
of the Buffalo Convention, in great measure contributed to the 
failure of the colonization projects urged at that meeting. 

The thought of emigrating from a loved homeland could be 
entertained only by persons who had hopes of bettering their con- 
ditions in the strange land to which they journeyed; but many 
came without counting the probable risks and consequences, their 
adventurous and buoyant spirits supporting their hopes. Judging 
from the gleanings of travellers, they expected to find in America 
a place where the stranger would find a welcome, the exile a coun- 
try, the homeless a home, the landless a farm, the laborer employ- 
ment; but the Utopia of their imagination proved not to be iden- 
tical with the United States of their experience.* Much of the 
literature relating to the United States in general and, after 1830, 
to the West in particular, was too highly colored; if the truth was 
told as to the good qualities of certain regions, the deficiencies of 
the locality were often ignored. In the face of privations neces- 
sarily incumbent on pioneer existence in ante bellum days, new- 
comers to frontier regions who came looking for an El Dorado, 
unless of heroic mold, often succumbed to despair. 

Regret has often been expressed that the Catholic Church in 
Europe did not do something toward directing the Catholic immi- 
gration into America during the middle decades of the past century 
and thus prevent the scattering of thousands of her children over 
the great expanse of the Republic and a consequent loss of Faith 
to many, deprived through isolation of the benefits of their religion. 
It is true that the need of an organization among Catholics in 


‘O’Hanlon, Irish Emigrants’ Guide to the United States, 192. 
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Europe to direct immigration from Catholic centers to certain 
regions in the United States, though often expressed, was never 
met ; consequently much suffering ensued after the landing of great 
numbers of Catholics on the western shores of the Atlantic. How- 
ever, a great contribution to the colonization movement was made 
through the sending of priests and Religious and by contributions 
to the erection of churches and schools in the new world. This 
latter need was met largely through the instrumentality of three 
mission societies: the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at 
Lyons and Paris, the Leopoldinen-Stiftung at Vienna, and the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein of Munich. Letters to the first of these 
societies printed in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, the 
Berichte or Reports of the Leopoldine Association, and the An- 
nalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens of the group having its head- 
quarters at Munich explain the use of funds allocated to the Bishops 
and priests of new dioceses for religious and educational purposes 
and the disposal of quantities of religious articles donated by these 
associations. What is of even more importance for our informa- 
tion, they provide considerable material in connection with immi- 
grant colonization projects from the pens of such zealous promoters 
of this movement as Bishop Loras of Dubuque and Reverend 
Joseph Kundek whose work centered around Jasper in Indiana.® 

It was against the work of these Societies, in particular against 
that of the Leopoldine Association, which he declared was spread- 
ing itself into every nook and corner of the land, that Samuel 
F. B. Morse in 1834 published in the New York Observer the 
series of papers later issued under the title, Foreign Conspiracy 
against the Liberties of the United States.6 To offset the evil 
effects of ““Popery” being disseminated by Austria in our country 
through promotion of Catholic missions, he advocated the founding 
of a true American party to ward off this blow aimed at the very 
foundations of our government. 


*Hickey, The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 10-33; Roemer, 
The Leopoldine Foundation and the Church in the United States (1829- 
1839); idem., The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United 
States, 1838-1918. 

*The second edition of this book was printed in January 1835 with recom- 
mendations from several Protestant newspapers. 
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Societies of a different type, and more closely connected with 
the material welfare of immigrants arriving in our country, were 
the various Emigrant Aid Societies of which the most active 
during the period of greatest influx of foreigners was the New 
York Irish Emigrant Society, founded in February 1841 through 
the efforts of Bishop John Hughes of New York. It was in- 
corporated three years later and in 1851 sponsored the formation 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank which has since developed 
into one of the greatest financial institutions in the country.?. With- 
in its first year’s existence so much had been done by the Society 
in the way of securing positions for immigrant laborers that the 
Board of Aldermen of New York made it a grant of five hundred 
dollars. Foremost among the phases of its publicity campagin 
were annual addresses to the people of Ireland, setting forth the 
sad consequences that would result from a hasty and injudicious 
relinquishment of even the scanty comforts of old firesides and 
its many appeals, through selected newspapers in the United States, 
for information of value to immigrants who wished to take up 
land in the West.® It was through the urging of members of 
this Society, which had come to be feared and respected by those 
engaged in frauds against newly arrived foreigners, that the New 
York Legislature on May 5, 1847 created a Board of Emigration 
for the State of New York, whose function would be the protec- 
tion from fraud of alien passengers arriving in New York and the 
provision of care for the helpless among them. The president of 
the Society was made ex-officio a member of this commission, and 
at Castle Garden, which became the official landing depot, its agents 
were recognized officially in their arrangements for the care of 
incoming immigrants.1° So well was the work of the Commis- 
sioners done that within a year their advice and assistance in 
organizing similar groups was being sought in Chicago, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, and Boston.4 


"Boston Pilot, April 17, 1841; Meehan, the Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 403. 

®New York Freeman’s Journal, July 2, 1842 and October 8, 1842. 

*Ibid., beginning with issue of April 22, 1843. 

“Kapp, Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigration in the State 
of New York, 104, 205. 

™"New York Freeman's Journal, May 13, 1848. 
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From 1841 to 1854 immigrant aid societies for the benefit of 
different nationalities were formed in several cities of the United 
States, notably in Philadelphia, Vincennes, Detroit, Boston, Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Baltimore. The organizations which 
spoke most openly of initiating Western centers for Catholic immi- 
grants were those in Vincennes, Chicago, and New York. The 
Vincennes Emigrant Society, founded in 1842, in its communica- 
tion to the Freeman’s Journal stressed the Catholic tone of its 
locality, stating that Catholic churches and stations were being 
built in all directions from the episcopal city. The Society ex- 
pressed the hope of soon furnishing detailed information relative 
to Catholic settlements near Vincennes where unusual advantages 
would be afforded to colonists.127 The Chicago Association stated 
that its organization was approved by Bishop Quarter who prom- 
ised codoperation as far as possible and who would request the 
clergy throughout Illinois to furnish such information as might 
lead to a correct knowledge of suitable localities for settlement. 
In New York the promise of prudent advice was proferred to 
immigrants as to places where they might best combine an im- 
provement of material conditions with the ministrations of religion 
and where good might be effected through the organizing and 
centralizing of Catholic communities.'* 

The examination of the Catholic Church in the United States 
with reference to the number of clergy and its estimated lay mem- 
bership near the beginning and at the close of our period of 
colonization will help to make clear the situation not only in the 
frontier dioceses but along the Eastern seaboard where population 
prior to 1860 tended to concentrate to a greater extent than in 
other parts of the country. Careful estimates show that the white 
population of 3,172,444 in the United States in 1790 had increased 
by 1820 to 7,862,166.15 During that same period the Catholic 


*Jbid., August 27, 1842. 

*Ibid., March 4, 1848. 

“Ibid., March 31, 1849. 

%*4 Century of Population Growth, from the First Census of the United 
States to the Twelfth, 1790-1900; DeBow, Statistical View of the United 
States: A Compendium of the Seventh Census, 45, gives 3,172,464 for the 
white population in 1790 and 7,861,937 for 1820. 
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population has been estimated to have grown through territorial 
increase, immigration increase, natural increase, and conversions 
from 35,000 to 195,000.14 In 1860 with a white population of 
27,001,491!" there was a Catholic population of 3,103,000.18 In 
the statistics for both 1820 and 1860 the greatest increase in 
number of Catholics was due to the influx into the country of 
Catholic immigrants. The number of Catholic clergy increased 
from seventy in 1808, when the first Ecclesiastical Province was 
established in the United States with four suffragan sees, to 150 
in 1820 and to 2,284 in 1860, at which time there were forty- 
nine Bishops in the country.” 

According to a report to the Holy See made in 1819 the Catholic 
population of the country at that date was not to be found prin- 
cipally in the cities but rather cultivating the fiields and filling the 
small towns and villages. The majority of immigrants was re- 
ported as going to the interior of the Republic as far as their 
money would enable them to proceed, most of them with the 
intention of purchasing land as soon as possible. The writer of 
this report mentioned the loss of religion frequently suffered by 
Catholic immigrants, whom he pictured as scattered throughout 
the country without priests to minister to them, but did not sug- 
gest colonization as a remedy. That such a movement would 
prove of great benefit in the preservation of Catholicism in the 
several individual Catholic immigration colonies and groups of 
colony parishes developed in the United States from 1815 to 1860 
was to be expected. In the following chapters we shall study the 
history of colonies of various nationalities and of plans for estab- 
lishing such centers of Catholic life. We shall also consider the 
more ambitious scheme for Irish agricultural settlements developed 
by the Buffalo Immigrant Aid Convention in February 1856, and 
its failure through forces beyond the control of its zealous delegates. 


Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 73. 

"Kennedy, Population of the United States in 1860, Compiled from the 
Original Returns of the Eighth Census, 607. 

Shaughnessy, op. cit., 145. 

Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory (1860), 266. 

"Report of Rev. William V. Harold, O.P., to the Holy See in 1819, pp. 
8, 10, from Dublin Cathedral Archives, copy at Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER II 


EarLty CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT COLONIZATION PROJECTS AND 
EASTERN COLONIES 


The first three years of the post Napoleonic era witnessed what 
was considered a period of great influx of population into the 
United States. No law was passed in our country until 1819 
providing for an enumeration of immigrants; however, through 
the newspapers of those years, we learn of numerous arrivals; the 
columns of shipping news were full of comments as to the frequent 
ship loads of incoming Irish and Germans. According to one 
author, the influx of Irish in the early nineteenth century, pre- 
vious to the commencement of official enumeration, was rather 
constant except for a complete cessation between 1806 and 1815.! 
The distress which followed the pacification of Europe, the dis- 
banding of the armies and the navies, the high war taxes, and the 
general depression of trade and agriculture sent the middle classes 
of England, Ireland, and Germany to our shores by thousands. 

In 1816 the British journals began to lament the departure of 
the tillers of the soil and demanded parliamentary action to stop 
the ruinous drain of the most useful part of the population of 
the United Kingdom. All manner of falsehoods were spread 
abroad by the newspapers in hope of checking the emigration from 
the British Isles; yet every week the ships arriving from Irish 
and English ports continued to bring farmers and artisans from 
these islands. The year 1817 was marked by a rush of immi- 
grants to such an extent that there was not enough shipping 
to transport all who wished to come. The British regulation that 
no ship be allowed to carry more than one person for every two 
tons burden? raised the transportation rates and rendered more 
difficult the emigration of that class of laborers and peasants which 
earned its daily bread with difficulty. Yet even with this hindrance 
and especially since no restrictions had yet been promulgated by 
the United States, Germany, or Holland, the immigrants continued 
to come in steadily increasing numbers. 


*Bagenal, The American Irish and Their Influence on Irish Politics, 24. 
*43 George III, c. 56, act of June 24, 1803. 
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For so many newcomers to find employment at once, in a time 
of general depression, was impossible. Some, finding their dreams 
of prosperity not instantly realized, lost heart and returned. But 
among the Irish these were few in number; for in Philadelphia 
the Society of United Irishmen and in New York the Shamrock 
Friendly Association took the strangers in hand, secured places 
for those who wished to stay in the cities, and furnished all the 
necessary information as to outfit and route to such as desired 
to go westward. 

There were many in the United States who looked with no 
favor on the horde of newcomers and declared it was not a love 
for our institutions, or belief that ours was a better form of govern- 
ment than they had previously experienced, but solely a desire 
for cheap lands, high wages, plenty of food, and freedom from 
military service which brought them here in such alarming num- 
bers.2 Other Americans around 1820 as in a later decade asked, 
“Who are Americans? Who are we that we should talk of 
foreigners?” From the West in particular the immigrant was 
assured of a welcome and extended an invitation to participate in 
the work and rewards held out by that bountiful region. Thirty 
thousand foreigners are believed to have come during 1817, of 
whom nearly 15,000 are known to have come to New York and 
Philadelphia, where almost as many arrived the following year. 
More than half of these were Irishmen with little means; lacking 
knowledge of how to make a livelihood in America, they were 
quickly stranded on the seaboard and threatened to become a 
charge on these communities. With the hope of eradicating this 
growing evil and sincerely desiring to help their distressed country- 
men, between the years 1812 and 1825 citizens of Irish descent 
formed the Hibernian Society of Savannah, Georgia, the Emi- 
grant Assistance Society of New York, and similar associations 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh,5 and began to seek a 
remedy by means of a plan for Western colonization. After an 


*McMaster, A History of the People of the United States, IV, 391. 

““Who are Americans,” Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 533-40, reprinted 
in Abbott, Historical Aspects of the Immigrant Question, 793-99 

*McMaster, op. cit., IV, 392; Meehan, “Emigrant Aid Societies,” Catholic 
Encyclopedia, V, 403. 
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interchange of letters between these societies, it was decided to 
ask Congress for aid; and what is often called the “Emmet-Mac 
Neven Project” came into being. 

Thomas Addis Emmet and Dr. William J. MacNeven® were 
two of the many noted leaders of these societies, who, with others 
influential in the councils of the New York association, in Decem- 
ber 1817 drew up and presented to Congress a memorial which 
came before the members of that body for consideration in the 
following February. Among other things the petition asked for 
a portion of the unsold lands in Illinois Territory to be granted 
on extended terms of credit for the purpose of being settled by 
immigrants from Ireland.? The memorialists had selected Illinois 
since they believed that ‘““The lands to which they have alluded, 
being frontier and remote, are neither likely to be speedily exposed 
to sale, to be rendered by cultivation subservient to the general 
prosperity, nor by settlement conducive to the general strength.’’$ 
They held that the climate was not very different from that of 
Ireland ; the great stretches of prairie, with their occasional patches 
of woodland, closely resembled their own cleared country and 
could easily be worked by agricultural implements to which they 
were accustomed; it was accessible by means of river navigation 
to the markets of New Orleans. Moreover, the Irish did not wish 
to settle among slaves. The memorialists declared that the signers 
were emboldened by the recollection that a liberal encouragement 
to settlement by meritorious strangers had always characterized the 
constituted authorities of the Union and that 


The wise and brave founders of its independence held out 
to the oppressed and suffering of every nation the consoling 
assurance that in this country, at least, they should find a 
refuge and a home. .. . In the extended territory and scattered 


*Thomas A. Emmet was one of the ablest leaders of the United Irishmen 
during the uprising of 1798 in Ireland in which Dr. MacNeven also par- 
ticipated. In New York both won recognition for their practical work 
for the betterment of the city and country. MacNeven was — of the 
Friends of Ireland and active in the Irish Societies in New York 

"Annals of Congress, Fifteenth Congress, First Session (1817- 1818), 
XXXI, 202. This petition was presented on February 16, 1818 by Senator 
Nathan — of New York for the New York Irish Emigrant Association. 
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population of the United States .. . and under their free and 
blessed institutions, it is an unquestionable and important 
truth, that every increase of inhabitants, when wisely and 
judiciously distributed and settled, adds to the social comforts 
of the whole . . . the people of Ireland ... come... not 
to return and carry back the profits of casual speculations, 
but to dedicate to the land of their hopes their persons, their 
families, their property, their affections, their all.® 


The Irish petitioners declared that the physical, moral, and pecu- 
niary advantages to the United States accruing from a strong 
frontier, such as they would help to establish, were great, espe- 
cially since they were desirous of giving as well as receiving. They 
were certain that 


The Irish emigrant, cherished and protected by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, will find his attachment to their 
interests increase in proportion to the benefits he has received. 
He will love with enthusiasm the country that affords him 
the means of honorable and successful enterprise, and permits 
him to enjoy unmolested and undiminished the fruits of his 
honest industry . . . he will himself cherish, and will inculcate 
in his children, an unalterable devotion to his adopted and their 
native country. Should hostilities approach her in that quar- 
ter ... the Irish settlers, with their hardy sons, will promptly 
repel the invasion, drive back the war upon the enemy, and 
give to our extended frontier security and repose.?° 


With reference to this memorial and to petitions from the socie- 
ties in Baltimore and Philadelphia, there appeared in the Annals 
of Congress for December 16, 1818 the following resolution sub- 
mitted by Representative Clifton Clagett of New Hampshire: 


That it is expedient to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to set apart . . . townships, each of six miles square, in the 
State of Illinois, east of the military bounty lands, each alter- 
nate section thereof to be settled by emigrants from Ireland 
and sold to them at two dollars per acre to be paid in three 
installments, as follows, to wit:— one-third part thereof at 
the end of four years; one-third part thereof at the end of 
eight years; and the residue at the end of twelve years from 
the day of sale, with interest on the said several sums.” 


*Tbid., 203. 
I bid., 205. 
“Annals of Congress, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session (1818-1819), 


XXXII, 412. 
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The provisions under which the grant would be acceded to were 
that applicants for lands must be men of moral and industrious 
character, the settler must engage to improve at least twenty acres 
of each hundred acres thus transformed and erect a suitable dwell- 
ing house and barn thereon, and that at the expiration of twelve 
years such lands should revert to the United States on non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of payment or improvement. For 
the first five years the lands were to be exempt from taxation. On 
the resolution that a committee be appointed and instructed to 
prepare and report a bill embracing the foregoing provisions, the 
House voted in the negative by a large majority.12 Apparently 
the Representatives could see no reason why a man from Ireland 
should be permitted to buy land on easier terms than a person 
from any of the States of the Union. Moreover, the House was 
not inclined to consider Illinois so frontier and remote a region 
as the petitioners suggested it to be, for thirteen days after the 
presentation of the above resolution, Illinois was admitted by vote 
of Congress as one of the United States. 

During 1818 when this petition was presented, as well as during 
the previous year, there was much sickness among the immigrants 
who arrived in America; this condition had been brought about 
through poor water and food on the over-crowded ships and the 
prevalence of typhoid germs among the famished passengers. As 
a consequence the American Emigration Law of February 1819 
was passed, intended as a humanitarian rather than a restrictive 
measure. The distressing economic conditions which in 1819 
affected the United States as well as other parts of the world 
retarded the migration of Europeans to our shores. In the early 
years of the 1820’s when our country was being regarded with 
disfavor, the people from Western Europe were emigrating to 
South America or to the eastern portions of their own continent. 
The British government believed the population of Ireland exces- 
sive and transported numbers to New South Wales, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Canada, holding out many inducements to Irish 
immigrants with respect to these colonies. Even so, there were 
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many who would not go to the British colonies and longed to 
come to the United States but lacked means to do so. 

It was to the agricultural districts of the United States that 
Bishop John England proposed to bring carefully selected groups 
of his Irish countrymen and co-religionists when famine and fever 
raged in Ireland in 1822. In one of the early issues of our first 
Catholic weekly, his United States Catholic Miscellany, the Bishop 
commented on the great number of Irish immigrants of the poorer 
classes wandering about unemployed in American cities and pro- 
posed a remedy whereby not only new settlers but the super- 
abundance of unsettled immigrants on the seaboard would be 
drawn to the interior of the country. He would “create colonies 
of a people whose feelings are prepared to assimilate with the 
institutions of the country, whose gratitude and interest would 
bind them strongly to its government,” and would raise funds in a 
manner guaranteed not to add “a tax in America nor infringe 
upon any comfort possessed by Americans.”!% What the basis of 
financial support of these proposed colonies was to have been 
was apparently never made known. Though there is a surmise 
that the plan failed because of Bishop England’s inability to secure 
priests to attend the contemplated colonies, yet the truth of the 
matter appears to be that “from want of encouragement he seems 
to have dropped the subject altogether, as there is no allusion 
made to it in any of his subsequent writings.’ 

That Bishop England did not retain a vital interest in what he 
may have felt was a lost cause is evidenced by his impersonal 
editorial remark a few years later regarding Reverend George 
A. M. Elder’s plea for Catholic colonies in the newly settled 
Western regions of the Union. Father Elder, at that time in 
charge of the congregation of St. Pius in South County, Kentucky, 
sent a communication to the Miscellany in which he dwelt on the 
scarcity of priests in many sections of the United States and 
proposed to remedy the situation among the scattered Catholics in 
newer regions of the country under the guidance of the Bishops 


“United States Catholic Miscellany, July 3, 1822. 
“American Celi, December 8, 1855. 
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of Bardstown, Cincinnati, and St. Louis by concentrating them 
into compact groups. The Bishops should from time to time 
make known the state of these prospective colonies and be positive 
in adhering to their assertion that such people as wandered from 
assigned points need not expect to be followed by pastoral care. 
It would even be as much a matter of justice, he felt, for the dio- 
cese to take over and pay for the possessions of scattered indi- 
viduals who would sacrifice much from a material viewpoint by 
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moving into such colonies, as for the priests to spend so much 
time, labor, and money in seeking them as was then being done.’ 

One of the most notable of the enduring centers of Catholic 
influence established in the Eastern States of the Union was that 
at Loretto, Pennsylvania, fostered for forty years by Reverend 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, who had renounced his prospect 
of a brilliant career at the Russian Court in order to devote him- 
self to missionary work in America. He was ordained by Bishop 
John Carroll on March 18, 1795, being the first priest to receive 
his full theological training in the United States. He was at once 
assigned to pastoral duties in Maryland but in the next year 
made his first contact with what was to be the scene of his future 
labors. In 1796 he made a journey of one hundred and fifty miles 
from Conewago on a sick call to the settlement of Captain Michael 
McGuire near the summit of the Alleghenies in present Cambria 
County, Pennsylvania, where he found a number of Maryland, 
German, and Irish Catholic families. At length the Catholics of 
McGuire’s settlement presented a petition to Bishop Carroll ask- 
ing him to send them a priest who would be stationed there per- 
manently and gave as an inducement, that land donated by Cap- 
tain McGuire to the Church would, when cultivated, serve for 
the priest’s subsistence. Father Gallitzin, through whom the peti- 
tion was presented, united his request to theirs; and the Bishop, 
on March 1, 1799, granted him permission to go to this settle- 
ment. In August of that year the young priest set out with a few 
families to his mountain parish.1® As soon as they reached their 
destination the priest commenced his work of putting things in 
order, thankful that this country district had not yet been con- 
taminated by the commercialism of pew rent or by trusteeism 
which to him were two great evils in the Church in America. 

His enthusiasm to found a Catholic colony caused him to pay 
scant attention to the great obstacles in his way. He continued 


“United States Catholic Miscellany, December 27, 1828. 

"The material for this account is taken from Archdiocesan Archives of 
Baltimore, Case 8A; Brownson, Life of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin; 
Lambing, The Catholic Church in the Diocese of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
293-323; Noonan, A Catholic Colony in Pennsylvania: Loretto. 
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to supply those who came, mostly Swiss, Germans, and Irish, with 
homes on easy terms, waiting until such time as they would be 
able to pay him. Asa result of this laxity in collecting installments 
from the settlers, he found himself in financial difficulties when 
the death of his father in 1803 ended his remittances, though as 
long as his mother lived she was able to supply him with money 
for his good works. A part of his own land was laid out in 1803 
into a village which he named Loretto in honor of the Mother of 
Christ. At his death in 1840 it contained one hundred and fifty 
people but most of the colonists lived on farms. He had a saw- 
mill and tannery erected near the town and often secured work 
there for the poorer settlers. When Cambria County was laid out 
in March 1804, he used his influence to have Loretto made the 
county seat; but Ebensburg was selected as being more cen- 
trally located. The formation of the new county threw increased 
business into Father Gallitzin’s hands as he became the agent for 
several firms in Philadelphia and other large cities for the sale 
of lands in his district. However, though the temporalities of 
his community claimed much of his time, the care for souls in his 
vast wilderness parish claimed much more, as for ten years he 
was the only priest over a radius of many miles. 

The colony began to branch out by 1808 and instead of Loretto 
as the common center of an ever widening Catholic district, the 
foundations of other congregations were laid, such as those at 
Ebensburg, Carrolltown, St. Augustine, Wilmore, Summitville, 
though it is impossible to determine the precise time for the be- 
ginning of religious services in these places. A great many Irish 
came into the settlement and that nationality soon predominated. 
These people stirred up by occasional wandering priests, some of 
whom had no priestly faculties, looked with suspicion on the 
foreign “Father Schmet,” as he was commonly known until 1809, 
when the Pennsylvania Legislature legalized the use of his family 
name and validated all papers he had signed in that name. Ina 
letter to Archbishop Maréchal in October 1823, Father Gallitzin 
commented on the fact that the settlers at Loretto were not all 
of one race and differed from one another as much as their 
languages. He then continued: 
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Indeed if you knew the mission of Loretto, you would 

agree with me that it is one of the most important in the 
United States, and that it would ruin it and ruin me to remove 
me from this place. 
. . . By force of labor and expenses (which already reach 
more than $40,000) I have succeeded in forming an establish- 
ment wholly Catholic over an immense extent of country, 
which is being rapidly augmented by annual accessions of 
families from Germany, Switzerland, Ireland, and different 
parts of America.?7 


Father Heinrich Lemcke, who as a young missionary was sent 
to assist Father Gallitzin in 1835, gave the following account of 
the colony as it then impressed him, under the guidance of its 
zealous pastor : 


He has now a pious congregation of some six thousand 
souls gathered about him. First he built a church which he 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin: in the course of time a 
village grew up around it which he named Loretto; another 
settlement also begun under his auspices, he named Muenster, 
after the city in which he had been brought up and instructed. 
At present both are well ordered communities where besides 
agriculture, trade and crafts flourish, and where the inhabitants 
without exception are as pure and as truly Catholic as any 
that may be found the world over. If by chance a member of 
a sect drifts into their company, he either embraces the Catho- 
lic religion or leaves after a short time.1§ 


Troubles came to Father Gallitzin in his effort to establish his 
Catholic community. Some resented his strict discipline since he 
rigorously enforced the rules he drew up for the government of his 
parishioners; for though intent on doing good, he wished to do 
what he considered right in his own way. Factions arose through 
the instrumentality of members of the congregation whom he 
considered unworthy of trust, but who had hoped to receive 
Church offices and resented the pastor’s keeping the reins of 
government in his own hands. His indomitable will triumphed 
but at the expense of bitterness toward himself. Then for years 


"Kittell, Souvenir of Loretto Centenary, 1799-1899, 48. The forbears 
of Charles M. Schwab were early settlers at Loretto. 
*Der Katholik, 1835. XV, 259. 
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he was in constant apprehension lest the inability to meet payments 
should spell ruin to him but above all to the hundreds of poor 
people around Loretto whom he loved and who had confided in 
his judgment. It has been estimated that he expended about 
$150,000 in his enterprsie. He had hoped to receive money from 
his father’s estate through an arrangement made by friends to 
have his mother and sister recognized as heirs with right to sell 
the estates and dispose of the property; but at his mother’s death, 
though the personal property went to his sister who promised to 
share equally with him, her marriage to a man who wasted her 
inheritance deprived the missionary of the expected revenue. 
Through the sale of his mother’s library and the Gallitzin art 
collection, as well as through donations made to his mission as the 
result of a public appeal, his debts were all paid before his death. 

Up to 1840 in the mountains of Cambria County hardly any 
civic organization had been possible, and the pastor of Loretto had 
been the leader and guide in all affairs; but in the Forties the 
colony was sufficiently developed along social lines to take its 
place among the rural communities of Pennsylvania. Loretto 
was incorporated as a borough in 1845 and from this date external 
influences aided in shaping the destiny of the community. The 
Franciscan Brothers who came in 1847 and established a college 
there helped to dispel the ignorance and prejudice of the com- 
munity ; the Sisters of Mercy who came the following year further 
assisted in laying a firm foundation of Catholic education for the 
district. Opinions vary as to the prudence of Father Gallitzin in 
founding a colony on the summit of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Even with his unflagging zeal, his personal contributions and con- 
tinual self-sacrifice, his success was only partial; yet he succeeded 
in making Cambria County Catholic, while Loretto by 1847 had 
a congregation of 2,500 and was within the next few years to 
become known as a center of Catholic education.!® 

The European contacts of the Catholic colonies around Car- 
thage, New York, known also as the Black River Settlements, were 


Noonan, op. cit., 39-40; Brownson, op. cit., 166, 204; Lambing, op. cit., 
320-23. 
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of a somewhat different nature from those of Loretto but equally 
interesting. The transatlantic connections of the colonies in North- 
eastern New York date back to the Revolutionary War. James 
Le Ray de Chaumont, who acquired extensive tracts of land in 
this region, inherited from his father, Donatian Le Ray de Chau- 
mont, a heavy claim against the Government of the United States 
for advances made in France by him to aid the cause of the 
thirteen Colonies, as well as for goods of various kinds which he 
had sent over by shiploads. It was at one of the homes of Le Ray 
Senior that Benjamin Franklin stayed while in France during the 
war. In 1785 James Le Ray was commissioned by his father 
to come to the United States where he settled some time before 
1791 and remained for forty years. 

The history of the early plans for settlement of this region shows 
much less of practical accomplishment than the period of real 
colonization which began around 1818. Shortly before the out- 
break of the French Revolution in 1789 an association of French 
gentlemen and capitalists, a kind of land company, had obtained 
by purchase large tracts of land in Northern New York near the 
French settlements of Canada through their agent Pierre Chassanis, 
brother-in-law of James Le Ray, in territory already ceded by the 
Indians of the Six Nations to the United States and thence through 
American proprietors to the agent of this Paris land company. 
On June 28, 1793 the society met in Paris, adopted the title 
Compagnie de New York, drew up by-laws, decided upon a seal, 
and set to work to make a profit from the 630,000 acres they had 
secured in what was then Oneida County. The beginning of actual 
settlements in the neighborhood of Carthage occurred in 1798 at 
Wilna when Henri Boutin induced a number of fellow adven- 
turers to settle on the thousand acres of forest land he purchased 
from an agent of the Compagnie. The plan to secure six thousand 
stockholders did not materialize; in fact, in 1801 one-half of the 
six hundred and eighty shares then taken and representing 220,000 
acres of land were disposed of to James Le Ray and Gouverneur 
Morris and in September 1810 Le Ray purchased ali remaining 
interests in the company.”? 


Haddock, The Growth of a Century, 334. 
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Besides the land .secured through Pierre Chassanis in Lewis 
County, Le Ray had, in 1800, secured 220,000 acres in fee simple 
in Jefferson County. During frequent trips to Europe Le Ray 
secured the services of men of divers capacities to create indus- 
trial establishments on his New York domains. The town of 
Cape Vincent, named from its principal village, was so called in 
honor of Vincent, the son of James Le Ray. The first work of any 
importance done in that village was by Eber Kelsey, originally 
from Connecticut, who in 1809 with twenty men cleared a tract 
of fifty acres and erected a wharf, a log dwelling house and tavern, 
a barn, and other buildings. The same year witnessed the building 
of other homes, also stores, and the arrival of a physician. The 
site of Cape Vincent, or Gravelly Point, as it was sometimes 
called, gave promise of developing into a prosperous commercial 
town on account of its proximity to Kingston and the ease with 
which the St. Lawrence River could be crossed at all seasons. 
During the embargo period smuggling was carried on in this region 
with impunity as there was no customs house and almost no means 
of preventing such actions. 

Until 1816 the settlements along the river were limited to a 
few points, but about that year the country around Cape Vincent 
began to be taken up; new roads were opened in every direction ; 
and until the completion of the Erie Canal the country advanced 
rapidly in population and improvements. Several educated and 
accomplished French families located here, including Count Peter 
Real, Chief of Police under Napoleon, who came in 1818. Some 
of these families even prepared a house in Cape Vincent where 
Napoleon was to be secreted after being rescued from St. Helena; 
but with a change of political prospects in France many of the 
celebrated exiles returned to the land they had left when disaster 
fell upon the Napoleonic dynasty. Previous to 1825 F. R. Hasler, 
eminent Swiss philosopher and engineer, who had become inter- 
ested in real estate in this region, came with his family to reside 
and planned to establish a normal school. This, however, was 
never realized. This village was the favorite resort of the proprie- 
tor who often had eminent foreigners as guests in his elegant 
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chateau, which would have done justice to a metropolitan city.” 

For a time the settlement had a very interesting sub-proprietor 
in the person of Joseph Bonaparte. In 1815 James Le Ray was 
at his estate in France when he heard of the arrival at Blois of 
the ex-King of Spain with whom he was acquainted and to whom 
in his misfortune Le Ray arranged to sell 60,000 acres in his 
section of New York in exchange for diamonds forming part of 
the Spanish crown jewels. This land was largely in the town- 
ships of Wilna, Diana, Antwerp, and Philadelphia. Later it was 
sold at a sacrifice (according to one writer, for $80,000 to John 
LaFarge) at a time when Joseph Bonaparte felt there was a 
chance of bettering his political fortunes in Europe.?? 

James Le Ray had drawn large numbers of French, Irish, and 
German immigrants, all prospective buyers, to his land so that by 
1818 there were more than a thousand people living on his estates. 
There are strong grounds for the assertion that he had in his 
company priests and chaplains and that he brought at least one 
priest with him from France. The completion of the Erie Canal 
in 1825 and the great increase of immigration to the states along 
the Ohio River operated disastrously on large landed proprietors 
in the East and among them on James Le Ray who had been 
lenient in the collection of payments due him. The expenses con- 
nected with the purchase and improvement of his vast tract of 
land and his lavish entertainment of guests, as well as liberality to 
his colonists, finally compelled him to apply for the benefit of the 
State insolvency act and to surrender his estate to his son Vincent 
for the benefit of his creditors. The total number of acres under 
his control was then 348,206 while the claims of the creditors 
amounted to $835,000. So well did Vincent Le Ray manage 
these lands that before many years he had satisfied the claims of 
the creditors in full and realized a large fortune besides.2* To 


“Hough, History of Jefferson County, New York, 113-14. 

*Middleton, “An Early Catholic Settlement,” Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, X, 37, says a grant of 150,000 acres was made 
to J. Bonaparte by Le Ray and this amount sold for $80,000; Haddock, 
op. cit., 334, says the first bargain made by Le Ray was for transfer of 
120,000 acres of land but as the value of jewels had depreciated Joseph 
Bonaparte accepted a deed for 60,000 acres. 

*Haddock, op. cit., 336. 
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him the counties of Jefferson and Lewis are most indebted for 
his arduous and successful work in settling the district. He seems 
to have taken charge of the Irish colonists at Carthage previous 
to his father’s withdrawal from the land business, though here as 
in some of the other settlements the father had laid the foundation 
for the more extensive work of his son. 

By 1818 some Irish from the County Meath, who had come to 
America by way of Canada where they had received a cold 
welcome, and who desired to live under a Catholic landlord, had 
settled at Carthage, previously known as Long Falls. In 1819 
the elder Le Ray had given a four acre lot, 20,000 feet of lumber, 
glass for the windows, as well as an offer of stone and timber 
from his lands for the erection of a frame church which was 
dedicated by Bishop Connolly the following year under the title 
of St. James. In order to complete the edifice a tax of ten dollars 
was levied on each family and paid willingly. Upon taking posses- 
sion of the property around Carthage, Vincent Le Ray had his 
Catholic tenants organized into a parish corporation on July 9, 
1821 and on July 30 made over to seven trustees, appointed ac- 
cording to the laws of the State, the lot on which the church stood. 
The trustees represented what was known in law as the Catholic 
Society of Carthage. The new proprietor turned his attention 
towards other parts of the country, once he had fairly started the 
Irish colony. They were attended occasionally by a priest from 
nearby Rome after 1822; and in 1827, or thereabouts, they had 
a resident priest for a year or more. Then for ten years they 
became a mission church although at times no one was appointed 
to look after them. Rev. J. Talbot Smith, in his History of the 
Diocese of Ogdensburg, says that the parish of Carthage was 
considered the most important Catholic community of Northern 
New York after Ogdensburg but that a liberal spirit seized upon 
the people with a violence unsurpassed by New York City in the 
palmiest days of trusteeism, and that from 1835 they earned a 
reputation for turbulence, disobedience, and poor faith, never 
possessing Catholic schools nor wishing for them. Judging from 
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the account of these Black River colonies by Middleton, this 
censure seems too severe. 

James Le Ray seems to have contemplated a scheme of renewing 
in America the pleasant existence of France before the Revolution. 
He brought out villagers from Chaumont, his native place, and 
from Rosiere, and established them on lands in the vicinity of 
the present Rosiere, New York, where their descendants still live. 
Partly under his guidance and more so under that of his son, 
French people settled (mostly after 1818) around what became 
the villages of Cape Vincent, Rosiere, Chaumont, Theresa, and 
Le Raysville. Many French came to Rosiere in 1828 and they 
continued to come although in smaller numbers thereafter. They 
had no sooner arrived than they set to work at building a church 
which was ready for the laying of the cornerstone by Bishop 
Dubois in 1832. This event was made a great occasion; even the 
veterans who had fought under Napoleon, armed and in uniform, 
stood in line to receive the Bishop. A circular printed in February 
1832 by Vincent Le Ray stated that contributions of two mills to 
the dollar were being assessed against old church members and the 
same would be levied against newcomers; but to hasten the work 
of construction of the church the proprietor, in addition to bearing 
one-fourth of the cost, would advance the remainder of what was 
required to be paid in order that the building might be completed 
within the year and made large enough to accommodate the ex- 
pected increase in the congregation. In addition to the new 
church, as an attraction to settlers, saw and grist mills had been 
set up and the town was becoming a flourishing center for trades- 
people and laborers. The people here were visited by priests from 
Kingston, across the river in Canada, or by an occasional Irish 
missionary. When no priest came the people gathered on Sundays 
for public devotions under a Mr. Desemgrumal who led the 
prayers and hymns and had charge of processions. He showed 
great zeal in catechising the children, visiting the sick, and perform- 
ing other religious functions which a layman could properly per- 
form. When Rev. Francis Guth came to take charge of the New 
York Diocesan Seminary, which was established in 1837 in a house 
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built in LaFargeville by John LaFarge, and to look after the 
missions in the county, Mr. Desemgrumal found himself shorn of 
many prized offices and dignities. He took offense at some trifle, 
started a schism among friends and relatives, and soon set up an 
independent church, thus forming the congregation of French 
Protestants in the neighborhood.*® 

Croghan, fifteen miles from Carthage and begun by Vincent Le 
Ray around 1818, was settled entirely by Germans. Among a 
contingent of immigrants arriving in the Black River region in 
1830 were one hundred and eighty-seven Germans; these, with 
two hundred and thirty a few years later, settled on the hilly 
land around Croghan. The French and Irish in the 1830 group 
took possession of Belfort where a sawmill had been erected. 
At Belfort the people erected a church to be given to the most 
numerous denomination; as there were few Protestants in 
the party, it passed to the possession of the Catholics. The French 
colonists did not like the place so left it to the Irish. The settle- 
ments made by these colonists were all on the north bank of the 
Black River which on the whole was not so fertile as the southern 
side. The settlers were nearly all poor in comparison with many 
of fair means among those who came to the locality around 1818. 
They were industrious and steady and were well liked by their 
proprietor who was disposed to grant every possible assistance to 
them. The Germans settled farthest from Lake Champlain. They 
were blessed almost from the beginning with effective community 
and church organization; very early a priest and school were in 
their midst. They had paid for their land in easy installments, 
and as they had increased in wealth and importance did not neglect 
to build a suitable church and an educational institution.2® In 1830 
a company of German Catholics, led by inducements of Le Ray, 
came to Lewis County and those not going to Croghan settled 
around Mohawk Hill, going to the higher lands in the locality 
where they started farming. They at once began to build a church 
and were soon visited by Father John Raffeiner sent by Bishop 
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Dubois to look after the Germans in Western New York. The 
population gradually increased and other settlements were made 
at Fish Creek and Prussian Settlement. Father Francis Guth 
included these places in his German missions and was followed 
by other priests. The church at Mohawk Hill had become too 
small, so in 1851 a new one with seating capacity of four hundred 
was erected; the same year a handsome church under the title of 
the Assumption was built in Prussian Settlement and two years 
later the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul was built at Fish Creek. 
By 1880 there were one hundred and sixty families in the parish, 
all German, all speaking German, and all farmers.?* 

Other villages which grew up under the Le Ray plan of coloniza- 
tion were Clayton, earlier called Cornelia after a relative of Vin- 
cent Le Ray, and Constableville. The former became a tourist 
and fishing resort. Its first Catholic inhabitants were Irish who 
arrived around 1830 and formed a wealthy farming community. 
As in other places, Le Ray took an interest in the formation of 
a congregation, in this case donating the lots on which St. Mary’s 
Church was built and helping to put the parish in an independent 
position. The settlers at Constableville arrived mostly by 1835. 
Ten years later Father Howard came to build a church and to 
concentrate the scattered energies of the faithful who by then 
numbered seven hundred and eighty.?8 Some of the early Catholic 
settlers had come directly from Montreal, farmers coming first 
and laborers later. From 1820 on there was an almost continual 
drifting in of Catholics along the St. Lawrence River, including, in 
1837, Canadian exiles of the Papineau rebellion. The railroad 
laborers of 1848 and later and the miners who came into the 
region around 1865 came not primarily in response to inducements 
held out by Vincent Le Ray, then spending much of his time in 
France, but because the locality offered work or seemed to afford 
a good field for investment. Most of these possessed some means 
and their material success drew many Canadians to follow them. 
From the first the Le Rays had sought to build good roads and 


*Ibid., 305-07. 
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bridges in order that communication with the rest of the world 
might be facilitated, but the settlers in the more remote regions 
lived an isolated existence for many years. As early as 1817 
James Le Ray, who was interested in improvement in agriculture 
and in better breeds of cattle, was instrumental in organizing the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society.2® He had early set up a 
powder mill and later one for making starch from potatoes. 

The Irish colony around Pompey, New York, had a rather un- 
usual origin, as related by William Hewitt in the History of the 
Diocese of Syracuse®® In March 1835 an Irish peddler, Francis 
Murphy, had lost his way while journeying through a severe 
storm from Syracuse to Cazenovia and found shelter for the night 
at the home of Colonel David L. Dodge. He was asked his re- 
ligion and stated that he was a Catholic, at which his hosts ex- 
pressed pity that he should be so deceived as to believe in the 
doctrines of that church. In the morning Colonel Dodge refused 
to take money in payment for the night’s hospitality and so Mur- 
phy, who had been questioned on points of his belief the previous 
evening, asked if he might make a present of some books on 
Catholic teachings to his host who had shown an interest in the 
subject. Colonel Dodge and his wife read the books and ordered 
others of the same type from Baltimore and New York. Some- 
what over a year later Mrs. Dodge was received into the Catholic 
Church by the priest in Utica. The Congregational Church in 
Pompey thought it advisable to charge the Dodges with heresy 
and try them before their church court; but at the meeting Mrs. 
Dodge declared her firm conviction in the truths of the Catholic 
Church and as the court refused to hear Colonel Dodge’s explana- 
tion of the divinity of Christ, both were expelled. Shortly after 
the conversion of Mrs. Dodge an arrangement was made to have 
Mass said in their home once a month. Colonel Dodge entered 
the Catholic Church on Christmas Day, 1837. Details of their 
conversion seems to have received considerable publicity in the 


*Haddock, op. cit., 335. 

Annales, XII, 281-88, address of Bishop John Hughes of New York to 
the Council of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in 1840; Hewitt, 
History of the Diocese of Syracuse, 117-21. 
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United States, also in Ireland, England, and France. The accounts 
were read by many Irishmen contemplating departure to the land 
of civil and religious liberty and many decided to go to Pompey. 
There they received a hearty welcome and in a few years had 
saved enough to purchase farms and to cooperate in securing a 
place of worship. The author of the account declares that Colonel 
Dodge was an important factor in the planting and upbuilding of 
the Irish colony in Pompey and in the list of pioneer Catholics all 
the names are Irish. 

Five other eastern colonies had their inception later than either 
Loretto or the Black River Settlements. Four of these, the Penn- 
sylvania settlements of New Baltimore or Harman’s Bottom, Silver 
Lake, and Nippenoe’s Valley, together with the foundation by 
Bishop Fenwick in Maine, were established between 1823 and 
1836 and each owed its existence to the executive organizing 
ability of some one person who was the dominating factor in the 
early history of the colony. The fifth, that of St. Marys in Penn- 
sylvania, began its career in the 1840’s and comes within the cate- 
gory of organized colonies which will be treated in a separate 
chapter. 

The first of this group of Catholic immigrant colonies was that 
made in southwestern Pennsylvania by Michael Riddlemoser, a 
wealthy Catholic of Baltimore around the town of Moserburg 
which since the early Seventies has been known as New Baltimore. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century, Riddlemoser, a man 
apparently of adventurous spirit, journeying westward in Bedford 
County through the region commonly known as Harman’s Bot- 
tom, was attracted to the excellence of the land around the present 
New Baltimore. He chose land adjacent to the Glade Pike and 
not far from the Pittsburgh Pike. Part of the land Riddlemoser 
bought had been conveyed by patent from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to a certain Jeremiah Parker of Bedford County on 
December 10, 1796, while the remainder was obtained in Somerset 
County from two residents there.*4_ The whole region was covered 
with virgin forest but was well watered and in a healthy district. 


™Ms. history of New Baltimore Parish, 1. 
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The new proprietor planned on forming a settlement on his 
recently acquired lands in the district known as Harman’s Bot- 
tom and sought to attract to Bedford County the immigrants 
arriving from Europe by way of Chesapeake Bay. He promised 
to build a Catholic church when the settlement was large enough. 
The nearest Catholic church at that time was in Bedford, a distance 
of twenty miles and the first settlers walked or rode horseback 
to attend services there. The settlement grew very slowly and 
the pioneers became anxious for Riddlemoser to make good his 
promise. His adopted daughter had married Anthony Lucken of 
Baltimore but when Riddlemoser sought to induce the Luckens 
to move to Harman’s Bottom, his son-in-law refused because no 
church had yet been built there. Even the actual gift of a tract of 
land and the erection of a log dwelling on it failed to tempt Lucken. 
Sometime early in the 1820’s Riddlemoser went to visit the resort 
at Bedford Springs and while there met Reverend Thomas Hayden 
to whom he expressed a desire to dispose of his large tracts in 
Bedford and Somerset Counties. The priest proposed to under- 
take the formation of a Catholic settlement on this land on condi- 
tion that Riddlemoser build a church as soon as twelve families 
had settled there, endow it, and sell his lands only to Catholic 
purchasers.*®? 

Father Hayden soon gathered from Baltimore, Washington, and 
other places the required number of families and informed Riddle- 
moser of the fact. Among the first families to come were those of 
Anthony Lucken and Jacob and Barnabas Riffle. It was to these 
three men that Riddlemoser on October 4, 1823 conveyed one 
hundred acres and ninety perches for the consideration of one 
dollar as trustees for the use of the Catholic congregation and 
its officiating priest, “who shall at all times have the privilege of 
residing thereon, receiving all the rents and profits for his own 
use . . . provided always that such priest shall be a regular 
member of the Roman Catholic Church and his appointment ap- 
proved and sanctioned by the regular Bishop of said Church for 
the State of Pennsylvania, or that district in which said land is 


®The Catholic, November 22, 1856; Ms. History, 2. 
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situated.” Six years later the proprietor also set apart fifty acres 
for the support of a parochial school and another tract “which shall 
be leased or rented to some person, or persons, who shall found 
and erect thereon a Roman Catholic College.”** Evidently great 
things along educational lines were expected from the young com- 
munity. A further grant of two thousand acres formed what 
was known as the Church lease lands, since portions of this tract 
could be leased for ninety-nine years, with privilege of renewal 
at the end of that period. 

The church, a substantial stone edifice, was completed in 1824 
and used for two years before its dedication on January 1, 1826. 
It had been named in honor of St. John the Baptist; and as the 
locality was in an almost primeval state when Father Hayden’s 
colonists arrived, it was thought fitting that the words of the 
Precursor “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness” should 
be carved around the cross which was placed over the entrance.** 

Mr. Riddlemoser plotted a town adjoining the church property 
and built a combination grist and sawmill, which was operated 
by water power from the Raystown branch of the Juniata River. 
He made full provision for the water rights of the mill which was 
the first to be built in that part of Pennsylvania and which, with 
its 9ld wooden adze-hewn gears and wooden water wheel of thirty 
feet diameter, has remained an object of interest to the present 
generation. The mill served the community for over a century, 
being used continuously until 1934.55 

The church was attended as a mission by Father Hayden from 
Bedford until 1850; then Reverend Joseph T. Gerzowsky became 
resident pastor of St. John the Baptist Parish. He remained for 
three years and was succeeded by a series of Regular and secular 
clergy until the arrival of the Carmelite Fathers in 1870. Refer- 
ences to New Baltimore are found under the name of Harman’s 
Bottom in the Diary and Visitation Record of Bishop Francis P. 
Kenrick of Philadelphia. Here mention is made of “many 


®Ms. History of New Baltimore Parish, 1. 

“The Catholic, November 22, 1856. 

*“Collectanea,” Central Blatt and Social Justice, XXII, 359, reprint from 
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Catholic families settling in the place, taking up land, paying almost 
nothing for it, on condition that after a number of years they are 
to pay an annual rent.”°® The settlement was open to Catholics 
of every nationality but by 1836 the German element seemed to 
predominate, for the entry states that “Germans came to Bedford 
from Harman’s Bottom to receive the Sacraments—17 con- 
firmed.”*7 One hundred families are reported as belonging to the 
congregation at the time of Bishop Kenrick’s visit to the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, on July 12, 1842. This same number 
was given fourteen years later to the Pittsburgh Catholic by a 
correspondent.*8 

The colony at Silver Lake, in Susquehanna County, in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, which began almost as early as that at 
New Baltimore, received its impetus from the Reverend Jeremiah 
F. O’Flynn. He had been educated in Ireland but shortly after 
his ordination had gone to England where he joined the Trappists. 
Two years later a request came from Rome for priests to serve 
on the Eastern missions ; Father O’Flynn volunteered, was released 
from the Trappist Order by the Pope in order to work more 
actively for souls, and was sent to Australia. Here his success in 
ministering to the convicts incurred the enmity of the Governor, 
who cast him into prison and then sent him back to England. He 
soon went to labor in the West Indies but came to the United 
States in 1823 for the good of his health. Some funds which he 
had brought for investment he entrusted two years later with 
Thomas M. Morris of Philadelphia and then accompanied that 
gentleman on a visit to Silver Lake where they were the guests 
of Robert Rose, agent for a large tract of land in Susquehanna 
County. The wild country, with its few scattered English, Scotch, 
and American families, with five Irish Catholic families living 
among them, appealed to him. The Catholics begged him to stay; 
and, against the advice of Mr. Morris, he purchased a partially 
cleared farm two miles from the lake, declaring he would remain 


™P. 38, entry for October 17, 1830. 
*"Tbid., 134. 
*Thid., 209; The Catholic, November 22, 1856. 
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only until his health had improved. However, he at once set 
about having a good house built and began to plan for the erection 
of a church on his land. While that was being erected he said 
Mass in a hall connecting his new home with an old log house 
which had been on the property. He also had a barn and other 
buildings put up and an orchard planted, thus giving employment 
to Catholic workingmen. 

Two years later (March 1827) when visited by his brother-in- 
law, Thomas Fitzgerald, he stated that he expected to return after 
a time to Port au Prince, where most of his property was located, 
but said and did all he could to induce Fitzgerald to bring his 
family and settle in Pennsylvania. Mr. Fitzgerald did so and 
arrived the following September. About this time the Vicar 
General of Philadelphia asked Father O’Flynn to accept the spirit- 
ual guidance of those Catholics settled around him and to attend 
to his co-religionists on the public works in Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. This he continued to do until his death in 1830. Dur- 
ing those three years a great number of families, on learning of 
the cheap lands around Silver Lake and attracted by the news 
that Father O’Flynn was erecting a church, flocked in from the 
canals where they had made money. They took up land in the 
townships around the church, paying down part and getting time 
for the remainder.*® This colony was an example of a priest 
setting up the standard of religion in an outpost of civilization 
and drawing a congregation about him. Father O’Flynn’s suc- 
cessor, Reverend William J. Clancy, finished the erection of the 
church and drew many more Catholics to the congregation. He 
visited the church once a month until 1834; after his transfer 
early in that year there was no appointee to the parish until 1838 
when it again became a mission parish.*° 

Although the greater number of Catholic colonies founded under 
Jesuit auspices in Eastern United States were established during 
the eighteenth century, there was one begun in Pennsylvania about 


"Fitzgerald, “Reverend Jeremiah O’Flynn, Founder of Silver Lake Mis- 
sion, Pennsylvania, and Reverend William J. Clancy, his Successor,” Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Researches, ist. ser VI, 121-26. 
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the time Silver Lake was beginning to prosper. The person chiefly 
instrumental in starting this new fuondation was Reverend Nicho- 
las Steinbacher, S.J., who in 1833 joined Father Boniface Corvin, 
S.J., at Goshenhoppen, but who spent most of his time at one or 
other of the outlying missions. At Nippenoe’s Valley in Lycoming 
County, about one hundred and fifty miles north of Goshenhoppen, 
he bought a tract of eleven hundred acres of land at fifty cents 
an acre and induced Catholics to settle there but charged them 
one dollar an acre.*4 Some of the land was sold to Germans from 
Berks County and some to relatives and fellow townsmen of Father 
Steinbacher who emigrated to this country from Germany about 
1840. The number of settlers who arrived was sufficient to make 
his plan a success and with the profits from the land he built a 
church and otherwise provided for the beginning of a new mission. 
The people began to clear land with spades and grubbing hoes and 
to build their little homes in the midst of the mountain forests. 
The stone fences still remaining give mute evidence of the labor 
required to clear the land. The furnishings of their log cabins 
were mostly homemade, their clothing and food very plain. The 
privations, hard work, and thrift of pioneer days continued several 
years. According to some older people of the present day, a wed- 
ding feast, when they were young, consisted mainly of pork and 
sauerkraut, and women of the neighborhood picked berries in the 
mountains and carried them on their heads twelve miles to 
Williamsport to sell them.*? 

At first both land and parish were under the guidance of the 
Jesuits but later both church and congregation were given over to 
the Bishop of Philadelphia. Jesuit records show that Father Stein- 
bacher remained working with Father Corvin until the death of the 
latter in 1837 and then stayed on for a while with his successor, 
that is, until toward the end of 1838. Thus the date for the estab- 
lishment of the settlement at Nippenoe’s Valley would fall between 


“Woodstock Letters, V, 210; letter of Rev. John B. Meyer, pastor of 
Immaculate Conception Church of Bastress, Pa., present name of Nippenoe’s 
Valley, to the writer, July 8, 1938. Father Meyer looked up the deeds for 
lands purchased by Father Steinbacher and reported the latter to have 
purchased in all about 12,000 acres of land. 

“Letter of Rev. John B. Meyer, Bastress, Pa., to writer July 8, 1938. 
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1833 and 1838.4% According to the testimony of Bishop Kenrick 
the colony began around 1836. In his Visitation record of 1842, 
the Bishop said: 
August 30.—Went by stage .. . to town called Jersey Shore. 
Here Rev. Nicholas Steinbacher, S.J. was awaiting me. He 
brought me to a place eight miles distant called Nippinoe’s 
Valley. I was lodged there in the home of a Mr. Reichert; 
and the next day I confirmed ninety in a chapel which is tem- 
porarily erected, but is designed to form part of a very large 
church. Seventy families of Germans, or of German descent, 
are living here and two Irish families.** 
In a note in that same record book referring to this visit the 
following information was given: “About six years ago the Rev. 
Nicholas Steinbacher, S.J., began this colony, having bought the 
land for his brethren. He visits the chapel four times a year. ... 
On occasion of these visits he remains usually about ten days. 
He makes his home generally (when not on these missionary 
excursions) at Reading.’’*® 

Five years later, after Father Steinbacher had been trans- 
ferred to other scenes of labor, Bishop Kenrick made note of 
confirming forty-six in the chapel at Nippenoe’s Valley, observed 
that Father Steinbacher happened to be visiting the colony, and 
reported the number of families as eighty, all of whom were 
prospering.*® 

Another colony in which Bishop Kenrick undoubtedly would 
have been interested had it come to fruition was the projected 
Swiss settlement in Pennsylvania about which the Bishop received 
word in June 1841. A colony of Catholic Swiss was sending 
its agent, M. Levrat, to look over the lands in Bradford County 
belonging to Count de Chastelleux, who had served in America 
under Rochambeau. In case the colony should be established the 
Swiss proposed to have a church and a priest to serve their spiritual 
needs. *? 


“Watts, “Goshenhoppen,” United States Historical Society REcorps AND 
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The most noted of the Catholic immigration colonies established 
in Eastern United States in the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century was that at Benedicta, Aroostook County, Maine, fostered 
by the Right Reverend Benedict Joseph Fenwick of Boston as a 
place of refuge for poor Irish Catholics of his diocese, especially 
those around the New England metropolis who were suffering 
from the hostility manifested toward them by the Yankee popu- 
lation. Long before the Immigration Bureau of the United States 
government commenced to record regular data regarding arrivals 
into the country, there had been incursions of the British and 
German middle classes, largely agricultural, into New England as 
well as into other parts of the Union. With them were included 
large contingents of Irish laborers. 

Great was the appeal of America to the restless Irish. Many 
members of this liberty-loving race, impatient of restraint, foresaw 
opportunity in America and hazarded everything on a new adven- 
ture. Unfortunately most of them, on arrival in the United States, 
instead of moving West were forced to stay in the country near 
the ports of entry and barter their labor for mere subsistence. 
They generally found work in spring and summer in the outlying 
suburbs or prosperous towns, but with the closing in of winter 
lost their occupations, were drawn into the cities, and there became 
factors of serious embarrassment. 

The streets of many large New England towns were crowded 
in the 1820’s and 1830’s with ill-clad and poorly nourished 
laborers, more or less dependent on charitable societies or benevo- 
lent citizens. The poverty of the Irish was traceable not only to 
the overcrowding of industries but to conditions of the Irish them- 
selves upon arrival. They had spent most or all their money to 
pay their passage to America; the mills and public works could 
not supply all with jobs; hence many had to seek relief in the 
almshouses. A report for the year 1834 showed 841 of a total 
of 1,383 inmates of the Boston almshouse to be foreigners, recorded 
as being from Great Britain, but probably largely Irish.4® The 
aid given by the Yankees to the Irish making their homes among 
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them was more or less perfunctory; if it had not been for their 
services on public works and their assistance in trades where 
unskilled labor was required, they would have been entirely un- 
welcome. It is somewhat difficult to understand why the religious 
prejudices of the extremely Protestant New Englanders did not 
lead to the promulgation of actual measures for the expulsion of 
the Catholic Irish as soon as they arrived. They did not hesitate 
to evince repugnance yet took no legal measures to discourage the 
incoming of a people who within a century were to become a 
dominating influence in New England.*® In fact, Catholics began 
to experience a little relaxation in the old oppressive laws. “Catho- 
lics, hitherto excluded from office in the State of Massachusetts, 
are now eligible as well as Jews, Mohammedans, et cetera,’ wrote 
Bishop Cheverus, first incumbent in the See of Boston in 1816.5° 
It may have been owing partly to the gracious influence of this 
Bishop, who made himself beloved by people of all creeds in that 
locality, that toleration was permitted his co-religionists during his 
sojourn there.*4 Yet notwithstanding his zeal, little more had 
been done than to prepare the way for the Church. Compara- 
tively few Catholics had settled in New England prior to his 
return to France in 1823; the great immigration had scarcely given 
signs of what it was to become. 

The New Brunswick timber trade contributed significantly to- 
ward making New England overwhelmingly Celtic. In the 1820's 
the Irish were exporting considerable quantities of butter, eggs, 
and pork to England; but wood for the making of firkins, crates, 
and hogsheads could not be obtained in Ireland. Ships to New 
Brunswick, where a large supply of timber was accessible, found 
it advantageous during the boom period of the 1820’s and 1830's 
to permit passengers from Ireland to make the westward trip at 
very low rates—at times fifteen shillings instead of the customary 


“Brewer, The Conquest of New England by the Immigrant, 85-92. 

*Cheverus to Rev. S. G. Bruté, March 23, 1816, quoted in Shea, History 
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charge of four or five pounds—since they served as a substitute for 
ballast, looked after their own wants aboard ship, and could be 
made use of during an emergency at sea. Work connected with 
the loading of the ships could always be secured for several weeks 
after crossing the Atlantic; but after a season in the woods, or 
even as soon as the loading of the ship had been completed, there 
began a great shifting of these laborers into New England and 
other States whence came stories of employment, high wages, and 
prosperous friends. This movement was accelerated by permitting 
passengers on boats engaged in the coastwise traffic in Nova 
Scotia gypsum, this material then being used as fertilizer in Eastern 
United States. Many arrived in Boston by walking along the 
trail from St. John in New Brunswick, or from the St. Croix 
River through the New England States; in fact, this four hundred 
mile stretch came to be designated the Irish trail.5* The social 
complexion and political life of the region was changed by this 
influx which brought in its wake problems of racial and religious 
adjustment. 

By the opening years of the 1830’s there was a profound Protes 
tant American distrust of Catholicism, a gathering of anti-Catholic 
forces which never relinquished their belief in the danger tc 
American institutions lurking in the spread of “Popery”; these 
were able by methods, sometimes religious or industrial, again 
political or social, to evidence this distrust along lines detrimental 
to the welfare of the Catholics. The New Englanders, who had 
been one in racial and religious outlook up to the beginning of 
the immigration which increased annually in volume after 1815, 
resented the intrusion of these ill-fed peasants, of upright character 
though outwardly uncouth, who took the bread out of the mouths 
of the native laboring class and lowered the rates of wages. The 
Protestants became greatly alarmed upon seeing a Catholic popu- 
lation in Boston of only 1,000 or 1,200 in 1800 increase to 3,000 
by 1815, and to 7,000 by 1829; for Massachusetts to 28,775 by 
1835; and for all New England, that same year, to 40,082.5° [Il 
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feeling continued to be manifest between the Irish Catholics and 
the native American Protestants, the latter of whom, especially 
those of the poorer class, felt they were being deprived of 
work or having their means of livelihood endangered, while the 
former felt they were not receiving a fair chance in securing 
occupation. The burning of the Boston Ursuline Convent on the 
night of August 11, 1834, and three years later the Broad Street 
and Fort Hill riots, were only the more spectacular of the out- 
ward demonstrations resulting from ill feeling toward the Catholic 
religion and the newcomers who professed that faith. 

This marked increase in the number of Catholics in the Boston 
Diocese and the growing antagonism toward them occurred during 
the episcopate of Benedict J. Fenwick, the successor of Bishop 
Cheverus. Bishop Fenwick was descended from one of the pro- 
prietors who originally came over under the charter of Lord 
Baltimore. He had entered the Society of Jesus at Georgetown 
in 1806, and after filling important educational positions and acting 
as administrator ad interim in the New York and Charleston Dio- 
ceses, had been consecrated Bishop of Boston on November 1, 
1825. He took up the work of his episcopate courageously and 
energetically, thoroughly convinced of his difficult responsibility 
for the handful of Catholics lost, so to say, amid the most thor- 
oughly English and anti-Catholic portion of the population of the 
United States. Reared in the tradition of Catholic Maryland, dur- 
ing his youth an agricultural community, he wished to provide for 
those members of his flock who would avail themselves of the 
opportunity a chance to establish themselves on farms in a dis- 
trict free from the influence of intolerance and Nativism. 

The first indication that he felt a back-to-the-land movement 
might be a solution of the Irish question in Boston was manifested 
by his giving financial aid to several poor Irish families in Belfast, 
Maine, while on a visitation there in 1827, and persuading them 
to take up farming in the neighborhood.®* The success attained 


“Shea, III, op. cit., 146-150. However, if the Bishop did give this advice 
it was apparently not followed for long, as the Irish remained in Belfast or 
returned to Boston, according to information in a letter of Rev. J. F. Savage, 
Belfast, Me., to the writer April 20, 1938. 
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by the Catholic settlers along the Sheepscot and Eastern Rivers 
was before the mind of the Bishop, who became particularly 
cognizant of this fact on the occasion of his visit to Whitefield, 
Maine, in July 1832, when he administered Confirmation in the 
old church erected by Reverend Dennis Ryan in 1819 to satisfy 
the needs of that day. So rapidly had the Catholic population in- 
creased during the fourteen years that had elapsed since the coming 
to Maine of Father Ryan, so numerous was the attendance at both 
morning and afternoon services with many unable to gain admit- 
tance, that Bishop Fenwick at once authorized the erection of the 
present Catholic edifice at Whitefield. The fact that in 1812 there 
was only a handful of Catholics in this section and that this small 
number had been so augmented by new arrivals as to form a con- 
gregation of more than 1,200 souls, confirmed in the mind of the 
Bishop of Boston the glorious possibilities that lay in the estab- 
lishment of Catholic colonies on the soil of Maine.®° 

He was at that time greatly concerned about the establishment 
of a seminary where young men might be trained for future service 
in his diocese. While in the neighborhood of Whitefield he rode 
one hundred and fifty miles inland to inspect the rolling country 
acres about which he had conducted previous negotiations with 
John Lowell of Boston. This tract had originally been sold by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to William Howard (March 
1, 1794) and, upon his inability to meet his obligations, was trans- 
ferred to John Lowell (July 14, 1802) with the understanding 
that the land should be opened to settlers. The Bishop’s primary 
purpose of investment and inspection just then seems to have been 
related to the location of his projected Holy Cross College; con- 
sideration of a place of refuge for the Irish was an afterthought 
The increased pressure of difficulties around Boston upon his re- 
turn caused him to resolve on a new course, that of transplanting 
some of the Irish around Boston to this retreat in Maine where 
they could cut down the forest, cultivate the ground, and help in 
the building of the college; while at the same time they would be 
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freed from the temptations of the cities, enabled to become compara- 
tively independent as farmers, and start a new Catholic rural 
outpost.5¢ 

About nine months after his visit to Whitefield, the first public 
notice of his projected colony appeared in the Jesuit in the form 
of an editorial anouncing that Bishop Fenwick was about to pur- 
chase a tract of 2,000 acres or more in Maine for a Catholic set- 
tlement. He was aware, so the editorial stated, that many indus- 
trious Catholics wished to leave the city where they were employed 
only half the time and where their children had no place to go 
but the streets. These people would be glad to purchase and settle 
upon farms with their families but did not like to settle where they 
would be deprived of religious consolations. To eliminate the 
objection to isolation from religion and friends the Bishop in- 
tended, as soon as land should be purchased, to erect a Catholic 
church in a central place in the region selected and to station a 
priest there. Land would be sold at initial cost plus cost of survey. 
Those who could not pay the entire price at once were to be free 
from payment of interest for a reasonable term of years. The 
hope was expressed that Catholics who had money on hand and 
who might wish to purchase in the neighborhood would unite their 
funds with those of the Bishop in making the original purchase. 
In case many should evince an intention to go, 10,000 or 15,000 
acres might be contracted for at the outset. This would greatly 
promote interest in the settlement since a more advantageous price 
could be secured and speculation could be checked at the beginning 
of the enterprise, because the price of land adjacent to the tract 
purchased was bound to rise once the project was started. The 
announcement closed with the statement that Bishop Fenwick 
would make further investigation on the subject during the ensuing 
summer and that no contracts would be entered into with those 
interested in the scheme before August.5? 

In mid July of 1834 another notice in the same newspaper told 
of the impending departure of the Right Reverend Bishop of Bos- 


*Clipping from Boston Sunday Globe, November 10, 1929, “Maine Potato 
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ton for Maine where he proposed to purchase a tract of land on 
which a number of honest, industrious Irish Catholic families might 
settle. He desired that all disposed to embark on this laudable 
enterprise would give in their names as soon as possible and each 
state distinctly the amount he would apply for such purpose. No 
money was to be required until the purchase was actually made 
but it was evident that individuals making pledges would be ex- 
pected to redeem them at a specified future time.5® In September 
it was reported that the Bishop had looked at townships on the 
Penobscot and Matawampkeag Rivers but had not definitely 
determined upon any particular spot, being anxious to hear from 
certain individuals with whom he was then in correspondence on 
the subject.°* Two weeks later the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the columns of the Jesuit: 


Individuals desirous of taking part in the purchase of land 
in the new Catholic settlement in the State of Maine, are 
requested to make known their wish to Bishop Fenwick of 
Boston, and to forward to him one hundred dollars, previous 
to the lst of November next, for the purpose specified in this 
day’s paper; as it will not probably be in their power, after 
that date, to purchase in the neighborhood of that settlement, 
upon the same accommodating terms. They will be pleased, 
at the same time, to express in writing the precise number of 
acres they wish to hold. The price of the land, per acre, will 
not exceed one dollar and a quarter.®° 


Apart from the advertisement which ran for a period of seven 
weeks and an announcement that names of those interested in the 
project and any sums advanced should be forwarded to the Very 
Reverend William Tyler in Boston until November 1, as the 
Bishop would be absent from the city for a time, nothing further 
was published about the colony until mid July 1834. Then on 
a Sunday at all the Masses the colonization plan was outlined to 
the parishioners in and around Boston. 

Simultaneously there appeared the announcement of the actual 
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purchase of a large tract of land in the State of Maine, Aroostook 
County, Township 2, Range 5, which was declared to be one of 
the most fertile regions in the State.62 The location was about 
seventy miles from Bangor from which steam boat connections 
had recently been opened with Boston so that the trip between the 
two cities could be made in two days. A two-fold communication 
was offered to settlers by the Aroostook Road running the entire 
length of the township and by the Molunkus River, flowing almost 
at right angles to the road. A glowing account followed of the 
fine timber, good fishing, healthful climate, the adaptability of the 
soil for all kinds of grains, turnips, Indian corn, and especially for 
potatoes which were claimed to be as good as any ever grown 
in Ireland. Prospects for making money in the maple sugar 
industry in spring and from the lumber trade during the winter, 
and of good markets for hay and oats were likewise held out as 
inducements. The settlers were advised to commence operations 
in summer, cutting down trees to expedite their burning in spring 
for the clearing of the land. They were urged to bring a supply 
of pork and flour sufficient for one year. The price had advanced 
from the previous maximum of $1.25 per acre; for land along the 
road two dollars was being asked while for farms further back 
$1.50 was set as the price; in all cases the cost of survey was 
additional. For the benefit of mechanics and others settling in 
the contemplated village in the center of the township, lots of 
ten acres each, to be sold at a higher price than was charged for 
farm land, had been provided. Though the farms commonly com- 
prised one hundred acres, for the benefit of the poorer colonists 
provision was made for the sale of fifty or eighty-acre portions, 
while, on the other hand, some contained more than the common 
allotment. 


©The Jesuit, July 12, 1934; Edward J. A. Young in Byrne, Leahy, Young, 
History of the Catholic Church in New England, I, 515, states that between 
the years 1817 and 1820, while Maine was yet a part of Massachusetts, the 
then Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick, later Bishop of Boston, purchased the half 
township now known as Benedicta. It was then practically a wilderness 
but appeared to him a desirable place for a Catholic colony and Jesuit 
mission but no lasting results followed his attempt to start a mission there 
on account of the remoteness of the place and the inconveniences of travel. 
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A well defined tradition indicates that the first families to reach 
Benedicta came in the summer of 1834 in a vessel from Boston 
to Bangor where they hired teams to take them to their destina- 
tion. When they arrived at Molunkus, seeing that the road was so 
poorly and so recently constructed, they dismissed their teams 
and made their way as best they could through the wilderness, 
travelling only about seven miles a day. It is also said that many 
a poor settler, who either lacked the money to pay his boat or 
stage fare and was unable to hire a team, or who wished to save 
all his money to get started on his new farm, walked all the way 
from Boston to Benedicta. Some of them even made the journey 
barefoot. The first group, accompanied by Father James Conway, 
consisted of five families. They are reported to have found several 
French coureurs-de-bois of former years who had settled there 
as squatters and erected cabins and who extended a warm welcome 
to the newcomers.** Edward Wiggin in his History of Aroostook 
County states, “The first settlers in the town are said to have 
been Joseph and David Leavitt, but whether these men were a 
part of the Bishop’s colony or squatters who had come previous 
to his purchase, we have not been able to determine.” He then 
mentions several who were included among the Catholic colonists 
of the first year or so, and concludes, ‘These settlers were all 
Irish immgirants who had worked for some time in the cities of 
Massachusetts.”®* Another account states that while the ma- 
jority who joined Bishop Fenwick in his enterprise were from 
such agricultural communities of Ireland as Cavan, Kildare, Meath, 
and Leitrim, yet the three German families of Rush, Schmidt, 
and Rivers all from New Jersey, were in the first group. The 
account of the burial on January 18, 1934, of Mrs. Catherine 
Gantnier, born in Providence in 1833 or 1834 of German immi- 
grant parents who came to the colony in its second year and who 
had lived in Benedicta through almost a century of its existence, 
would add the name of at least another German family to the 


“Clipping from Lewiston Journal. 

“J, 213-14. That all were not Irish is indicated by the name of Nicholas 
Broderick included in the list of arrivals for 1834. 

“Clipping from Boston Sunday Globe. 
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group of colonists. Mrs. Gantnier’s father had been a carpenter 
and had found employment in the erection of the church and the 
college.®* 

The surveying of the whole tract had been done as a unit in 
1825 by Joseph C. Morris and Andrew McMillan, according to 
Wiggin. He also states that while the land was purchased in 
1834, the Bishop making his contract on July 7 of that year, the 
deed to it was not delivered until March 31, 1846, when it was 
given to Bishop Fenwick by George W. Coffin, agent of the 
General Court of Massachusetts.** On the other hand a notice 
in the Jesuit for July 12, 1834 advised those desirous of obtain- 
ing lots to hand in their names without delay and at the same 
time pay down at least one-half of the purchase price, inasmuch as 
the county surveyor was already at work and expected to complete 
his task in a few weeks.®® The presence of the squatters seemed 
to have given impetus to the survey of 1834, which was re- 
ported done under the supervision of Reverend James Conway, 
the representative of Bishop Fenwick in that part of his vast 
diocese. 

Soon it was announced that seventy-three other families had 
engaged to move to the new Catholic settlement, and of these, 
seventeen had taken lots in the village.*® The founder sought to 
bring in tradesmen and laborers to get the colony started but most 
of the tradesmen soon returned to Boston. The colony was planned 
with agriculture as a basic enterprise, with insistence that only 
those bred as farmers should go there, but secondarily with a view 
to steady occupation for laborers in the neighboring forests, where 
an extensive lumbering industry could be developed. Indeed, it 
was charged that the selection of this site had been made more with 
a view to its valuable timber than its adaptability to agriculture.”° 
A sawmill was built on the Molunkus stream near the eastern 


. ee dated January 26, 1934, “Early History of Benedicta is Recalled 
y Death.” 

"Wiggin, History of Aroostook County, I, 213. This book was published 
around 1922. 

“The Jesuit, July 12, 1856. 

“Tbid., July 26, 1834. 

Boston Pilot, January 23, 1841. 
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line of the township, containing an up and down saw and a 
shingle machine. This was dismantled when the nearby forests 
were depleted, but by then Western lumber could be marketed 
more cheaply. 

The belief, voiced early in August 1834, that all the land at 
Benedicta had been taken by settlers, and that one hundred and 
thirty-four families had already moved there or proposed to, 
proved to be illusory.74 Apparently many who bargained for lots 
in the new colony never went there. Moreover, because of the 
severity of the first winters some abandoned the settlement but 
their loss was balanced by other families from Boston, from Maine, 
and from New Brunswick. That its founder still had high hopes 
for his plan of getting as many as possible of the right type out 
of Boston into his rural Utopia and was content with its progress 
during its opening years is evidenced by the following extract 
from a report to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith: 


Almost two and a half years ago I bought from the govern- 
ment 14,000 acres of virgin land in the interior of the State 
of Maine. The purpose of this purchase was to establish there, 
in more favorable conditoins, a colony of Catholics chosen 
from the poor but industrious classes, who, with time, would 
extend the Faith in the surrounding country. So far the 
project has succeeded admirably. More than thirty families 
are established on this rich soil; they will be joined next year 
by an equal number. Already a priest resides there and a 
pretty little church has been built. I hope that the success 
of this enterprise will draw some wealthy Catholics who will 
buy land in the surrounding territory and increase the num- 
ber of faithful. In this way the Catholic population will be 
extended over the surface of this fine country.” 


He evidently preferred a slow but steady progress with insis- 
tence on a high moral tone for the undertaking to a more spectacular 
but less solidly established project. The steady but not phenomenal 
growth of the colony was shown by the report in the Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac and Laitys Directory for 1838 of between 


"The Jesuit, August 9, 1834. 
— de la Propagation de la Foi, X, 149-50, ietter of December 13, 
1836. 
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thirty and forty families at Benedicta, the record two years later 
(in the same publication) of fifty or sixty families,7* and the 
statement in 1842 by Salzbacher that between seventy and eighty 
families had settled on the fertile land in Bishop Fenwick’s set- 
tlement in Penobscot County.” 

In 1837 Bishop Fenwick, writing to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, 
mentioned the westward trend of New England population and 
one cause of the departure from Boston and its environs of many 
Catholics. “It seems,” he said, “the persecuting spirit that pre- 
vails here is driving all our best Catholics to your Missouri. Well, 
be it so. It is a bad wind that does not benefit someone.””> He, 
however, still felt his colony offered the key to the betterment 
of social and religious ills for the poor living in his episcopal city. 
He made frequent trips from Boston to Benedicta, going by packet 
boat to Bangor and tramping the rest of the way through the 
woods, sometimes arriving dripping wet from exposure to rain. 
A notation regarding Benedicta, appearing for the first time in 
the Catholic Almanac for 1838, stated that the church there lacked 
a resident pastor, being visited only occasionally from Bangor; 
yet an editorial a few months later in the Boston Pilot, on the 
overcrowded unsatisfactory conditions in the cities, urged migra- 
tion “to the Bishop’s settlement in Maine, where they can enjoy 
the society of their friends, worship God according to the customs 
of their gallant ancestors, and reap the reward of their toil in the 
yellow harvest and all the rich bounties of Nature,’ and questioned 
why the Irish immigrants should go West when they could find 
a retreat in this colony “free alike from the dismal swamps of 
the West and the Egyptian bondage of the metropolis.’’*® 


*P. 89 and in ibid. (1840), 88. 

“Salzbacher, Meine Reise nach Nord Amerika im Jahre 1842, 282-83. 
Joseph Salzbacher, inspector of the Leopoldine Society with headquarters 
at Vienna, visited in the United States the dioceses receiving help from the 
Foundation and wrote a report of conditions therein and of his travels. 
Benedicta is really in Aroostook County, though near to the eastern border 
of Penobscot County. 

*Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Benedict J. Fenwick to Rosati, 
November 6, 1837. 

"October 12, 1839. 
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His most sanguine hopes seemed to have been reached by the 
summer of 1839 when he again wrote to Bishop Rosati: 


But my Catholic settlement succeeds beyond my expectation. 
Not only have Catholics settled on my own land but they 
have already begun to extend themselves on the state’s land 
adjacent. It is just as I wished and as I anticipated. We 
shall soon have a thriving colony of several thousand without 
any mixture of Protestants. I am now erecting a seminary 
and college, which I hope will one day afford an ample supply 
of native clergymen for the wants of the diocese, in the center 
of the township. I have allotted for its support 500 acres of 
the first rate land, together with the proceeds of a sawmill 
and grist mill. 

The project for the seminary, however, never advanced beyond 
one building. The college with farm in connection as a means of 
self-support was an idea copied from the Jesuit institutions and 
from St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland. The college building 
served as a parish hall and town school for many years but was 
finally dismantled in 1871, leaving only one wing which served 
as the rectory until 1927. The college farm, still so called, is not 
now cultivated but is devoted to pasturing though it still forms 
part of the church property.** It was too hard to get priests to 
teach in an institution still (in 1841) three or four days’ journey 
by boat and stage from Boston; so for want of priests and lack 
of funds that project was abandoned. In 1843 terms were arranged 
whereby the recently established academy of Reverend James Fit- 
ton near Worcester, Massachusetts, was transferred to Bishop 
‘Fenwick ; this became the nucleus of the future diocesan seminary 
and college, known as the College of the Holy Cross and placed 
under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers from Maryland.” 

The Bishop kept up an active interest in his colony, visiting 
it from time to time until his death in August 1846. The raising 
of potatoes long continued the chief source of income, sometimes 


™Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Benedict J. Fenwick to Rosati, 
July 31, 1839. The erection of the seminary is also mentioned in Annales, 
XIII, 130, and Salzbacher, op. cit., 283. 


"Wiggin, op. cit., I, 214. 
Shea, op. cit., Ill, "485, 492-93; Annales, XIX, 462. 
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to the misfortune of the inhabitants who, as their ancestors in Ire- 
land had done, placed too much reliance on a single crop. Follow- 
ing the abandonment of the lumbering industry, dairying was 
taken up. An Aroostook settler, in a letter of January 1859, 
depicting the advantages of that region which was being opened 
to the markets of Boston, New York, and St. John’s through the 
newly built road, gave a favorable picture of Benedicta at that date: 
“The Benedicta settlement, founded by the ever-to-be-remembered 
Bishop Fenwick, is in a most flourishing and happy condition. 
No class of people bear a more worthy reputation, among all 
classes, and none better deserve it. For general intelligence, in- 
dustry, and morality, no community surpasses them. Would we 
had several such settlements.”*° 

Catholic life has remained active in Benedicta, proving the theory 
of its founder that with the services of their religion Irish Catholics 
would remain true to their Faith. The settlement has lost popula- 
tion through the exodus to neighboring parishes such as Houlton 
and Silver Ridge, especially during the World War, and during 
the twentieth century to the Eastern cities; yet it has always main- 
tained a high standard of temperance and morality. 


“Boston Pilot, January 29, 1859. 











CHAPTER III 
CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT COLONIES IN OHIO AND INDIANA 


Many of the important Catholic colonies in the Mid-Western 
section of the United States were begun in the 1830's in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. Most of the colonies 
establishing centers of Catholic life in these or other States dur- 
ing this decade came to their new homes directly from Europe and 
were impelled to this action by a desire to escape restrictions ham- 
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pering their freedom in their homeland rather than by a hope of 
deliverance from Native American influence in Eastern United 
States. They were also impelled by a hope of acquiring in what 
was then known as the “Far West” opportunities of material 
advancement for themselves and their posterity. 

The fourth mother parish outside the city of Cincinnati, within 
the limits of the present archdiocese, was that of St. Augustine 
at Minster, Ohio, which became the first parish of the counties 
of Shelby, Dark, Mercer, and Auglaize. Here there located a 
colony of German Catholics, fleeing vexations inseparable from 
the state of society in their native land and anxious to secure new 
habitations where no unjust legislation in favor of the privileged 
class might impose hurtful restrictions on the industry and enter- 
prise of the poor. They came mostly from Miinster, Westphalia, 
and settled on the border of Shelby and Mercer Counties under 
the guidance of Franz Joseph Stallo,’ after whom the settlement 
was known at first as Stallotown. 

As far back as 1817 Stallo had been a schoolmaster in Olden- 
burg; but as he ardently longed to become a bookbinder, he was 
sent to Munich to learn that trade and was helped by relatives 
to get a start in business in his native town of Damme. He soon 
added a printing press to his establishment. He became engrossed 
in books concerning electricity and carried on numerous experi- 
ments; he also tried to produce a perpetual motion machine and 
carried on such extensive investigations and so many experiments 
regarding draining of swamps and irrigation of dry regions that 
he came to be considered an expert in the science of nature and 
was held in high esteem despite his eccentric ways. His finances, 
however, grew steadily more precarious. 

Early in 1831, Stallo received from a friend who had gone 
to America a poem setting forth his adventures in that country, 
the advantages of the land, and an invitation to join him there. 
Stallo printed the poem and assisted in its circulation through the 
neighborhood, though scarcely had its existence become known 


*These facts and those that follow concerning Stallo are taken from 
Rattermann, “Zwei Agitatoren der Auswanderung—II, Franz Joseph Stallo,” 
Deutsche Pionier, VII, 2-16. 
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before the government officials of both Oldenburg and Hanover 
took measures to suppress it. The printer was thrown into prison 
and his press confiscated. As a result of these happenings Stallo’s 
business was so shattered that he decided to emigrate, especially 
since his brother was willing to help him. 

He left Germany in the autumn of 1831 and went to Philadel- 
phia. Here he received a letter of recommendation from a friend 
to Very Reverend Frederick Résé, then Vicar General of Cincin- 
nati, with whom he soon established a warm friendship which 
continued even after Résé became Bishop of Detroit. In Cincin- 
nati Stallo worked for a while at his old trade of book binding, 
but soon set up in business for himself though without owning his 
machinery for cutting books. He had brought his five children 
with him—his wife had died a few years before his departure for 
America—and with them lived in a room in a rented house on 
the east side of Main Street. 

Stallo kept up a correspondence with his friends and acquaint- 
ances in Germany and each week there were sent across the ocean 
lively letters wherein he encouraged the country people of Twist- 
ringen, Vechte, and Osnabriick, but above all of Damme, to better 
their fortunes. He had multiplied through his printing press a 
few of his letters which described the conditions in the Western 
part of the United States; these were given wide circulation by 
his friends in Germany. The result of this propaganda was that 
early in 1832 a considerable number of peasants and artisans from 
Damme and Twistringen came to Cincinnati. Many of them were 
influential persons and had brought sufficient money with them to 
purchase lands. Here and there among them were tailors, shoe- 
makers, cabinet makers, merchants, and so on. 

With the coming of this first troop of immigrants in the spring 
of 1832, the question arose: ““What was now to be done?” Stallo, 
ready at all times to help, by action as well as by advice, those 
whom he had induced to come, now proposed to found a German 
Catholic colony in the West, that is, in Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. 
In this he was directed by Father Résé, at that time already in 
communication with Reverend Professor Horstmann of West- 
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phalia, who himself proposed coming to America in order to estab- 
lish a congregation in just such a settlement. In default of a German 
newspaper in Cincinnati, announcement was made one Sunday 
in the Catholic Church of a summons to a gathering at the inn to 
discuss the establishment of such a colony. The meeting took 
place in April 1832, with Stallo as chairman; he thereupon pro- 
posed that a committee of two be selected to choose a suitable 
locality. For this purpose Stallo and a Mr. Beekmann were 
named. 

These two journeyed through the neighboring regions where 
Congress land was still to be purchased. During the summer of 
that same year they made a decision whereby land in the region 
of the Laramie Basin of Mercer County in Northwestern Ohio 
was selected, Stallo having reported that while healthy land was 
obtainable in Illinois, it was dangerous to go there on account of 
the Black Hawk War. The people interested in the project re- 
solved to send Stallo as a commissioner to purchase an entire sec- 
tion for the laying out of a town. He rode in company with 
Heinrich J. Cordesmann toward Sidney, where the land office was 
then located, and purchased four quarter sections of land, adjacent 
to one another but each in a different section. Upon their return 
to Cincinnati an assembly was held in the courtyard of the Von 
Segern’schen smithy on Woodward Street. After the report of 
the purchase of the land, consideration was given to a name for the 
new settlement. On one side the name of “New Damme” was 
brought into prominence but some thought this had too much of 
an English flavor; “New Twistringen” and ‘New Osnabriick 
were likewise rejected; then the name of “Stallotown’” was pro- 
posed and approved. Stallo thanked the assembly for the honor 
since, without any action on his part, the town had been given 
hisname. Thereupon the people threw up their hats and broke forth 
into a thrice repeated cry of, “Hurrah for Stallotown.” The man 
who had been honored gave in gratitude a treat of the best beer. 

Preparations were made for the setting out of the colonists ; and 
in the late summer of 1832? there departed Franz Joseph Stallo 


*Rattermann, Joc. cit., 12. Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
1821-1921, 154, gives 1831 as the date for the establishment of the 
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and two sons, seven other Germans with their families, and Hein- 
rich Cordesmann. Most of them were former inhabitants of Twist- 
ringen. As they went from Von Segern’schen’s dwelling to the 
canal boat, they formed a procession having at the head a white 
muslin banner with the inscription ‘““The Colony of Stallotown.” 
Three youthful colonists furnished music with violin, clarinet, and 
trumpet as they marched along; behind them followed the company 
two by two. Along Main Street a great crowd had assembled to 
give a farewell greeting to the colonists. Having unloaded their 
cargo at Dayton, the group went on to Picqua where they remained 
over night; on the next day they left early for Stallotown where 
they arrived late in the afternoon. There the men remained in 
the wagons and camped around the fires until the first log houses 
were erected. The women and children, however, found refuge 
with the families of Flint, Farrel, and Boone, the only dwellers in 
the entire township; but as soon as the first two log houses were 
completed they were brought back to the colony. 

In the center of the settlement stood a large beech from which 
Stallo, on the day of their arrival, had cut the lowest branch and 
to which he had fastened a shield with the inscription “Stallotown.” 
In those days when the land of a region came into the market, 
squatters and backwoodsmen, as well as actual buyers of land, 
passed each day through the locality. As a group of these came 
into the colony the next day and saw the shield, one of their 
company cried out jocosely, “Hallo! Hier ist eine Stadt und keine 
Hauser.” 

Although Stallo had not often attended church in Germany, in 
Cincinnati he had associated himself with the German Catholic 
congregation and maintained the friendliest relations with Father 
Résé, who had assisted him greatly. No priest, however, accom- 
panied the first settlers. When the first Sunday came, Stallo, as 


colony; an item from the visitation record of the Bishop of Cincinnati for 
1840 in Wahrheitsfreund, November 19, 1840, states that Miinster, formerly 
called Stallotown, was laid out in 1831; while the Catholic Telegraph (of 
Cincinnati) April 24, 1835, announces that “a colony of German Catholics 
. . . have located themselves within the past two or three years ...ona 
section of land, on which by common consent, a town has been laid out, 
called from the factor’s name ‘Stallostown.’” 
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leader, assembled the colonists around him. They were all Catho- 
lics; and in God’s green wood in the shade of a great beech, they 
knelt down and thanked the Creator for His continued help. 
Then Stallo read the Gospel for that Sunday and gave an explana- 
tion of it. A month later Father Résé visited the colony and 
celebrated the first Mass in Stallo’s log house. Later Father Vin- 
cent de Rymacher, a Dominican, visited the settlement and for- 
bade Stallo to expound the Scriptures; but that determined leader 
answered, “I will on Sundays stand up and read to my people 
when no priest announces to them the word of God.” Then De 
Rymacher threatened to place an interdict on the little community 
if they assembled again to hear Stallo explain the Gospel. Some 
of the older settlers were discontented at this, declaring that thus 
far Stallo had preached only good. Father Stephen Badin, the 
missionary pioneer, also visited them from time to time. He 
could not speak German but he explained his message to them 
through young Cordesmann who served his Mass; the latter 
understood little English but the people were impressed by his 
seeming ability.$ 

Stallo had purchased for himself fifty acres of Congress land 
on which he proceeded to erect a two story house with a porch. 
The section of land purchased in the name of the community was 
laid out in four acre lots to be sold at six dollars each.‘ 

New settlers arrived in the autumn so that by New Year’s of 
1833 the colony had a population of fifty-two. Stallo had con- 
tinued his correspondence with his home region in Germany ; num- 
erous printed letters of his continued to pass from house to house. 
These came to the attention of Hanover officials and their circula- 
tion was forbidden; as many as could be found were destroyed; 
and later the possessor of one was imprisoned. In spite of such 
governmental action emigration from the Oldenburg region con- 
tinued. In 1833 the colony grew through the addition of a hun- 
dred people who had read one of the letters about Stallotown.5 


*Rattermann, Joc. cit., 13. 

““Ansiedlung von Minster, Auglaize County, Ohio,” Deutsche Pionier, I, 
150-51, from account given by J. H. Steinmann, one of the early settlers, 
in 1869. 

®Rattermann, Joc. cit., 15. 
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The leader in that little village strove to keep the settlers busy and 
contented. For some he found work on the canal which was be- 
ginning at Sidney. When this was rapidly brought to completion, 
signatures of the men, women, and children of the colony were 
added on the petition signed by the canal workers and the inhabi- 
tants of New Bremen for the extension of the canal through 
Stallotown and New Bremen. The canal was shortly afterwards 
extended as desired. 

In common with many other places in the United States, the 
settlement was visited with cholera in the summer of 1833. Stallo, 
seized with the disease, begged God to spare him as he had so 
much business to attend to and he feared for the safety and success 
of his colony which as yet had no written agreement to insure its 
continuance, no deed of purchase, no contract of possession. He 
had not made an earlier effort to secure a title because he feit, 
until a short time before the epidemic broke out, that he was the 
controlling power in Stallotown; though when some dissatisfaction 
had been manifested toward him, he had taken the precaution of 
receiving consent from the assembled settlers to his plan for pur- 
chasing land in his own name for the entire colony. The plague, 
however, not discriminating among its victims, claimed the founder 
of the colony along with several of his fellow townsmen. As the 
place had no church nor cemetery at that time, Stallo was buried 
at the end of a long common grave, with the others who had suc- 
cumbed to the disease laid in a row beside him. Soon after this 
event legal means were taken to change the name of the town to 
“Minster,” a name which it bears to the present day.® 

Attention was soon given to the erection of a church and a 
schoolhouse; the church was a substantial log building forty by 
sixty feet, with the school near by.‘ A priest from Fort Wayne 
visited the colonists occasionally but it was not until the arrival 
of Reverend William J. Horstmann, founder of the colony at 
Glandorf, that they were cared for regularly. When Bishop Pur- 


*Ibid., 15. The town was referred to in German accounts for several 


years as Minster. 
"Catholic Telegraph, April 24, 1835; Lamott, op. cit., 154, says the log 
church was built in 1834 or 1835. 
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cell of Cincinnati in late 1833 sent Father Horstmann northward 
in his diocese to seek lands for a settlement for the band of immi- 
grants who had accompanied him from Germany, the priest’s 
arrival at Stallotown in December brought great joy to the settlers 
who had survived the cholera, especially after he had secured from 
Reverend Edward T. Collins of Dayton the loan of sacred vessels 
necessary for saying Mass.* Father Horstmann stayed at Stallo- 
town until Christmas, then set out to complete arrangements for 
his own colony. Bishop Purcell evinced a lively interest in Stallo- 
town and requested Father Collins to visit the congregation there 
as soon after New Year’s as possible.® After his visit to the 
colony Father Collins wrote to the Bishop: 


I have as you requested visited the German settlement at 
Stallostown and was much pleased with the zeal and piety of 
the good people who form that congregation. They have not 
as yet had time to introduce anything like comforts into their 
houses, still they are making every effort to erect a church. 

In the meantime whether they have a priest among them or 
not, they all assemble on Sunday at the largest and most com- 
modious house in town to offer their united homage to Al- 
mighty God, remembering that when two or three are as- 
sembled in his name he will be in the midst of them... . 

They expressed the most sincere gratitude for my visit 
and were delighted when I promised to return during the 
Easter time provided you could not send them a German 
priest. Very few of them speak English and as they are 
numerous, probably five hundred, it will be a difficult task 
for any but a German to attend them.?° 


From Glandorf Father Horstmann visited the earlier colony‘? 
until the arrival of Reverend F. Bartels in September 1836.1? 


®University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-e, Horstmann at Stallostown 
to Collins at Dayton, December 17, 1833. 

P *University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-e, Collins to Purcell, December 
6, 1833. 
oa of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-e, Collins to Purcell, January 

, 1834. 

“University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-f, Horstmann to Purcell, 
May 15, 1835; also letter from Father Collins, II-4-e, April 2, 1834, urging 
that Rev. Henry D. Juncker be sent to the congregation at Stallostown and 
to Germans at Dayton. 

“University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-f, Bartels to Purcell, Novem- 
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Early in 1835 there were already one hundred and fifty families 
busily engaged in clearing the woods, draining the lands for tillage, 
and erecting their little city ;1* while by 1840 the log church had 
become too small for the three hundred families under the guid- 
ance of Father Herzog, who arrived that year. Preparations were 
then under way for the construction of a new church.!* 

In 1834 Bishop Purcell visited the colony and entered into an 
agreement with the congregation. The parish organization, how- 
ever, was not completed until October 30, 1836, when a constitu- 
tion’® was drawn up for the people by Father Horstmann and 
signed by six trustees, by himself, and by Father Bartels, who had 
become resident pastor there the preceding month. This document 
included provision for the neighboring German settlement of 
Maria Stein to receive attendance from Minster provided it would 
contribute one-fourth of the four hundred dollars to be collected 
by the people of Minster for the support of the pastor. The 
offer was accepted and a log church built at Maria Stein, in honor 
of St. John, the next year. A second congregation was formed 
from the Minster parish in 1838 when fifty families at Fort Lara- 
mie united to form the congregation of St. Michael’s.1® St. 
Augustine’s Church at Minster was listed in 1846 as “Vacant” but 
with neighboring congregations was visited occasionally from Cin- 
cinnati.17 The Fathers of the Precious Blood, who had taken 
over the work of the Redemptorists at Norwalk, also made visits 
of eight to ten days every two months during 1845 ;!* and Sisters 
of the same order started a school there in 1848. The colony 
progressed ; even the cholera reported as raging there in July 1849 
did not greatly retard the growth of Minster and its offshoots; by 


ber 2, 1836, inclosing constitution. In Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and 
Laity’s Directory (1837), 114, Father Horstmann is given as pastor for 1836. 

Catholic Telegraph, April 24, 1835. 

“Wahrhcitsfreund, November 19, 1840. 

“University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-f, document in Latin and 
German. 

*Lamott, op. cit., 154-55; Wahrheitsfreund, June 9, 1853. 

“Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory (1846), 90. 

*University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-i, Rev. Francis Brunner, 
C.P.P.S., to Purcell, August 28, 1845, and II-4-k, letters of Brunner to 
Purcell, May 23, 1848, December 25, 1848, March 16, 1849. 
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1881 eight parishes had been formed from the mother congrega- 
tion, all but one being predominantly German.’® 

The great influx of German immigrants into Cincinnati and 
vicinity during the early years of the foundation of Minster and 
other German Catholic settlements was commented upon by Rev- 
erend John Martin Henni, missionary of that diocese, in a report 
to the Leopoldine Society.” He stated that these people came not 
only from the Rhine provinces of France and Germany but also 
from the Atlantic states, all setting out for the so-called ‘Far 
West.” He mentioned a Swiss Catholic settlement fifteen miles 
northwest of Mansfield where the people were living in great con- 
tentment and various Catholic groups in Richland County, west 
of Wooster. 

The Swiss congregation to which reference was made seems to 
have been that of Shelby Settlement, known also as “The German 
Settlement.” Its origin dates from the year 1833 when Father 
Henni visited the locality for the first time and gathered around 
him the sixteen Catholic families of the neighborhood.?!_ The 
names of some of the pioneers such as Metzger, Sutter, and 
Reitschlin probably indicate Swiss origin. The place seems to have 
been a typical settlement rather than a colony for there is no 
mention of propaganda or special encouragement on the part of 
either priest or Catholic laymen to induce settlers to come to the 
region. The place grew in size because of the excellent land and 
the prospects of soon having a church; so when Father Henni 
repeated his visit a year later, he found the number of families 
increased to thirty. That same year one of the pioneers donated 
forty acres of land for the use of the church. In 1837 under Father 
Tschenhens, C.SS.R., a log church was completed and a parish 
school established. Shelby Settlement, whether colony or not, 
was the center from which at least five parishes have developed, 


*Tamott, op. cit., 155-56. 

Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung im Kaiserthume Osterreich, IX, 13. 
This report is not dated but appears in this number of the Berichte between 
letters dated October 1, 1834 and October 12, 1834. 

“Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Historical Sketch,” Annual Calendar, 
1901, Church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Shelby Settlement, Ohio, 58. 
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most of them in later years surpassing their mother church in 
extent and number of members.”? 

“Deeper in the north woods,” Father Henni reported in the 
same letter, “one finds the excellent man and late Reverend Pro- 
fessor Horstmann, who it is said seeks a good forest paradise for 
himself, to which he will soon bring other Catholics to settle.’’*% 
Reverend William J. Horstmann, to whom reference was thus 
made, had been born at Glandorf, Westphalia, in 1778 and had been 
ordained to the priesthood in 1806. After the completion of his 
studies, he had spent a year as teacher in Haverbeck, then acted 
as chaplain in his native town where he remained for eleven years. 
In 1822 he left his home parish to accept the position of Professor 
of Mathematics and Physics in the Gymnasium Carolinium in 
Osnabrtick. At his departure his poor parish presented him with 
a gift of more than four hundred dollars as a sign of their appre- 
ciation. He possessed, in a very high degree, the knowledge usu- 
ally required from the clergy; he was also proficient in the ancient 
languages, mathematics, and physics, and was especially gifted 
in botany and a knowledge of medicine. However, piety and virtue 
were his outstanding characteristics. Although he spent nearly 
eleven years as instructor at the Carolinium, according to a report 
in the library of the Gymnasium, toward the end of that period 
his position among the professors was not pleasing to him on 
account of the growing tendency toward rationalism among many 
members of the faculty. Apparently his high standards were not 
desired there for he was removed from his position.** 

At the begining of the 1830’s so many of his country people were 
emigrating that after leaving Osnabrtick, he too was seized with 
wanderlust and resolved to cross the ocean and carry on his work 
in a new land.** He left his native country in August 1833, with 
the intention of using his inheritance for the founding of a Catholic 
colony as well as laboring for the salvation of souls. He had as 


*2Tbid., 58-59; Houck, A History of Catholicity in Northern Ohio and the 
Diocese of Cleveland, I, 617-18. 

Berichte, 1X, 21. 

*Holweck, “Vater Wilhelm Johann Horstmann,” Pastoral Blatt, LVI, 189. 

*Koerner, “Die deutsche Ansiedlung von Glandorf, Putnam County, 
Ohio,” Deutsche Pionier, I, 300. 
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companions, willing to cast their lot with him in distant America, 
eight young men. On September 8 they embarked on the ship 
Columbus at Antwerp and arrived in New York eight weeks later. 
There the priest left seven of his companions while he and John 
Franz Kahle started westward in search of suitable land on which 
to locate his proposed colony.2® He had previously been in com- 
munication with Reverend Frederick Résé, for the latter in the 
spring of 1832 held out to Franz Joseph Stallo as an inducement 
to the founding of his projected colony the news that the Reverend 
Professor Horstmann proposed coming to America to found just 
such a colony as Stallo then contemplated.?7 It has already been 
mentioned that when the Bishop of Cincinnati sent Father Horst- 
mann northward through Ohio to seek a location for his settle- 
ment the priest arrived at Stallotown in December 1833 and re- 
mained there until Christmas. 

Father Horstmann and his companion. after their sojourn at 
Stallotown, continued their search and soon found on the banks 
of the Blanchard River, near the present village of Glandorf, 
Putnam County, Ohio, some excellent timber land. The two 
prospectors determined on purchasing from the United States 
Government a sufficient quantity of land to assign a fair share to 
each colonist.28 A letter written nearly twenty years later from 
Glandorf stated that he lacked familiarity with land and agricul- 
tural pursuits possessed by most of the immigrants, nevertheless, 
Father Horstmann was “so sincere in his love of God that he 
found a place that more than warranted his desires” and purchased 
seven hundred and twenty acres in a district four miles from the 
nearest neighbor, an American.?® According to an article in 
Der Deutsche Pionier, written in 1869 from recollections of early 
settlers, when the prospectors took possession of the property in 
January 1834, the priest was accompanied by a servant and Mr. 
Kahle by two, including a housekeeper. Their neighbors were 
the bears and wolves of the forest which stretched on all sides. 








*Houck, op. cit., I, 435. 
*Rattermann, Joc. cit., 11. 
*Houck, op. cit., I, 435. 
®Wahrheitsfreund, May 5, 1853. 
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The log house which Father Horstmann had built, served also 
as a chapel for the five members of the community. It was in 
this log cabin that the first Mass in Putnam County was cele- 
brated on Easter Sunday 1834. For several years this sixteen by 
eighteen hut west of Cranberry Creek served the three-fold purpose 
of church, school, and rectory.*° 

As soon as the necessary negotiations had been made the rest 
of the colonists were notified of the purchase of the land. Early 
in the summer the following with their families arrived from 
Detroit : Bernhard Kallhoff, Claus H. Schroder, and Anton Moor- 
man; in the fall came Gerhard Schluter, Heinrich Duling, and 
Franz Esch. John Kahle found a wife but she died less than 
two years later.*4 Some of the colonists lost courage because of 
haviig the wilderness to cultivate; but Father Horstmann advised 
and comforted, obtained implements for them, and gave them 
instructions in felling trees, in erecting log houses, and in cultivat- 
ing land. The priest took upon himself the securing of food 
from neighboring cities, cared for his flock in their illnesses, and 
gave money when necessary for providing nourishment. He did 
not try to establish theocratic rule and Utopian ideas but held 
the hardships and the unregulated life of pioneer days not so 
weighty a matter. He did not lose courage when things were not 
as he had visioned them before departure from the old country, 
as many did before and after him, but remained firm at his self- 
chosen post.’ Log cabins were erected; corn and potatoes were 
planted. However, the scanty provisions brought from Detroit 
were soon exhausted; and the crops, on account of the poor culti- 
vation consequent on the initial difficulty of clearing the land that 
first year, were small in quantity; so there was considerable hard- 
ship during the early days. For some years there was no grist 
mill within a radius of several miles, while farming implements 
and household utensils had to be brought all the way from Findlay 
or Dayton. 


*Koerner, loc. cit., 300. The recollections recorded here were collected 
at a time when John Kahle was still living near the village of Glandorf. 
“Collectanea,” Central Blatt and Social Justice, XX, 139. 

“Koerner, loc. cit., 302. 
*Holweck, joc. cit., 129, 131. 
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Since the first chapel would no longer accommodate the congre- 
gation, in 1835 with the assistance of the Ottawa Indians, then 
numerous in northwestern Ohio, Father Horstmann built at his 
own expense a frame church, twenty by thirty feet. In point of 
style it was suited to its sylvan surroundings; the pulpit was made 
from the hollow trunk of a sycamore tree, with a place cut out 
for entrance; four slanting logs resting against the church served 
as a substitute for a bell tower. The following year there was 
erected a “great roomy school” which was really a portion of the 
new pastoral residence, thirty-six by thirty-eight feet, built by 
the priest at his own expense in which he acted as first teacher. 
Shortly afterwards Father Horstmann presented the congregation 
with four hundred acres of land for the future maintenance of their 
priest. On this tract on the west bank of Cranberry Creek, he 
erected a sawmill and a grist mill and thus saved the colonists 
many long and tedious journeys to have their wheat and corn 
ground.*% 

By 1836 the colony had considerably increased in number by 
the arrival of compatriots of Father Horstmann. The increase 
may be estimated from the following figures taken from the visita- 
tion record of Bishop Purcell: number of baptisms in 1835, two; 
in 1836, twenty; in 1838, twenty-nine; to October 30, 1840, thirty- 
three.44 In June 1837 Father Horstmann reported that his con- 
gregation at Glandorf numbered almost eighty families and 
admitted that though the church was too small, the project of 
building a larger one was hindered by poverty.*® The visitation 
record in 1840 listed Glandorf as a parish of one hundred and 
twenty-two German families with a Catholic school supported 
by the township.3® One hundred children were reported in at- 
tendance in 1853.37 

Father Horstmann often wrote back to Germany telling of his 


*Koerner, loc. cit., 302; Houck, op. cit., I, 436; Catholic Telegraph, De- 
cember 12, 1840; Wahrheitsfreund, May 5, 1853. 

“Catholic Telegraph, December 12, 1840. 

“University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-f, Horstmann to Purcell, 
June 2, 1837. 

*Weahrheitsfreund, November 19, 1840. 

*Ibid., May 6, 1853. 
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colony ; as a result of one of these letters somewhat more than a 
year before his death (February 21,1843), his friend, Father 
George Boehne joined him as assistant.** During his years of 
service in Glandorf Father Horstmann looked after the bodily as 
well as the spiritual welfare of his parishioners and helped many 
a poor family to get a start in the community, for many of the 
first settlers were so lacking in material goods that the women 
and children did the farm work while the men worked on the 
canal being constructed in that region. A foundation of Father 
Horstmann independent of Glandorf was the congregation, now 
defunct, of Petersburg, Auglaize County, one mile south of Frey- 
burg where a group of families built a log chapel in 1836; by 
January 1840 when the congregation was organized, it numbered 
seventy-two families.*® After the arrival of his assistant in 1841, 
Father Horstmann planned on taking a trip to Europe and upon 
his return beginning the construction of a stone church; yet as 
in the case of King David, he prepared the way for the construc- 
tion of a worthy temple in honor of God but left the erection to 
his successor, who in this case was his friend, Father Boehne. The 
cornerstone of the new St. John’s Church, a stone edifice fifty 
by one hundred feet, was blessed in 1846 and the church dedicated 
the first Sunday of Advent two years later. The erection of the 
church “‘without money and without pay” had been a community 
project ; every member of the congregation had his appointed days 
when he was expected to work on the building without pay ; some 
contributed building material; others made brick, quarried stone, 
or hewed timber; still others furnished teams to haul the material. 
After the transfer of Father Boehne almost at the end of 1848, the 
Sisters of the Precious Blood came to take charge of the education 
of the children. The community continued to grow so that by 1874 
three new parishes had been formed from the original district of 
St. John’s Parish and the 1848 church had become too small for 
those remaining in the parent congregation.*® 


University of Notre Dame Archives, II-4-k, Horstmann to Purcell, 
January 18, 1842. 

*Lamott, op. cit., 156. 

“Houck, op. cit., 437-38. 
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In the outward appearance of Glandorf, as in all else about the 
place, the villagers held closely to the customs of Osnabriick, 
whence its founder had come. There was but one street deserving 
the name and that extended over a mile, in a north-south direction. 
Lining it on either side, interspersed here and there with stores 
and shops, were the quaint, durable, homelike houses of the vil- 
lagers, each with a spacious and well kept garden, and with the 
fields of the German country folk so near that the laborers thereon 
could be heard as well as seen from the village street. In 1869 
the colony was reported to possess three hundred families, of 
which seventy-one dwelt in the town, most of these being farmers 
though a few were workers in the mills and factory near by. The 
good soil, healthfulness of the location, and good water supply 
had proved to be assets to the growth of the community. Unlike 
many of the Catholic immigrant colonies where a resident priest 
was secured only after the expiration of several years, from the 
very beginning there was a priest in the settlement and sometimes 
two ;#1 and the Catholic school began with the arrival of the first 
families. 

Meanwhile Catholicism had been making progress in the neigh- 
boring State of Indiana, though within that State there were prob- 
ably only two places where real colonization efforts were put forth: 
in the formation of the German settlement at Jasper in Dubois 
County and in the Belgian Colony at Leopold in Perry County. 
During 1833 the Catholic Miscellany and the Catholic Telegraph 
had printed accounts of regions within the States where it seemed 
advisable for Catholics to settle. The progress of Catholicism in 
the State looked promising enough to Pope Gregory XVI to war- 
rant the erection, in May 1834, of the Diocese of Vincennes which 
was to comprise a portion of Eastern Illinois in addition to the 
entire State of Indiana. On October 28 of that year, in the cathe- 
dral of St. Louis, Simon Gabriel Bruté was consecrated Bishop 
of the new diocese. Bishop Bruté at once decided to visit the 
northern portion of his diocese and sent Reverend S. P. Lalumiere, 


“Listed in Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory from 
1835 to 1857 and 1859-1860, and in Dunigan’s American Catholic Almanac 
and List of Clergy (1858-1859). 
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his assistant, to perform a like function in the southern portion. 
They found scattered groups of Catholics, many of whom had not 
heard Mass for several months. The largest flocks were in Chicago 
and Fort Wayne; several hundred were employed on the canals.*? 

The beginnings of Jasper in Dubois County go back to 1801 
when Scottish settlers came along the Buffalo Trace which led 
from the blue grass region of Kentucky to the prairies of Illinois. 
Other settlers followed after the War of 1812. The town of 
Jasper came into being as the result of people settling in the 
vicinity of Benjamin Enlow’s mill, built at a strategic point of 
communication for the locality. In 1830 the county seat was 
transferred to the village growing up around the mill; and in 
September of that year Hosea Smith, the surveyor of Pike County, 
plotted the town on land still covered with forests. The com- 
missioners planned to call the place Eleanor or Elandor in honor 
of the wife of Joseph Enlow; but she asked permission to select 
a name, soon returned with her Bible, and suggested the word 
Jasper.*® Mrs. Enlow had evidently read in the Book of the 
Apocalypse, chapter xxi, verse 19, “And the foundations of the 
wall of the city were adorned with all manner of precious stones. 
The first foundation was jasper.” 

The earliest settlers of Jasper and its vicinity were almost exclu- 
sively non-Catholic, with only a sprinkling of Catholic leaven, 
which, however, gradually permeated the whole mass. The first 
recorded visit of a priest there is that of Reverend Maurice de 
St. Palais, pastor of St. Mary’s in Daviess County, who in 1834 
found only two or three Catholic families in and about the town. 
He said Mass in the second story of the house of Dr. Aaron B. 
McCrillus, a Presbyterian, who put that place at his disposal.** 
At a later visit in 1860 this early missionary visitor, then Bishop 
of Vincennes, told the numerous congregation that his first flock 
there counted only five persons.* 


“Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, II, 638-44. 

“Wilson, History of Dubois County, 160. 

“Alerding, History of the Diocese of Vincennes, 304; Kleber, St. Joseph 
Parish, Jasper, Indiana Centenary, 1837-1937, 9. 

“Wahrheitsfreund, February 16, 1860, stated that Bishop de St. Palais 
on this occasion said he found only six families in the entire district. 
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In 1836 twelve Catholic families from Baden, Germany, settled 
near Jasper and formed the nucleus of what is now one of the 
largest parishes in the Diocese of Indianapolis. During the next 
year twenty-four, and in 1838 fourteen new Catholic arrivals 
entered land near Jasper.*® Most of these Catholic German immi- 
grants made Cincinnati their first goal in the United States, staying 
there as a rule just long enough to get their bearings and, if neces- 
sary, to earn sufficient money to purchase virgin farm land in the 
newly opened regions of the West. They went by boat from Cin- 
cinnati down the Ohio River to Troy in Indiana and then set out 
northward along the old Troy-Jasper road. Some arrived at New 
Orleans and came up to Troy by way of the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers. 

In 1837 Bishop Bruté decided that the twenty Catholic families 
at Jasper were sufficient to warrant the formation of a congrega- 
tion and sent Father de St. Palais to take care of the mission.** 
Dr. McCrillus, knowing some German and French, served as 
interpreter between the priest and the majority of his parishioners. 
No German priest had visited them but the Catholics around 
Jasper began a small log church. How solicitous the Bishop was 
for his flock in this little German mission appears from his account 
of a visit made there in September of that year: “I cannot ex- 
press the great sorrow I have experienced when, on visiting the 
Jasper Mission, I celebrated the Sacred Mysteries in the presence 
of a great number of German Catholics but was unable to impart 
to them the saving words of our holy religion. After Holy Mass 
I wept bitter tears, raised my hands to heaven, and told my sorrow 
to my God.”"48 

The Bishop found that the Catholics had procured enough land 
for one hundred families and that forty of these had already 
arrived, while by the following June the congregation had in- 
creased by six more families. All were being visited once each 
month by Father de St. Palais,*® who continued to recommend 


“Kleber, op. cit., 11. 

“‘Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Bruté to Rosati, July 29, 1837. 
“Quoted in Goedecker, Simon Bruté de Remur, First Bishop of Vi incennes, 
“Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Bruté to Rosati, June 2, 1838. 
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the advisability of obtaining a German-speaking priest for the 
parish. Bishop Bruté had evidently tried since early in 1837 to 
secure Reverend Joseph Kundek for this parish since in October 
of that year he wrote to the Archbishop of Vienna: ‘With great 
longing I await the arrival of a new priest, Rev. Joseph Kundek, 
of Croatia, whose coming was announced by your Princely Grace 
and by Father Kundek himself.”5° The joy of the Catholics at Jasper 
must have been great when toward the end of July 1838, a German- 
speaking priest, Reverend Joseph Ferneding, was sent by the 
Bishop to visit the congregation which by Easter of that year had 
reached the total of fifty families.°** The year 1837 is considered 
the foundation date of St. Joseph’s Parish on account of the build- 
ing of the first church in that year, the record for that year in 
the Book of Interments of six burials in “ground belonging to the 
church,” and the several pastoral ministrations during that time, 
though the first resident pastor did not arrive until a year later.5? 

The man whom Bishop Bruté intended to make the first resident 
pastor at Jasper was a dynamic figure, cut from hard-grained 
timber and carved to fit into his surroundings. He was a man of 
strong yet childlike faith, possessed of extraordinary energy and 
blessed besides with enthusiasm and cheerfulness. Joseph Kundek 
was born in August 1810 in Johannick in Croatia, ordained to 
the priesthood twenty-five years later and labored as an assistant 
in his native diocese of Agram for two years. While chaplain 
at Agram or on a visit to Vienna, he chanced upon a copy of the 
Berichte or reports of the Leopoldine Association, and after read- 
ing it said to his companions, “I can do the same as these mis- 
sionaries,” and at once sought permission from his Bishop to go 
to America. He received a release from his diocese to any Bishop 
in the United States who would accept his services. It happened 
that Bishop Flaget of Bardstown was then in Vienna and accepted 
the energetic young priest into the ranks of the clergy of his 
diocese; yet, upon his arrvial in America in 1838, Father Kundck 
seems to have gone directly to Vincennes. After Bishop Bruté 


“Berichte, XII, 34, letter of October 10, 1837. 
"Catholic Telegraph, September 13, 1838. 
™Kleber, op. cit., 15-16. 
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had satisfied himself regarding the qualifications of the new arrival, 
he appointed Father Kundek in charge at Jasper. Reverend 
Maurice de St. Palais accompanied the young priest to the field 
of his future labors and installed him as pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church on September 28, 1838.58 

In the humble log church the new pastor and his willing but 
poor congregation laid the foundation for the development of a 
real Catholic immigrant colony.5* To have some means of sub- 
sistence Father Kundek acquired farm property, hired someone to 
work it, and used the proceeds for his own support. He knew that 
for some time he might expect only scant support from his parish- 
ioners, since funds for even necessary parish developments had 
been borrowed, according to a report by Bishop Bruté to Father 
Kundek: “You will do well to notify the respective trustees of 
Jasper that I have already paid $100.00 of the $300.00 to be paid 
to Mr. Picquet. May they bethink themselves of paying me as 
best they can. I shall be grateful. But yet, as father and pastor, 
do not demand too urgently from these good people and sons, who 
as yet are perhaps in straightened circumstances.’’®® 

The Reverend Joseph Kundek proved himself from the first a 
man of far-sighted enterprise. He purchased from non-Catholic 
settlers as many tracts of land in and about Jasper as he could. 
Some contributions from the Leopoldine Foundation enabled him 
to do this. Among his purchases was that of one hundred and 
sixty acres from Henry Enlow and wife for $1,900, at that time 
timber land, but part of it later annexed to the town and known 
as the Maurice de St. Palais Addition and the Kundek Addition. 
In the acquisition of such property Father Kundek was not desir- 
ous of personal gain but was actuated by a consideration of future 
good to the Church. 

In connection with these purchases he sent frequent accounts 


“Tbid., 18. 

“In a letter to Wahrheitsfreund, September 24, 1840, Father Kundek 
said he had thirty-nine families in his congregation at the beginning of his 
pastorate, while the Bishop had reported fifty families even before Father 
Ferneding went to visit Jasper in July 1838. The discrepancy may be due 
to a difference in territory considered. 

Quoted in Kleber, op. cit., 19, from archives of St. Meinrad Abbey. 
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in 1839 and a number of subsequent years, to the Leopoldine 
Society and the editor of Der Wahrheitsfreund, encouraging 
Catholic settlers to join his parish or one of the adjacent con- 
gregations organized by him. In the first year of his ministry 
(1839) forty-nine families came as a result of this campaign, in 
the next year eleven. The decrease in number of Catholic land 
entrants after 1840 was probably owing largely to the fact that 
nearly all government land in the locality had been sold; yet the 
Tract Book in the Recorder’s office at Jasper shows thirty-nine 
Catholic entrants in the vicinity of Jasper from 1841 until Father 
Kundek’s death in 1857. Of these, one group of eleven families 
left from Pfaffenwerter, Baden, in March 1847, and narrowly 
avoided shipwreck during their first week at sea. In consequence 
of this danger, one of their number vowed to erect a stone crucifix 
near the church in his future place of residence. The ship arrived 
safe at New Orleans after a ten weeks’ voyage; and the following 
year, the stone cutter, who had made this promise, fulfilled it by 
erecting a large stone crucifix near the south entry of the church 
grounds at Jasper.*® 

Although as a rule every land entrant represented a family, the 
increase of Catholic settlers within St. Joseph’s parish cannot be 
determined merely on the basis of such type of securing possession. 
Many bought the homesteads of non-Catholic settlers or purchased 
from the pastor as many acres as they desired of the large tracts 
previously acquired by him for such resale. In this manner the 
vicinity of Jasper and eventually the town itself became predom- 
inantly Catholic. Under date of December 10, 1839, Father Kun- 
dek wrote to the Leopoldine Society that he had at Jasper about 
ninety families, mostly German.*? 

The rapidly increasing congregation soon found its log church 
too small and resolved to build a new edifice that would serve its 
needs for many years to come. After some previous negotiations 
for a suitable site, Father Kundek finally purchased twenty acres 
of primeval forest forming a slight elevation on the border of the 


*Kleber, op. cit., 21-22. 
"Berichte, XIII, 20. 
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town, in addition to two acres secured a couple weeks before.%* 
The new church was to be of brick, resting on a stone foundation, 
and to resemble in outward appearance the cathedral at Vincennes. 
There was no money on hand to pay for building material so the 
very trees cleared from the site of the church were soon converted 
into portions of a new temple to their Creator. The brick was 
made by hand just outside the southwest corner of the old ceme- 
tery. The parishioners prepared the material, giving their service 
gratis; some who had no means of conveyance carried their quota 
of bricks in their hands. Sand and stone were hauled, logs 
hewed for the roof and for pillars, lime was burnt; in fact, all that 
could be done with local ability was cheerfully accomplished ; even 
the women helped as best they could. 

The cornerstone was laid September 8, 1840, having been blessed 
the previous Sunday by Bishop Celestine de la Hailandiére, suc- 
cessor of Bishop Bruté. On this occasion fifty-three children were 
confirmed and the new cemetery adjoining the church was blessed. 
The following day the formation of a sodality in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, with seventy charter members among the men 
and women, was accompanied by a colorful procession in which 
many of the one hundred and thirty-one parish families partici- 
pated.5® With both manual and spiritual cooperation engaged to 
such an extent, it is not surprising to learn that by December 8 
of the next year the building was under roof and ready for use. 
There was an entire absence of pews and of many accessories of 
ordinary church equipment; however, there was an altar, and 
so the building was considered ready for dedication. The pastor 
described the events on that occasion, when the town turned 
out for a gala day: 

On December 7, 1841, I rode with twelve German horse- 
men to Portersville to escort the bishop from there to Jasper. 


. .. The horsemen, in two single files, escorted the bishop up 
to within one mile of the town, where two German companies, 


"Wahrheitsfreund, September 20, 1840. 

“Tbid., September 30, 1840; Berichte, XV, 53, letter of May 24, 1841. One 
hundred dollars from the Leopoldine Society had been used toward the 
purchase of the site of the church. 
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firing volleys in three platoons, saluted the parade. There- 
upon they joined the rear of our cavalcade, and we proceeded 
to the nuns’ convent where the boys and girls, and the people 
carrying a crucifix, were lined up to receive us. .. . How 
different from three years and three months ago. . . Now 
the children alone are more numerous than the whole parish 
at that time. 

On the morning of December 8 . . . the bishop in full pon- 
tificals, accompanied by four priests and by acolytes, and a 
long procession of Catholic people approached and entered 
the old church for the last service there and to escort Our 
Eucharistic Lord in solemn procession with hymns and select 
songs to a more worthy abode. He had scarcely left the old 
church when in accordance with a traditional custom these 
good old Germans saluted the Blessed Sacrament with three 
volleys, whilst the whole congregation fell on its knees and 
with bowed heads for the last time adored God in His old 
house. After this I locked the old church and joined the pro- 
cession, in which two girls in white carried the keys on a red- 
green velvet cushion to the new church. On the bishop’s 
arrival at the main entrance I handed him the keys; he re- 
turned them to me that I might open the church. . . . What 
joy, to see this large church, 100 by 54, nearly filled with 
Catholic people. . . .”8 


In a postscript to this jubilant letter containing an incidental 
mention of “the nuns’ convent” Father Kundek asked for the 
publication of the following advertisement : 


GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
AT 
Jasper, DuBois County, INDIANA 


The Sisters of Providence, four in number, have taken 
over the education of girls in the English, the French, and 
the German languages. . . . The course will include all branches 
that are taught in any institution in America. . . . The price 
for board and tuition will be $75.00 a year. . . . The be- 
ginning is on March 21, 1842.%1 


Extra charges were to be made for music, painting, and drawing. 
Pupils from the ages of ten to eighteen were to be admitted. 


“Berichte, XVI, 55-60, letter of July 27, 1842; Wahrheitsfreund, Jan- 
uary 13, 1842. 
“Tbid., January 13, 1842. 
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At the time of publication of this announcement, the Sisters had 
not arrived in Jasper; but Father Kundek had made arrange- 
ments with Mother Theodore Guérin, superior of the small group 
of Sisters of Providence who in October 1840 had arrived from 
France and settled at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, to have 
members of her Community take charge of this educational insti- 
tution. Mother Theodore had suggested the appropriateness of 
having the installation of the Sisters in this convent, their first 
establishment outside the motherhouse, take place on March 19, 
the feast of St. Joseph, a patron of their Congregation as well as 
of the parish wherein the Sisters would labor. Father Kundek 
and his parishioners gave the Sisters a grand reception including 
a procession in which the Blessed Sacrament was carried by the 
Bishop under triumphal arches made of boughs of trees decorated 
with flowers and with birds of rich plumage tethered among the 
flowers. (The birds were attached to small baskets concealed in 
the foliage. ) ®? 

The prospectus of the school suggested the imparting of a sec- 
ondary education as its chief undertaking but from the nature cf 
circumstances this school included primary education and in the 
course of little more than two years developed into a regular grade 
school under county auspices. The difficulties in conducting the 
school arose not from lack of pupils at the beginning of this educa- 
tional endeavor, since there were sixty enrolled at the start, but 
from the indifference of many Catholics when even slight financial 
sacrifices were required, and partly from mistrust and opposition 
on the part of some non-Catholics. Frequently the pastor had 
to contribute personally toward the support of the Sisters; when 
he was absent from 1851 to 1853 and during his last illness, they 
suffered real want and were withdrawn by Mother Theodore for 
nearly two years until better arrangements were made for their 
maintenance by Father Kundek’s successor.** Until the coming 
of the Sisters the zealous pastor had assembled all the children 


@Alerding, op. cit., 580. 
“Cited from Records of St. Mary-of-the-Woods in Kleber, op. cit., 29-30. 
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and had himself acted as school teacher and instructor in languages. 
The Sisters took care of the younger boys in the primary school ; 
and a series of male teachers, including one Mormon, looked after 
the education of the older ones. 

Father Kundek’s energetic spirit led him, and with him his con- 
gregation, to a keen interest in the public affairs of Jasper. When, 
in August 1839, fire destroyed the log courthouse, the construction 
of a new building became imperative; but the first contractor gave 
up the work after he had finished the foundation. Finally the 
pastor of St. Joseph’s could no longer endure the sight of this 
foundation which he considered a reproach to Jasper and the 
entire county. After assuring himself of the feasibility of the 
undertaking and securing the cooperation of various tradesmen who 
agreed to give their services for twenty-five cents a day (and even 
this amount was contributed to the church fund) he decided that 
the building could be erected for $6,773. He thereupon filed a 
petition with the Board of County Commissioners offering to 
undertake the job which nobody else wanted and to complete the 
task in a year’s time. He was awarded the contract on December 
3, 1844. Of this civic enterprise Wilson says: “The specifications 
for the work would be a credit to a modern architect. It was 
carefully and skillfully drawn, and it was followed to the letter, 
even to the finial on the steeple. . . . The undertaking was the 
foundation of Jasper’s growth and prosperity, and it gained for 
Father Kundek the esteem and confidence of all, irrespective of 
church, creed, or nationality, because he had undertaken and 
completed a work none other dared undertake.”®* The work was 
finished within a year and was so well done that the courthouse 
was still in good condition when the prosperous county in 1910 
replaced it with a more modern structure. 

In 1840 Father Kundek reported that the Americans, meaning 
his English speaking fellow citizens, wanted to send him to the 
Legislature at Indianapolis to represent Dubois County but that 
he had declined. “Although they overlook the characteristic quali- 


“Wilson, op. cit., 203-04. 
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ties of a Catholic priest,” he said, “I can pardon them and look 
for their confidence and good will. I am a missionary, not a sena- 
tor, a legislator, nor a magistrate.”®5 He nevertheless did act as 
a member of the board of examiners for the certification of teachers 
in Dubois County from 1853 to 1857. 

Under his direction the parish took an active part in the various 
civic festivities of the locality. In the Fifties no Fourth of July 
celebration was complete without the uniformed “Father Kundek’s 
Guards,” one hundred strong, marching in the parade. At times 
the pastor himself, the “Duke of Jasper,’ as some called him, 
took command. It was especially at church celebrations that the 
“Guards” put in their appearance, and in Holy Week a special 
group carrying halberds stood at attention at “Das Heilige Grab.” 
Father Kundek’s Slavonic love of bright color and pomp, com- 
bined with the German liking for military display, singing, and 
martial music, produced picturesque scenes. 

The zeal of the pastor of St. Joseph’s Church at Jasper was not 
confined to the limits of that parish. Missionary journeys on 
horseback for two hundred or three hundred miles were quite 
usual for him especially during Easter time. In July 1839 he 
completed a circuit of seven hundred miles including Chicago and 
the Picquet settlement in southern Illinois. In southern Indiana 
below the White River, there are very few present day parishes 
not indebted to his pastoral care. He directed groups of Bavarians 
to nearby Maria Hilf and others to Celestine where he founded 
the town and parish in 1843; in the latter place forty families 
had settled before the end of 1844. He also founded a German 
parish at Fulda in 1847.°* It was always his plan to concentrate 
the scattered Catholic families in order to be better able to minister 
to their spiritual wants. In the case of Celestine (named in honor of 
Bishop de la Hailandiére), as earlier in Ferdinand, he bought 
a large tract of land which he laid out into lots, the proceeds 


“Berichte, XIV, 67-68, letter of August 5, 1840. 
“Letter from Rev. Joseph J. Sermershein, New Alsace, Ind., to the writer, 
— * 1938; Holweck, “Two Pioneer Indiana Priests,” Mid-America, 
, 69, 73. 
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from the sale of which was used toward the church building fund. 

The most important of his colonies apart from Jasper was that 
twelve miles from the parent parish at Ferdinand, given this name 
in honor of King Ferdinand of Austria. Forty German Catholic 
families were reported there in 1839, located mostly on sixty-four 
acre plots of Congress land, in a healthy region and on rich soil. 
Notice was given in the following April of sale on the twenty- 
second of that month of lots 100 by 100 in the new city at a price 
of ten dollars each, provided half the price was paid by June 1 
and the remainder by September 1. It was expected that a Ger- 
man priest would be appointed as resident pastor as soon as the 
community had increased somewhat in size.6* Two years later 
one hundred German Catholic families had settled in and about 
the town. The blessing of the church on Palm Sunday and the 
celebration on May 30 of the patronal feast of the church and 
town had been accompanied by the processions of which Father 
Kundek was so fond.® After a lapse of two more years the 
population of the combined congregations of Jasper and Ferdinand 
was given as three hundred families; a year later the latter had 
between one hundred and forty and one hundred and fifty to its 
own credit. It was because of this rapid increase in population 
that Father Kundek felt encouraged to organize a parish in the 
mission at Celestine and to build a large church at Ferdinand. 
These two parishes with Jasper were attended by two priests, 
one resident at Jasper, the other at Ferdinand.® 

By the end of the Forties, Father Kundek felt the extensive 
missionary work was getting beyond his power to carry on satis- 
factorily. Moreover, malarial fever and other maladies troubled 
him greatly. He wanted German-speaking priests for the several 
German communities then formed or in process of formation 
within his district; but as the work proved too trying and living 
conditions too poor for the several priests sent by the bishop to 


“Wahrheitsfreund, April 2, 1840; Berichte, XIV, 67 letter of August 
5, 1840. 

*Wahrheitsfreund, August 18, 1842. 

“Berichte, XVIII, 39-40, letter of December 23, 1844; ibid., XIX, 79, 
letter of July 23, 1845. 
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assist him, he finally turned to Religious Communities for help. 
Other efforts having failed, he resolved to obtain help from the 
Benedictine Monastery at Einseideln, Switzerland. Only because 
Bishop de St. Palais urged that a foundation be made in the Vin- 
cennes Diocese did the superiors at Einseideln finally agree to 
make a foundation near Jasper. It was Father Kundek’s plan 
to have the Benedictines take over all his missions outside of 
Jasper and, after his death or transfer, that of the mother parish 
also. Father Ulrich Christen and Father Bede O’Connor, the first 
two Benedictines to come, were urged by the Bishop to assist on 
the missions; and it was only after the arrival of reinforcements 
from Switzerland that some kind of monastic life could be estab- 
lished in the log cabin that formed the germ of the present St. 
Meinrad Abbey. A letter from Vincennes and another from 
Ferdinand, written by the two Benedictines to the Abbot at Ein- 
seideln, told of the welcome accorded them and conveyed favorable 
first impressions of the people of Indiana who were characterized 
as being good, of simple and open character, not yet corrupted, 
in fact, much like the Swiss of their native locality. The Rev- 
erend Bede O’Connor was given charge of Jasper after the death 
of Father Kundek on December 4, 1857. 

Bishop de St. Palais, who as a missionary priest had in 1834 
said the first Mass in Jasper for a congregation of five persons, 
arrived in that flourishing town on January 14, 1860 on his 
episcopal visitation; in the district where he had on the first visit 
found six families, he now found eleven hundred Catholic families, 
grouped into eight parishes, each with a school and Benedictine 
convent."1| The parish of St. Joseph, by that date reduced to 
sixty-three square miles contained within its limits 2,640 Catholics 
who owned seventy-two per cent of all lands within the parish 
limits. The various small town trades were represented but there 
were as yet no factories. The farmers on their arrival put all 
their money into the purchase of land and later into the erection 


Annales, XXV, 306-312, letter of February 27, 1853. 
"Catholic Telegraph, February 4, 1860. 
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of buildings and development of their farms. Nearly all the immi- 
grants of the Jasper colony and its offshoots came from countries 
where the church was supported by endowments or State contri- 
butions and where only penny offerings by the faithful were cus- 
tomary. After twenty years of the unselfish but financially unsound 
guidance of their first pastor, Father Bede found his Sunday 
collections ranging generally from thirty-three to ninety-seven 
cents. Even for the period 1876-1880 they averaged only $151.92 
annually. Yet the parishioners when properly approached always 
rose to an emergency and contributed liberally of their money, 
building material, or labor. Father Bede brought less of personal 
leadership but more of diplomacy and order to the parish than 
his energetic but frequently unconventional predecessor; and be- 
fore his departure for Terre Haute in November 1860, he had 
done much toward placing the parish finances on a sound basis. 
While the external pomp of the cavalcade, music, and musketry 
on great occasions was still permitted, he had introduced a more 
liturgical spirit into the parish.™? 

The other important center of Catholic life in Indiana, that of 
Leopold*® in Perry County, had its inspiration in Reverend Julian 
Benoit who had come to America with Bishop Bruté in 1836. The 
Bishop, visiting France in search of recruits for his diocese, was 
one day surprised at young Benoit, then a deacon and professor 
at the Grand Seminary at Lyons, volunteering his services. Bishop 
Bruté did not hesitate to express his feeling that a youth who had 
been raised in such surroundings as he and who already held a 
good position would not be able to undergo the life of a missionary 
in the wilderness of Indiana where he might have to spend an 
entire night in the forest and even become lost while on errands 
of mercy. But the neophyte insisted upon his desire to make the 
sacrifice for love of God and was accepted. Upon his arrival in 
the United States, he studied the English language and after a 
fair mastery of it was ordained in April 1837. 


™Kleber, op. cit., 54-56, 58-59, 63. 
™Material for this account of Leopold was taken from Ebnet, Ms. History 
of Leopold. 
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In September of that year he was made resident pastor of St. 
Mary’s at Derby in Perry County, Indiana, and that same autumn 
organized three other congregations in the county; but his work 
in connection with the future Leopold did not commence until 
the spring of 1838. The new congregation, with its center six 
miles north of Derby, was decidedly rural; and at its inception 
had neither name nor place of worship. In August Bishop Bruté 
bought land, had a combination church and parsonage built on it, 
and told Father Benoit to move there from Derby as this new 
mission was centrally located among those over which he had 
charge. This first church, commonly referred to as “The Chapel,” 
was a two story frame building having two rooms below for 
residence, and the upper floor, reached from the outside by a very 
steep stairway, for religious services. 

During February 1840 Father Benoit wrote to friends at several 
seaports in Europe, especially in Belgium and France, recom- 
mending them to induce emigrants going to America to settle in 
the Chapel parish where land could be obtained for $1.25 per acre 
and where there was a church with a resident priest who could 
speak their language. Hardly a week had passed after these letters 
had been sent to Europe before Father Benoit received an order 
from Bishop de la Hailandiére to take charge of the parish at Fort 
Wayne. Already he had done much to organize the church in 
Perry County and had laid foundations for the influx of Catholics 
from Europe to the Chapel parish though he left there before any 
of them arrived. He was succeeded by the Reverend August F. 
Bessonies who arrived on February 27, five days after his ordina- 
tion. The first Belgians and French who arrived in response to 
Father Benoit’s invitation came in 1841 and 1842. In the latter 
year two Germans, Michael and Peter Casper also came. The 
newcomers told the priest that many other families from Europe 
would soon be following them. Father Bessonies rejoiced at the 
prospect of no longer having to go over a mile to see his nearest 
neighbor and in his joy thought of starting a town in the wilder- 
ness. In 1842 Bishop de la Hailandiére purchased forty acres 
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north of the Chapel land for this purpose. Leopold was selected 
as a fitting name; for Father Bessonies sought through this choice 
to honor the King of Belgium, to pay a compliment to the Leo- 
poldine Society which had contributed the money for purchase of 
the land and the erection of the first church, and to serve as a 
memento of his own brother. The new town plotted “in order to 
promote both the temporal and spiritual welfare of the French 
people coming from Europe” had six north and south streets, each 
sixty feet wide, and a public square in the center.” 

At the time of its organization the parish had a few English- 
speaking families who had moved there from Derby as well as the 
new immigrants who spoke French; later some German and 
Irish families joined the parish. The growing congregation re- 
quired a larger church, so in 1843 a large log building was erected 
for this purpose at the south end of the church lot and placed under 
the patronage of St. Augustine. During that same year a log 
parsonage was placed on the other end of the lot; here Father 
Bessonies lived and because of his ability and his interest in com- 
munity affairs became the leading man of the place. The new town 
soon had a doctor and also could boast of a store and a blacksmith 
shop. In 1844 a log schoolhouse was built and three years later 
a postoffice was started with the pastor its first postmaster. The 
school was supported by private subscriptions until 1851 when it 
came under the Indiana Public School System. By 1849 there 
were fifteen families living in the town. Sermons and public 
prayers had been in English from 1838 to 1841; but on account 
of the influx of the Belgians, from the latter date down to the 
Sixties, the use of French became so widespread that Leopold 
seemed like a foreign colony until about 1879; then under the 
pastor, Reverend Philip Doyle, the English language gradually 
superseded the French. This change was more easily brought 
about at that date as most of the early Belgian and French settlers 
were passing to their eternal reward. 

Catholics settled in localities adjacent to Perry County in the 


“Deed Record “C” of Perry County, p. 355, copy sent by Rev. Henry 
Ebnet to the writer. 
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early 1840’s and were entrusted to the care of Father Bessonies 
whose time was so largely taken up with organizing new congre- 
gations and visiting his many stations that he became known as 
the “Catholic Circuit Rider.” It was not until the time of his 
successor, Reverend John Paul Dion, that the Know Nothings 
gave outward evidence of alarm at the growing number of Catholics 
in Southern Indiana. The editor of the Cannelton Reporter, on 
October 2, 1858, had told of the remarkable success of the Ger- 
man Swiss colony at Tell City, mentioning the 1,500 people who 
had arrived and prophesying that before another year had passed 
their number would undoubtedly have increased to 5,000. The 
Know Nothing element among the native population had become 
alarmed at the prospect of so many foreigners in their midst; and 
when they looked around at the several Catholic churches being 
built in Perry County just then, they determined to scare the 
Catholics out of the region. They waited until one evening when 
Father Dion was visiting a mission in Harrison County. A crowd 
of malcontents then rushed unannounced into Leopold, took out the 
rectory furniture and made a bonfire of it, and placed firebrands 
around the doors and on all window sills of the church. When the 
fire appeared to be fiercely burning inside, they departed hurriedly 
for their homes. The French, Irish, and German parishioners 
were able to save the church; but for some time Father Dion 
refused to live at Leopold. 

Tell City on the Ohio River, three miles from Cannelton, the 
scene of the flourishing Swiss colony mentioned above, was founded 
in 1858. The first Catholics in the vicinity arrived ten years before 
and were ministered to by Reverend August Bessonies at ‘“‘Mistle- 
toe Lodge’”’ on the Huntington estate until the establishment of a 
church at Cannelton in September 1850. In July 1857 the Swiss 
Colonization Society of Cincinnati purchased the Huntington estate 
of seven hundred acres and other land to the extent of over four 
thousand acres. Their object was to establish a colony for those 
who came from the German portions of Switzerland, to which 
they gave the name of the Swiss hero, William Tell. Plans for 
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the colony were perfected in Cincinnati; in the fall of 1857 the 
town was surveyed and laid out and everything made ready for 
immediate settlement when the shareholders should have arrived 
the following year. From March 13, 1858, when the first three 
or four families arrived by steamboat from Cincinnati, to October 1 
of that year, the population had grown to fifteen hundred. Rev- 
erend Michael Marendt of Cannelton visited the colony from the 
fall of 1858 and the next year organized St. Paul’s parish which 
then had only twenty-five families, including that of Charles 
Steinauer, one of the main promoters of the Society. A special 
delegation had been sent to Father Marendt suggesting that Saint 
William be made the patron of their church which was built that 
same year, but he feared many would misunderstand and think 
William Tell a Catholic saint and so suggested St. Paul, whose 
feast was celebrated the day of their visit to him, as the patron of 
their church. The growth in Catholicism of this colony did not 
occur in the early days but only toward 1900; especially after that 
date it grew quite rapidly to a present congregation of nearly 
eighteen hundred.*® 

In 1830 or thereabouts a French colony was led to the neighbor- 
hood of Perry County by a missionary priest whose name has long 
since passed into oblivion. The group may have been led to the 
picturesque, rugged, and, in many places, barren hills southeast of 
New Albany, Floyd County, by search for high, healthy ground 
or typography reminiscent of their former homeland. They called 
the place Porrentruy from the native Canton of many of the set- 
tlers ; this name received formal entry on the books of “La Societe 
Francaise of New Albany,” incorporated by act of the Assembly 
in 1855. The people, mostly Belgian French with a few Swiss, 
were honest and industrious; they planted vineyards, vegetable 
gardens, and orchards among the hills; and for years the colony 
prospered. They were nearer to New Albany than the earlier 
French settlement six miles distant, known as St. Mary’s-of-the- 
Knobs, and were persuaded by Father Neyron, who had charge 


™Ebnet, Ms. Account of Tell City, 1-3, 9. 
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of these two parishes, to attend church at New Albany rather than 
to build a church of their own. This zealous priest, however, 
visited their colony and held Vesper services for them once each 
month. On Sundays the older people could be seen driving the 
mile or two to church while the young people walked in couples. 
The community was at its prime between 1850 and 1860 when 
there were at least one hundred young people in the colony, enjoy- 
ing good times together. Several of the oldest settlers had been 
soldiers of Napoleon and liked to tell stories of their early adven- 
tures. This once prosperous colony has now become a memory, 
with only a few ruins of their former habitations and such local 
names as French Creek and French Creek School as reminders of 
past days. The probable reasons for this occurrence were that 
the region chosen for the homes of the colonists was naturally 
steep and of low fertility; they had no resident priest or church 
to hold them together as a congregation; and after the first 
American generation had grown up, the young people drifted away. 
Moreover, through intermarriage with incoming Americans the 
French stock deteriorated and the region became known for law- 
lessness in the Eighties and Nineties.”¢ 

More enduring than Porrentruy was the German settlement with 
which Father Joseph Ferneding, missionary of all Indiana, had 
connections of such nature that it may be classed as a colony. 
About 1835 a few German Catholic families left Cincinnati to 
settle in Ray Township, Franklin County, Indiana; yet though 
they were so few in number that a half dozen cabins sufficed to 
shelter them, their little gathering included a store and the 
cobbler shop of Ben Hinnekamp and boasted of the name of New 
Oldenburg. During the months of late 1836 and early 1837 the 
German immigrants in Cincinnati, along with many others, were 
suffering from hard times following the issuance of the Specie 
Circular and began a wholesale exodus to the farm lands. Be- 
cause of the hilly nature of Ray Township, land around New 


Green, “French Settlements in Floyd County,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, XI, 67-69. 
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Oldenburg sold for 1.25 an acre and in some places for almost 
nothing to those who would enter and improve it. The community 
increased to a dozen families by the fall of 1836 partly through the 
enterprise of John Henry Ronnebaum and Henry Plaspohl, who 
bought up large tracts of land and sold it in small parcels at fairly 
reasonable prices. They bought two hundred acres from William 
George, the pioneer Yankee settler of the region, laid it out in 
town lots, and advertised the fine prospects of “Oldenburg” 
through the publication of notices in Cincinnati; the latter held 
out an opportunity to purchase lots in the new town prior to 
September 15, 1847. One of the lots, fifty feet wide and almost a 
thousand feet deep, was reserved for the church and support of the 
pastor whom they hoped soon to secure.7? 

The community grew and prospered through the combined 
efforts of the real estate agents and Father Ferneding, missionary 
of all Indiana, who directed to the German Catholic settlement on 
Salt Creek (the name given to the colony by this missionary who 
fixed his scattered posts in mind by neighboring streams) the 
German Catholics passing through Harrison. Another source 
of encouragement toward the upbuilding of their locality was 
provided by the inhabitants of Oldenburg on their trips to Law- 
renceburg on the Ohio River. If in that river port they saw some 
of their countrymen and co-religionists alighting from the boats 
that stopped there, they directed such to their new town. Various 
occupations such as those of blacksmiths, cobblers, storekeepers, 
coopers, brewers, wheelwrights, and carpenters were soon added 
to that of farming which was most common to the locality. Ex- 
cept for the German Lutherans of Hunterville, all the pioneers 
into Ray Township were staunch Catholics, who, while wresting 
a home for themselves from the wilderness, kept in mind the need 
of a church and school. Father Ferneding, from his early experi- 
ence as a young immigrant working on the Louisville Canal in 
1825, had learned the need of grouping Catholics in order to pre- 


™Wilken, A Historical Sketch of the Holy Family Church and Parish, 
Oldenburg, Indiana, 1837-1937, 15-17. 
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vent loss of the Faith through isolation ; and he, therefore, induced 
Catholic families to settle near Oldenburg and said Mass several 
times in the home of one of the townspeople. A church was 
already under construction in 1837, while the records show that 
two children of the settlers were baptized by Father Ferneding 
that same year. Reverend Conrad Schniederjohns was appointed 
resident pastor by Bishop Bruté in April 1838 and remained for 
four years. Shortly after the accession of Bishop de la Hailandiére 
to Vincennes in 1839, a census of his diocese was ordered to be 
taken; the survey of missions in Franklin, Ripley, and Dearborn 
Counties made by Father Ferneding listed Salt Creek as having 
about one hundred and thirty families.*® 

The person to whom Oldenburg still feels most indebted for 
its religious and educational advancement as well as for a con- 
siderable amount of civic progress is Reverend Franz Joseph 
Rudolph, an Alsatian, who came there late in October 1844 and 
remained until his death twenty-two years later. From his diary*® 
one may learn much of the history of this community and, inci- 
dentally, how this zealous priest filled the roles of pastor, mission- 
ary to several small congregations, school teacher, builder, laborer 
on several edifices, lawyer, and peacemaker, in fact the patriarch 
of this progressive yet, for many years, primitive town. By 1849 
some of the dwellers there felt the town was becoming too citified 
and so six Catholic and three non-Catholic families formed a cara- 
van and departed westward. Most of them settled at Fort Atkin- 
son, Iowa; one of them, Anton Stadl formed a little village in that 
same state known as Stadlville; while another, Joseph Spillman, 
moved northward and became the founder of Spillville, since 
then a center of Bohemian culture.°° To Father Rudolph belongs 
the credit for building the stone church in 1846 and the larger 
Gothic brick church begun in 1861 and consecrated by Bishop de 
St. Palais on December 14, 1862. Father Rudolph was also 


*Tbid., 18-22. 

™*Ibid., quoted with explanations on pp. 27-50. 

60 Archdiocesan Archives of Dubuque: “Data—The Turkey River 
Country,” 50, compiled by Rev. John F. Kempker. 
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responsible for securing Franciscan Sisters from Vienna, the first 
of whom arrived at Oldenburg January 6, 1851; for arranging that 
the Franciscan Fathers should take charge of the parish after his 
death and establish a monastery there; and, through his own un- 
tiring early efforts and the later work of the Franciscans, for mak- 
ing the scene of his labors an outstanding educational center of the 
Middle West. 





CHAPTER IV 


CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT COLONIES IN ILLINOIS, MiIssourI, AND 
MICHIGAN Prior To 1840 


The active colonization movement began in Illinois, as in 
Indiana, only in the 1830’s. Although it was in 1833 that Ferdi- 
nand Boehne and Friedrich Hemann left their homes near Osna- 
briick in Hanover to emigrate to America, taking passage from 
Bremen to Baltimore, it was not until the following year that 
they actually entered Clinton County.1| Meanwhile they worked 
in Philadelphia to secure money for travelling to the interior of 
the country, and in 1834 journeyed to St. Louis in company with 
Thomas Johnson of Liverpool. One day while on a hunting trip 
in Southern Illinois in the neighborhood of Lebanon in St. Clair 
County, the three companions roamed eastward until they arrived 
at Shoal Creek where they found five American families. The two 
Germans seemed greatly impressed with this locality where, though 
the soil was less fertile than that of several adjoining stretches of 
prairie land, the ample supply of timber and water and the resem- 
blance to their native land appealed to them. They now confided 
to Johnson their intention of becoming farmers. He had earlier 
told his friends that he was the son of a rich merchant who had 
suffered bankruptcy through loss of ships; but now, hearing the 
decision of his friends to take up lands, he informed them that he 
had recently received two thousand dollars from his father and 
suggested they form a partnership with him and purchase the 
holdings of the Shoal Creek squatters who were willing to sell. 
Johnson advanced the purchase money to his companions for the 
five holdings of ten acres each upon which the Americans had 
settled.? 

1The announcement on page seven of Program and Souvenir of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Catholic Settlement of Clinton County, Illinois, 
held at Germantown, October 8, 1933 states that this date was selected 
for the commemoration of the centenary for the arrival of the first Catholic 
settlers into the county instead of a day in 1834 (the exact time is not 
known), the year for the actual coming of the earliest Catholic Germans, 


in order that this event might be celebrated in connection with the conven- 


tion of the Clinton County District League. 
*Bartels, “Notes of the First Settlements of Catholic Low Germans in 


Clinton County, Illinois,” Mid-America, XVI, 47. 
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Boehne and Hemann established themselves almost at once and 
promptly notified several friends who had come with them to St. 
Louis, as well as relatives and friends in Germany, of their good 
fortune and of their intention to establish a German Catholic colony 
at Shoal Creek. The letters sent out resulted in the arrival in 
1835 of Theodore Vornholt and Franz Haukap from St. Louis, 
in 1836 of seventeen men from Germany, some with their families, 
and all eager to join the colony, and in the following year of at 
least twenty-one more immigrants.* Some of these took up govern- 
ment land, others purchased from earlier American settlers at 
prices up to four dollars an acre. In the course of time many other 
Catholics of Low German stock settled in Clinton County which 
to the present day is predominantly Catholic. 

In the beginning the settlers were obliged to go to St. Louis to 
fulfill their Easter duty but in the spring of 1837 they held a meet- 
ing to discuss the possibility of securing a German priest to make 
a visit to their colony. Boehne and Frank H. Schroeder were sent 
to St. Louis to see Bishop Rosati who promised to send them Rev- 
erend Charles Meyer, to whom had been granted priestly faculties 
for all the German Catholics of Illinois. Boehne hastened to 
Father Meyer who was living with relatives at Shilo, near Belle- 
ville, and secured a promise of the priest’s coming on the third 
Sunday after Easter. On this occasion Father Meyer stayed 
for three days, conducting a mission in the house of Boehne and 
Hemann, officiating at the baptism of two children and the mar- 
tiage of two couples, Ferdinand Boehne and Margaret Hahne- 
winkel, and Frank Haukap and Elizabeth Hemann. For some time 
Father Meyer came for three days once a month, generally during 
the week, though if a holy day of obligation occurred on a week 
day during any month, he tried to include the feast day in his 
sojourn. 

During the summer of 1837 the colonists obtained for church 
purposes one hundred and twenty acres of land at a price of 
seven hundred dollars. It was in connection with this purchase 


*Brockland, “On the Centenary of the Catholic Colony at Shoal Creek, 
Illinois,” Central Blatt and Social Justice, XXVI, 250. 
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that the present Germantown had its inception. Some wished 
to call the locality of their church Westphalia, others favored Han- 
over, still others suggested a hyphenated Westphalia-Hanover, but 
finally all agreed on Germantown. No initial payment was made 
to L. White, the American from whom the church land had been 
bought; during the first year the twelve per cent interest was 
all that could be managed. The thrifty Germans decided they 
could not continue payments at such high rate of interest so 
seventeen men pledged themselves as surety and cleared the debt 
within a year. One of their number suggested that forty acres 
of the church land be laid out in one acre town lots and sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. The remaining eighty acres were 
then reserved for the church, rectory, and cemetery, although later 
other portions were sold to defray building expenses. Thus it 
happened that with the intention of benefiting the spiritual interests 
of a congregation the foundations of a prosperous town were 
laid. Consideration was now given to the construction of a new 
church but disagreements as to its location arose to such an extent 
that for a while it seemed necessary that two houses of worship 
be erected. A final agreement on only one site was reached but 
unfortunately the location chosen was at the lowest point of the 
prairie. When the land was purchased three trustees were 
elected ; to them the title was deeded and all payments made. A 
square block house standing on the church property when pur- 
chased was roofed and renovated for use as a church. The altar 
and Communion rail were of rough ash wood, there were no 
benches, and when light was needed lamps had to be brought 
from the people’s homes.* 

New settlers arrived in 1838; and as Father Meyer had become 
pastor at Teutonia, Boehne and Schroeder were again sent to 
Bishop Rosati, this time to ask for a resident priest. In the 
diary or record kept by Bishop Rosati, an entry, under date of 
October 21, 1838, stated that at the little river called Shoal Creek 
there were about sixty families, amongst whom a church should 
be built in honor of St. Boniface. The Bishop planned to give 


‘Bartels, loc. cit., 52-53. 
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Reverend Gaspar Ostlangenberg charge of this prospective parish.® 
Father Ostlangenberg left his native diocese of Paderborn in 
1833, and entering the Vincentian Seminary at the Barrens, 
Missouri, was ordained there June 7, 1838. Shortly after New 
Year’s of 1839 he was sent to take charge of St. Thaddeus on 
Silver Creek, St. Liborius at Fayetteville, and St. Boniface at 
Shoal Creek. Reporting to the Bishop in April of that year on 
conditions at St. Libory, the missioner explained that the congre- 
gation at Shoal Creek had a priest’s house as well as a church 
whereas at St. Libory he had to live in the sacristy. He appeared 
anxious to make Shoal Creek his headquarters and was apparently 
desired to do so by the people there, since a few days before his 
report, this petition written in German had been drawn up at 
Germantown or Shoal Creek, as it was then still called: 


Petition of recent German settlers at Shoal Creek in Clinton 
County, state of Illinois, to the Right Reverend Bishop of 
St. Louis. 

We held on the 17th of this month (April, 1839) a confer- 
ence of the congregation and made an arrangement. There 
are at present 21 families and we hope that soon 10 or 15 
families more will be added. There are about 120 or 130 
persons in all among whom are upwards of 15 or 20 children 
who want to go to school. We beg, therefore, most humbly 
his Lordship’s grace to favor us with the German priest 
named Ostlangenberg as our worthy pastor.® 


Then came the names of the signers of the request. Since the 
Bishop could neither read nor speak German, his secretary Rev. 
Joseph A. Lutz translated the petition into English. For some 
reason he omitted the name of Father Ostlangenberg in his tran- 
script so that the request was made to read simply as one for a 
German priest. Two months later Father Ostlangenberg himself 
wrote in English from Shoal Creek at the request of the people 
there: “They long wished to have a priest resident there. There 
are about 60 families besides the single men. They have prudently 
made the account for the support of a priest, which will be, I 


*Rosati’s “Diary.” 
*Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Rosati folder. 
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doubt not, sufficient. I find a solid piety in the Congregation, but 
their numerous children grow up in ignorance. . . . They would 
very much desire to have me but I told them that it perhaps should 
not be Your wish.”? 

On August 3, the very day when he received still another letter 
from the missionary explaining the difficulties of dividing his 
residence between two places and being called to look after so many 
who were sick, Bishop Rosati appointed Father Henry Fortmann 
first pastor at Shoal Creek. This priest had been born in Olden- 
burg, had entered the Vincentian seminary in the very year the 
two pioneers of Shoal Creek left their native land; and after his 
ordination, in November 1837, had remained at the seminary but 
had taken care of the German congregation at Apple Creek in 
Missouri. Before the end of August 1839, he had taken up his 
residence in the ten by twelve log house in Shoal Creek, con- 
structed at a cost of fifty dollars, which had seemed to Father 
Ostlangenberg such a desirable place of abode. 

As the old church was too small, that autumn plans for a new 
building were discussed after Mass for several Sundays. Father 
Fortmann became architect and carpenter for the combination 
school, church, and priest’s residence, and helped in felling the 
trees in the forest. The settlers sawed the lumber by hand. 
Building operations began in spring and with the exception of 
the floor was completed by Easter 1840. The cost had been 
estimated at $1000 but amounted to $1300 when the building was 
completed. The people gathered for a great celebration on Easter 
Sunday but were told by their pastor that there would be no Mass 
in the new church until the deed to the church property had been 
made over in Bishop Rosati’s name. Great excitement prevailed 
but during the week the trustees made out the required deed and 
Mass was said on the following Sunday. On Pentecost an account- 
ing was held and subscriptions were paid, which, together with 
donations received by Father Fortmann in Cincinnati and St. 


ree Archives of St. Louis, Ostlangenberg to Rosati, June 16, 
9. 
*Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, I, 769-70. 
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Louis, cleared all except one account of three hundred dollars due 
to himself. This was paid later. 

In the earliest years of the settlement Henry Hemann had 
taught school in his own house without pay and on Sunday after- 
noons had given instructions in Christian doctrine. Now that a 
schoolroom had been provided in the lower rear portion of the 
combination building, a teacher and sacristan was secured in the 
person of Christopher H. Guitheuse who served for two years 
and was succeeded by other men teachers. As the colony grew 
in size, a separate school was erected in 1845. 

That same year Father Fortmann was transferred and was 
followed successively by several priests, some of whom remained 
only a few months, until the autumn of 1853 when he returned 
and began plans for the building of the present stone church of St. 
Boniface. Preparations for the construction required two years 
for stone was hauled a distance of eight miles from north of 
Breese. The members of the committee appointed to superintend 
the building were too timid to guarantee the cost of construction 
so all the parishioners, about seventy families, had to pledge the 
amount over their signatures. The farmers residing to the north 
of Germantown, in view of the construction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad then going on, decided to build a church for 
themselves; and though there were only three houses in their 
hamlet of Breese in 1858, the town and parish both soon increased 
in size. Some of the people in Germantown thought the church 
should be built smaller than first designed on account of this 
anticipated separation, but Bishop Van de Velde of Chicago en- 
couraged them not to change their original plan as their church 
would then be the largest in Illinois. The parish furnished sand, 
lime, and stone. After some delay, on account of the death of the 
first contractor, the church was completed in 1856; however, the 
parish remained in debt until 1863 when the last six thousand 
dollars was subscribed in one day through the fervent appeal of 
Reverend Matthias Hilterman, O.S.F. This zealous preacher had 
accompanied Bishop Juncker of Alton, to which new diocese Ger- 
mantown had by then been transferred, on a visit to the parish. 
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Bishop Juncker had at first intended to have the German Fran- 
ciscans who settled at Teutopolis establish themselves at German- 
town; but at the time of their arrival in the United States in 
September 1857, there was greater need of their ministrations in 
turbulent Teutopolis than in quiet and contented Germantown.® 

Clniton County is still, after a century, almost entirely rural 
in character though several coal mines are operated within its 
borders. It has remained almost predominantly Catholic and 
German, not necessarily by language but by numerical precedence 
of that national group. Until 1839 the first parish did not have 
a resident pastor; in January 1934, there were twelve thriving 
parishes within four to six miles of one another in the district 
formerly belonging to the mother parish.1° Within this same 
region of Illinois and now within the Diocese of Belleville are many 
parishes predominantly German whose early inhabitants arrived 
mostly in the 1830’s and 1850’s. Most of these were settlements 
rather than colonies but many immigrants have been induced to 
choose this region in the United States through knowledge of the 
progress of religion and the steadily increasing prosperity; they 
have flourished, and have built substantial churches and schools 
in practically every parish.™ 

Sainte Marie in Jasper County, started a few years later than 
Germantown, was initiated and largely settled by Alsatians rather 
than Hanoverians but is classed among the important German 
colonies of Southern Illinois. It was commonly referred to in 
records and accounts prior to 1850 as the Picquet colony, from its 
founder, Joseph Picquet, born at Mommenheim, Lower Rhine, 
Alsace, on March 17, 1816, the son of James Picquet and his wife 
Cleophe nee Schifferstein. He received his early education in 
the common schools at Hagenau, attended the Jesuit college at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, from 1828 to 1833, continued his studies 
under a tutor for another year, and came to America from his 
home in Hagenau in 1835 in search of a home in the new world 
for his father and two uncles. In order to gain a preliminary 


*Bartels, loc. cit., 54-58. 
*Brockland, loc. cit., 323. 
“Beuckman, History of the Diocese of Belleville, 1700-1914, 66-89. 
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knowledge of the language and customs of the country where he 
hoped to spend the remainder of his life, he obtained employment 
in a business house in Philadelphia where he stayed for several 
months. In the spring of 1836 he set out on a journey of investi- 
gation, visiting land offices in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana 
and travelling through portions of Kentucky, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan until his return to Alsace in October. When he crossed the 
Atlantic again a year later, it was as the leader of a party of ten 
with whom he journeyed to Illinois to establish what is now Ste. 
Marie but which they at first designated as Colonie des Frerés.’* 

The earliest hint we have of Joseph Picquet’s interest in a 
colonization project somewhere in the United States is in a letter 
of Reverend Francis Guth, then of Philadelphia, written on Janu- 
ary 11, 1833, to Mr. Picquet in Hagenau. In this he made men- 
tion of the “great project” of which his friend had spoken but 
explained that the pian could not be carried out in the vicinity of 
any of the large cities of the country, not even at a distance of 
twenty or thirty hours’ travel. The land in such places, even 
including that in Pennsylvania, had nearly all been made arable 
and was, therefore, expensive, especially near the cities, or else 
it was of such poor quality that it had been passed by. Distances 
from large cities were not of such consequence in the United 
States as they were in Europe, for the country was crossed by 
navigable rivers in all directions. With the canals and railroads 
which increased in mileage every year, and crossed the country 
from North to South and from East to West, products of the 
land could be transported from one end of the country to the other 
without great expense. The ideal place for a settlement, in his 
opinion, was on a navigable river in a region where fertile land 
was still cheap. These advantages could be obtained in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois, but the latter State, he thought, 
should not be considered because of its great distance from more 


“The Sainte Marie Tribune, December 6, 1912, containing the announce- 
ment of the death of the founder of the town on November 30, 1912. The 
account in Counties of Cumberland, Jasper, and Richland, Illinois, 484, 
states that Picquet’s report of this tour of investigation was so favorable that 
on his return in July 1837, he was accompanied by four families and twelve 
young people, twenty-five persons in all. 
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settled regions. His choice would be the central part of Southern 
Michigan on the banks of the Grand River which emptied into 
Lake Michigan. There lands were still cheap and the river 
navigable for one hundred and fifty miles, where there were rapids 
which could be utilized for water power; besides the river was 
navigable for a distance of fifty miles beyond this point and a 
canal could easily be built to connect the two portions. Concern- 
ing the fertility of the soil, the variety of products, the mildness of 
the climate, he was most enthusiastic. With 20,000 francs one 
could buy enough land for fifty dairy farms of fifty acres each 
and still have room for a church, school, and other buildings. He 
felt that 


For such an enterprise courageous, persevering people, an 
unselfish priest, and a young and able teacher would be 
necessary. A priest who would plant the cross of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in this new colony would be indispensable ; with- 
out a priest the settlers would within a few years become 
depraved. You would, as much as I, fear to found a colony 
to let it run wild. The most difficult problem would probably 
be to find a sufficient number of families necessary to found 
such an institution; it is very difficult to retain harmony 
among the people even for a few years. One would have to 
beware especially of advancing money to people who are sent, 
because one would run the danger of losing everything. Are 
the lands once bought, the settlers are supposed to travel to 
them at their own expense; yet I will not say that no excep- 
tions at all should be made. 


If the Europeans would know what inestimable advantages 
North America is offering, immigrations would be still more 
numerous; of course, in order to be a success, they must be 
made on a large scale so that there would be a considerable 
number of diligent families who would stay together and who 
would never lose sight of religion and education. A single 
man can do nothing, that is why so many immigrants complain 
about America. In their stubbornness they run back and lose 
faith, use up their little money, or often buy very expensive 
land and with it lose their religion.1% 


Another letter from Father Guth, in answer to one from Mr. 


*Der Katholik, XLIX, 192-196. The italics are in the original. 
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Picquet written early in December of that same year, dwelt at 
length on the need of German priests to minister to the needs of 
German Catholic immigrants and gave an account of locations 
available in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania. Expressing 
his belief that this locality possessed a more healthy climate than 
that of some Western States and referring to the great numbers 
of Germans already present, Father Guth favored this region at 
the expense of Western Indiana or Illinois, where the soil was 
stated to be more fertile. Encouragement was given for the forma- 
tion of a colony of diligent, industrious people, who, under the 
guidance of a priest who would also look after the education of 
the children, could within three or four years form a splendid 
settlement.14 

Most of the year 1836 was spent in the United States by Picquet, 
who for some months travelled about through the regions earlier 
suggested as possible sites for a colony by Father Guth. He 
finally decided upon a location in Southern Illinois, which, since 
the termination of the Black Hawk War, was no longer considered 
a dangerous place for an agricultural settlement. He had examined 
land around Vincennes and near St. Francisville and Newton in 
Illinois before deciding to locate his town on the bluffs along the 
south bank of the Embarrass River in Jasper County. He re- 
turned to Europe to gather some of his friends for the initiation 
of his project. News of his prospective return with a considerable 
group of colonists preceded his arrival in America for on June 29, 
1837 Bishop Bruté wrote to the Bishop of St. Louis: “The 
Germans continue to arrive in great numbers, and so to increase 
my troubles and my difficulties, at the same time as my joy, accord- 
ing to our hope that the Catholic population will increase. Now 
comes Mr. Picquet of Strassburg, who has arrived with thirty 
Alsatians to seek land for 150 Catholic families whom he desires 
to establish in our neighborhood.”’® In September Mr. Picquet 
called on Bishop Rosati, presenting a letter from Reverend Celes- 
tine de la Hailandiére who explained to the Bishop the worthy 


“Tbid., XLIX, 197-201. 
“Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Bruté to Rosati, June 29, 1837. 
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character of this young man who had come with some Germans 
to found a colony if possible.1® 

About July 18, 1837, Mr. Picquet had arrived at Vincennes 
with his companions. Two days later, accompanied by Father 
de la Hailandiére, he went to St. Francisville, Illinois, where he 
purchased a small farm as a temporary place of residence. About 
August 20 Bishop Bruté and Father Corbe, pastor at St. Francis- 
ville, visited the newcomer and welcomed him to the diocese. At 
the arrival and departure of the Bishop guns were fired as a mark 
of respect and all honor possible under the circumstances con- 
ferred upon him. An altar was erected in front of one of the log 
houses; candles, a crucifix, and vestments brought from France 
were used for the Mass.17 On September 22 Joseph Picquet with 
two companions left the farm and went to Palestine in Crawford 
County, Illinois; thence to Newton and then on to the place 
known now as Sainte Marie where they remained a few days. 
About October 12 they went to the land office at Palestine and 
in one day entered about 10,700 acres of land. On October 28 
the colonists: Joseph Picquet, Ferdinand Hartrich, Etienne Lauer, 
Charles Guthneck, Jean Baptiste Bernhardt, Xavier Kapps, Mr. 
Lemmel, John Weiss and wife, and Miss Barbara Irr, most of 
them mounted on horses, with guns in hand, rode from the home 
of John Price, where they had been boarding for a while, to a 
knoll on their new property of which they intended to take formal 
possession. They placed the colony under the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin, giving it the name Sainte Marie, and after appro- 
priate prayers and hymns, fired off their guns. Picquet continued 
to live with Price until his own house was built. 

Other members of the Picquet family joined the colony within 
a few years. In 1839 James Picquet, father of the founder, came 
to Ste. Marie, returned to Alsace the next year, but came again 
to the colony in 1842, bringing with him a nephew, Joseph Schiffer- 
stein. Two years later Joseph Picquet returned to France where 
at his old home he married Rose Muller and was accompanied 


**Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, De la Hailandiére to Rosati, Septem- 
ber 13, 1837. 

*Picquet Letters—some of the vestments used at this Mass are still pre- 
served at Ste. Marie. 
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to America, not only by his bride, but by his mother and the rest 
of his family.1® Joseph Picquet’s wife died that same year,!® and, 
in 1850, after obtaining the necessary dispensation, he married her 
sister, Caroline. 

Some account of material progress at Ste. Marie prior to 1860 
may be obtained from the history of Jasper County. The colony 
was located in a region of gently rolling land with plenty of water 
for domestic and commercial purposes. In the early days wild 
animals and fowl provided much in the way of food and clothing. 
The Picquets seem to have been possessed of good business in- 
stinct as well as regard for the welfare of others for they soon 
added to farming the operation of a grocery store and mill. By 
1844 a stage coach road, over which mail was brought, was opened 
between Ste. Marie and Newton; and four years later a ferry, built 
on the Embarrass River, made it possible for people on the opposite 
shore to come to Ste. Marie to trade and for religious services. 
A brief notice that as early as 1860 the brass band and St. 
Cecelia’s Society of Ste. Marie gave a concert indicated that the 
colony had advanced from the stage of such recreations as log 
rollings and “bees” of various kinds, which generally accompany a 
frontier settlement, to something more indicative of the culture 
of their old homeland.”° 

During the first years of the colony, priests from Vincennes 
visited Ste. Marie occasionally. Some time in 1838 Father 
O’Reilly, as yet not accustomed to long missionary journeys on 
horseback, came to the settlement but bore with him a letter from 
Bishop Bruté requesting Picquet to provide a wagon or other 
vehicle for his return to Vincennes. The Bishop expressed his 
belief that Father O’Reilly could make no better first missionary 
trip than that to Ste. Marie to “visit such pious persons, so desirous 
to see the kingdom of God settling over that vast country of Illi- 


*Virnich, “Historical Sketch of Ste. Marie’s Catholic Church,” in Souvenir 
of the Golden Jubilee of Rev. Petetr Joseph Virnich, 1873-1923, Ste. Marie, 
Illinois, 9. 

*“Quarter-Picquet Correspondence,” Mid-America, XIV, 356-357. 

*Robins, Jasper County, Illinois, 1831-1938, 25, 28, 31, 56. 
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nois.”*4_ In July 1839, Father Kundek, on one of his longest 
missionary journeys, visited the colony and was much impressed 
by the illimitable expense of the prairie extending for hundreds 
of miles without hills, mountains, valley, rivers, or woods so that 
he saw only grass and sky. According to him the Picquet Settle- 
ment contained some 18,000 acres of land stretching for nine 
or twelve miles on all sides of the new town where a priest’s 
house and church, with all the requisites for divine worship, had 
been erected in expectation of the coming of the Redemptorists.?? 

In November of 1838 a letter had come to Reverend Joseph 
Prost, a Redemptorist at Norwalk, Ohio, ordering him to send 
Father Czackert, one of the missionaries under his charge, to 
Jasper County, Illinois. Earlier, Father Prost had been informed 
by the Very Reverend Father Passerat, C.SS.R., his superior in 
Vienna, that Picquet, a friend of the latter, had offered, through 
the Alsatian Colonization Company to which he belonged, one 
hundred acres for a Redemptorist foundation in his colony. Father 
Prost had heard that this company was buying up large tracts of 
land and selling at very cheap rates to attract settlers, but with 
the expectation of making a ten-fold or even one hundred-fold 
profit once the settlement had begun to flourish. He knew that a 
Catholic church in a region where such colonists predominated 
would be a great inducement for settlement. Yet Father Prost 
realized that until the land became productive the members of 
his Order would have no source of income, that the Redemptorists 
lacked a sufficient number of lay Brothers who could be sent there 
to clear the land and cultivate it, or the means to hire laborers 
for such service; he accordingly discouraged the project. How- 
ever, Father Passerat was insistent, so Father Czackert was sent 
to Ste. Marie. The colonists rejoiced to have among them a priest 
who could speak their mother tongue, for up to that time Bishop 
Bruté had been able to send only non-German speaking mission- 


™Picquet Correspondence, letter of Bishop Bruté to Picquet, dated simply 
“Friday 25th,” probably in 1838. 

“Berichte, XII, 14-15, letter of July 17, 1839; Salzbacher, Meine Reise 
nach Nord Amerika, 226. 
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aries. Reports soon came from Father Czackert confirming Father 
Prost’s opinion and in a few years the former was recalled.”* 

In the beginning the priests said Mass in Picquet’s house 
where a chapel had been fitted up. The wooden church built in 
1842 was blessed by Father Stephen T. Badin but the upper part 
of the building was used for a storehouse. Numerous attempts 
were made by Picquet to establish Religious Communities at Ste. 
Marie but without avail. His correspondence on this subject as 
well as upon the problem of securing a regular pastor for the 
colony brought him into close touch with several Bishops and 
numerous priests. He tried successively to secure the Jesuits, who 
at that time had a college at Bardstown, Kentucky, the Lazarists 
from St. Louis, the Eudists from Vincennes; and in 1847 Bishop 
William Quarter of Chicago endeavored to secure the Benedictine 
Fathers from Einseideln, Switzerland, to come to his diocese and 
locate at Ste. Marie. When the first group of Benedictines under 
Father Boniface Wimmer arrived in Pittsburgh, Bishop O’Connor 
induced them to remain in the East and placed them at St. Vin- 
cent’s, Pennsylvania. The Eudist Fathers from St. Gabriel’s Col- 
lege at Vincennes and Fathers de St. Palais and de la Hailandiére 
were frequent visitors at the Picquet home which was an outpost 
in the Illinois portion of the Vincennes Diocese. In the earlier 
years of its existence the settlement was virtually a missionary 
center for the surrounding country, since priests stationed there 
visited seven or eight parishes in the neighborhood. For several 
years the Bishop of Vincennes and (after the inclusion of Ste. 
Marie in the Diocese of Chicago erected in November 1843) the 
Bishop of Chicago tried in vain to secure a German priest for the 
parish. Most of the priests who went to Ste. Marie did not 
remain long. Reverend Francis J. Fisher did remain from 1848 
to 1855; it was under him that the brick church, which stood 
until 1891, was erected. During his pastorate Bishop Van de 
Velde visited the colony in order to administer Confirmation and 
while there delivered a sermon in French to a congregation of 


*Berichte, XIII, 1-3, letter of Bishop Bruté, January 19, 1839; Knab, 
“Father Joseph Prost, Pioneer Redemptorist,” United States Catholic 
Historical Society REcorps, XXII, 60. 
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seven hundred persons, who belonged to about fifty-five families.** 

An attempt begun in 1837 to secure Sisters of Providence from 
Alsace seemed to hold out prospects of success, for Father Ignatius 
Martian, their director, was a granduncle of Joseph Picquet and 
offered fifty thousand francs toward the erection of a convent for 
them at Ste. Marie. Father de la Hailandiére, then Vicar General 
in Vincennes, anticipating that Eastern Illinois would soon be 
separated from Vincennes, sought to have theb come to Indiana. 
They finally gave up the idea of coming to America; but Father 
de la Hailandiére secured the services of another Community 
of Sisters of Providence from Rennes, France, who were, how- 
ever, distinct from the Alsatian community. They settled at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods. 

In his correspondence with Bishop Quarter concerning the in- 
ducements in lands and building material that would be presented 
to the Benedictines, Picquet had offered to make a grant similar 
to that asked for by the Eudist Congregation, September 22, 1845. 
In return for the founding of a school for boys on the Picquet 
property and for assuming the care of the Church at Ste. Marie, 
the Eudists were to have one hundred and fifty acres of timber- 
land, two hundred and fifty acres of prairie, a house, well, stable, 
four cows, twelve hogs, and “perhaps some other articles that 
would be necessary on a farm if these could be obtained without 
inconveniencing Mr. Picquet,” also the use of all the ornaments 
attached to the church of Ste. Marie. The Eudists stipulated 
that appraisers should estimate the money value of the property 
transferred to their Order so that they might know what return 
to make in case they did not remain permanently.”° 

As to the Lazarists or Vincentians the situation was explained 
to Picquet in a letter from Reverend John Timon, C.M., on June 
10, 1847: 


*“Diary of Bishop Van de Velde,” in Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee of 
Archbishop Feehan, 113, 150; “Quarter-Picquet Correspondence,” Mid- 
America, XIV, 352-368; Thompson, ed. and comp., Diocese of Springfield in 
Illinois, 155. 

*Picquet Correspondence, outline of Eudist Contract with Joseph Picquet, 
September 22, 1845, signed by Picquet and J. P. Bellier, Vicar of the Con- 
gregation of the Eudists. 
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I have just received an answer to the letter which shortly 
after leaving your hospitable mansion I wrote to Paris. It 
seems that much consultation was held there on your proposals 
for establishing the Congregation of the Mission on your 
land; there must have been diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject as I am asked for further information . . . from the 
points on which information is requested and from general 
remarks in the letter, I feel satisfied that there is very little 
hope of a favorable result. The information requested has 
been sent, and as soon as the answer returns, no doubt a defi- 
nite one, I shall immediately give you notice. But it seems 
to me better that you should know what little hope I have, 
lest you might neglect some good opportunity of obtaining 
the help you seek from other sources.”® 


It is evident that all the Religious Orders found some insur- 
mountable obstacle to accepting the proposals of Picquet. In 
general, it may be said that the. founder of the colony at Ste. 
Marie attached too many stipulations to his donations; the Religous 
Orders feared future trouble about the property offered to them 
and could not afford to hamper their freedom in the matter of 
clerical appointments. Tradition asserts that Picquet exercised a 
close supervision over the priests at Ste. Marie, as well as over 
the colonists; in following his views it would have been easily 
possible for the priests to antagonize some of their parishioners, or 
to interfere with the progress of religion in the colony. 

Though the Eudist Fathers gave up the project of coming to 
Ste. Marie, some of their number through personal friendship 
with Picquet appear to have exerted a considerable influence over 
the religious life of the colony, contributing to the lack of harmony 
between Picquet and the several priests of the Chicago Diocese 
sent to Ste. Marie. Some at least of the Eudists professed a 
predilection for priests of the “‘old school,’’** a type then rapidly 
disappearing in the United States. When Joseph Picquet was in 
France in 1850, at the time of his second marriage, and Father 
Francis J. Fisher was having trouble at Ste. Marie, the elder 
Picquet invited Reverend G. B. Chassé, one of the Eudists, to 

**Picquet Correspondence, letter from St. Louis. 


“Priests of the “old school” (as the expression is used here) were those 
whose seminary training and tendencies were tinged with Jansenism. 
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come from Vincennes to visit the settlement. Knowing the state 
of affairs in the colony, Father Chassé was careful to obtain proper 
faculties before intruding himself into the disturbed parish and 
even waited for an invitation from Father Fisher. In a letter 
which he wrote to Picquet, not yet returned from France, he com- 
plained of the faults of Father Fisher, and added: 


. .. but never mind, he will soon get the right fixing... . 
The Bishop, whatever Mr. Fisher may say . . . to the contrary, 
wishes very much to change him, but he has none to send in 
his place . . . and let me tell you . . . the poor Bishop of 
Illinois is bound to do what he can with what he has, he 
cannot do more. ... I heard that you still had some hope of 
getting a good priest for your congregation. If you can 
bring one you will do well, but try to find a very good one, 
one of the old stock you know what I mean.*8 


There seemed to have been a greater bond of sympathy between 
Picquet and the French priests of the old stock than between him 
and the German priests. Factional spirit led by one Divusy, or 
Diversy, was also strong in the colony at times, so strong toward 
the end of 1846 that Bishop Quarter accepted the resignation from 
Ste. Marie of one priest and recalled another. 

In spite of the lack of religious harmony at Ste. Marie the 
colony prospered. It had been advertised in Der Wahrheitsfreund 
and accounts of it had appeared in the Catholic Telegraph and the 
New York Freeman’s Journal though these mostly stressed, not 
the social and religious advantages but rather the beauty and 
healthfulness of its location, its freedom from swamps, its soil 
excellent for the raising of grains, grasses, hemp, and tobacco, 
its desirability as a stock raising country, its supply of good tim- 
ber, and for several years the availability of Congress land within 
a few miles of the town.”® Those of the settlers who acted inde- 
pendently of Mr. Picquet by buying their own land and recording 
their property without consulting him, lost his friendship; for he 
wished to be recognized in all things as the founder and first 
citizen of the community. 





*Picquet Correspondence, letter from Vincennes, June 25, 1850. 
*WWahrheitsfreund, October 13, 1842; New York Freeman’s Journal, 
July 18, 1846. 
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Another colony, not entirely Catholic in its origin, but which 
became the nucleus of several parishes in the Diocese of Alton, 
was that of the Swiss immigrants who settled around Highland 
in Madison County. In October 1831, several wealthy Swiss 
families from Lucerne, chief among whom were those of Dr. 
Casper Koepfli and Joseph Suppiger, selected what is now Helvetia 
Township for their new home and through their accounts in the 
press induced other countrymen to follow to this place of refuge.®® 
During the first winter in Illinois they made plans for the future 
progress of their settlement and succeeded so well in the execution 
of these that the district was soon known as New Switzerland. 
Their town, called Highland, was laid out in 1836 and embraced 
one hundred and fifty acres. To encourage the growth of the 
town, a lot was given to everyone who would contract to build 
a two story brick home there. This plan worked so well that by 
1841 there could be counted eighty houses besides the steam flour 
mill and sawmill, brick yard, pottery, woollen mill, brewery, dis- 
tillery, bakery, two stores, and a tavern. There were also to be 
found in the town a wagon maker, shoemaker, blacksmith, and 
carpenter.*1 

The first immigrants were all Catholic, at least in name, but 
without strong church affiliations; the later arrivals were also 
mostly Catholic, including more than one hundred families from 
Baden, some others from Switzerland, and a few from Bavaria. 
A priest was sent to them from time to time; otherwise they met 
on Sundays in some of the homes for services. When Father 
Fortmann was appointed resident pastor at Germantown he 
visited them frequently and did his best to have them organize a 
congregation and build a church. He finally succeeded in arrang- 
ing a meeting for this purpose on December 26, 1843. The com- 
mittee on arrangements collected money, provided for cutting 
timber, preparing shingles, et cetera. The cornerstone of the 
church was laid May 1, 1844 but the building completed only in 


*Mannhardt, “Deutsche und deutsche Nachkommen in Illinois und den 
6stlichen Nord-Centralstaaten,” Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, 
VII-VIII, 66-68. 

“History of Madison County, Illinois, 320, 428-29. 
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1846. Rev. Joseph Kuenster, then pastor of Teutopolis, said the 
first Mass in the church. When Bishop Van de Velde visited there 
in July 1850 he found a congregation of about eight hundred. 
He also stated that excellent progress was being made in vinicul- 
ture.32. In 1851 Rev. Paul Limacher arrived and, after renting 
a place that would serve as a school and living quarters for him- 
self, began to teach, finding it necessary to impart even the rudi- 
ments of education to children of twelve and thirteen. He finally 
succeeded in having a larger church built and ready for use, 
though inadequately furnished, by Easter 1856. Around High- 
land in 1900, within a circle of six to ten miles, were nine Catholic 
congregations, most of which were begun, or at least aided ma- 
terially and spiritually, by priests from St. Paul’s Parish in High- 
land, though most of the parishes were not organized until 1870 
or later.*8 

An effort at establishing another colony was begun after the 
landing in New York, toward the end of 1832, of a contingent 
of Polish refugees among whom was a nephew of Pulaski. Their 
wretched condition was deprecated in Niles’ Register which en- 
dorsed a suggestion of their sympathizers that a Federal land 
grant be made to the heirs of the Polish officers who had served 
in the armies of the American Revolution. The editor of this 
paper felt that in the land Pulaski and Kosciusko had helped to 
redeem there should be at least one asylum and homestead for 
their countrymen.** A further impetus was given this movement 
following the arrival in New York, on March 31, 1834, of two 
Austrian ships bearing two hundred and thirty-five political exiles 
of the Polish Revolution of 1830. Among the men deported by 
the Austrian government were two priests who had acted as 
chaplains to the Polish Revolutionary army.*® Ten days after 
arrival a petition, signed by ten of their number in the name of 


*“Diary of Bishop Van de Velde,” in Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee of 
Archbishop Feehan, 123; Meckel, Geschichte der St. Paul’s Gemeinde, High- 
land, Illinois, 18. 

8Tbid., 29; “The German Element,” New World, April 14, 1900. 

*Niles’ Weekly Register, December 1, 1832. 

*Rawlings, “Polish Exiles in Illinois,” Transactions of the Illinois State 
Historical Society (1927), 86. 
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the entire group was sent to the United States Congress asking for 
land on which these two hundred and thirty-five people might 
settle and where their countrymen might rally around them. The 
hope was expressed that such a grant would be made before 
summer of that year in order that they might have an early oppor- 
tunity for earning their own living. The memorial of these exiles 
was presented to the House on April 22, 1834 by Representative 
Cambreleng of New York and two days later in the Senate by 
Senator Poindexter of Mississippi.2® By an act of June 30 of that 
same year Congress allotted thirty-six sections of public land in 
Michigan Territory, or in Illinois, to these petitioners. Stipula- 
tion was made that lands selected must be in three contiguous town- 
ships and that the tracts selected must be occupied for ten con- 
secutive years with a minimum ratio of one settler for each five 
hundred acres. At the expiration of ten years the exiles were to 
receive patents for their holdings upon payment of $1.25 per acre.** 

With the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury the two 
hundred and thirty-five exiles delegated Major Lewis Chlopicki 
and John Prechala to go to Illinois to select lands for them, but 
for some reason only the former went. He selected the allotted 
number of sections in Rockton and Rockford Townships 
in what was then known as the Galena Land District but neg- 
lected to include any land in Owen Township which lay be- 
tween the other two. His claims included the finest portions of a 
region stretching for eighteen miles on each side of the Rock 
River. In the choice of land no consideration was given by him 
to the fact that thirty American families were living as squatters 
on portions of the townships specifically included in his selection.*8 
These Americans had enclosed the farms on which they were 
residing and had made other improvements ; however, at that time 
no preemption law made clear the respective rights of the parties 
concerned.*® 


*Debates in Congress (1833-34), X, Pt. 3, pp. 3748-49 and Pt. 2, p. 1541. 

"Tbid., X, Pt. 2, p. 1721, 1724, 2127, 2134. 

*Church, History of Rockford and Winnebago Counties, Illinots ... from 
1834 to the Civil War, 210-13. 

*Hibbard, History of Public Land Policies, 154; Sato, History of the 
Land Question in the United States, 160-61. 
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The status of the projected Polish colony by February 1839 was 
made known in response to an inquiry by Senator Young of Illi- 
nois who sought to ascertain whether the conditions on which the 
lands were granted had been fulfilled.4° Investigation showed 
that the selection of lands made by the agent of the Polish exiles 
had not been confirmed by the Treasury Department because the 
Polish agent had not chosen adjacent townships and not a single 
Polish exile had settled on the selected tract. On April 1, 1838 
Chlopicki resigned his office being succeeded by John Rychlicki 
who selected another thirty-six sections. One of the provisions 
of the act of June 30, 1834 stated that the thirty-six sections should 
be divided equally among the two hundred and thirty-five exiles. 
This division would have allotted each of the group ninety-eight 
and a fraction acres, whereas according to the existing surveying 
law it was not permissible to mark off public lands in portions 
differing from the ordinary unit of land survey. Congress was 
petitioned to remove this difficulty by granting a round number of 
acres to each exile but delayed action so long that in June 1838 
President Van Buren designated a portion of land selected by the 
Polish agent as reservation for Indian tribesmen on their way to 
trans-Mississippi lands.*? 

Meanwhile the Polish exiles, after waiting in vain for the prom- 
ised land, scattered over the United States. Only seventy of them 
remained in New York. Some went to St. Louis, others to Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati. One group of twenty went to Texas where 
all but one were killed by Indians. The Secretary of the Treasury 
withheld from sale the land selected by the Polish agent when the 
rest of the Galena Land District was opened for sale and entry in 
the autumn of 1839. In fact it was only in April 1842 that Con- 
gress passed an act authorizing regular entry of lands in Rockton 
and Rockford Townships and the American settlers were free to 
take steps to protect their titles.*? 

Although efforts were made by the Vincennes Emigrant Society 
to secure Catholic settlers for St. Francisville and inducements 


“Congressional Globe, Twenty-fifth Congress, Third Session VII, 113. 
“Rawlings, loc. cit., 92-93. 
“Catholic Telegraph, October 3, 1839. 
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held out to groups of Catholic immigrants to establish homes in 
the vicinity of Pottsville in Logan County, despite approval of 
the clergy and considerable advertising in several Catholic journals, 
neither of these places developed along colonization lines.** The 
small colony of Irish Catholic families who took up land on “The 
Barrens” near Marshall in Clark County under the fostering care 
of Robert Wilson did not thrive and Castle County, Wilson’s town 
among the hills, never grew beyond the status of a hamlet.** 

A more successful colony was established at Columbia by Father 
Augustine Brickwedde around 1849. When he left Quincy he 
was so sick at heart over the dissensions there that he went into the 
forest region of Monroe County where he found Government 
land on sale from twelve cents to $1.25 per acre and selected forty 
acres for a church and school in a prospective Catholic parish, 
though he was then the only human being near the location. After 
arranging matters in his new parish of St. Libory, he went to St. 
Louis where along the river bank he met three German peasants 
to whom he offered forty acres each in his projected colony on 
condition that they would assist the next settlers who would 
arrive. The settlement of Columbia soon counted numerous Cath- 
olic families and grew into a prominent parish.* 

The only other Mid-Western State where considerable Catholic 
colonization was carried on prior to the 1840’s was Missouri where 
colonies were established largely by Germans, yet where there 
were settlements conforming to the colonist type set up by Catholics 
of other nationalities. One of the most important of the groups 
of Germans in the central part of the state was that which formed 
the settlement of Westphalia in what is now Osage County but 
then a part of Gasconade County. Since most of the German 
immigrants to Missouri stopped at St. Louis, where the Jesuits 
ministered to them during their stay and were interested in the 
preservation of the Faith among them, it is not surprising to find 
in a statistical report of the Archdiocese of St. Louis the statement 


“New York Freeman’s Journal, January 28, 1843; Catholic Telegraph, 
October 3, 1839; Truth Teller, February 15, 1840. 

“Thompson, op. cit., 216-17. 

“Tbid., 135. 
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that the Jesuit, Father Christian Hoecken, was the first priest to 
visit the Westphalians scattered along the Maries River about 
four miles above its confluence with the Osage. There he said 
Mass, probably in a log hut, not later than the first week in 
August 1835, and was followed not long after by Father Cornelius 
Walters, S.J.4¢ In 1836 there arrived, along with a party of 
Rhinelanders, Reverend Henry Meinkmann who, having practi- 
cally no papers of identification, had been refused faculties by 
Bishop Rosati and so had gone, with the immigrants in whose 
company he had travelled, to the settlement at Westphalia. Here 
he taught school ; and toward the end of his stay, when the difficulty 
about his dismissory papers from the Minster Diocese had been 
cleared up, he built a wooden chapel which was dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist.*7 

In the autumn of 1837 Father Peter Verhaegen, S.J., Superior 
of the Jesuit Mission of Missouri, en route to St. Louis from a 
missionary visit, stopped at Westphalia and reported to Bishop 
Rosati the presence of almost fifty Catholic families in the colony.*8 
Some of the immigrants here were men of classical education, for 
example: Dr. Bruns, a physician, a Mr. Hesse, who made a valu- 
able map of the Maries River region, and a Mr. Hartmann, who 
opened the first store in the locality. At the commencement of 
1838 the number of immigrants grew day by day and Father Ver- 
haegen thought that the moment for the long contemplated Jesuit 
Residence in the interior of Missouri had arrived. He realized 
the need of regular religious ministrations for the people in the 
eighteen or more Catholic stations scattered along both sides of 
the Missouri River as far as Booneville above Jefferson City, lest 
the young especially might increase the already great number of 
the indifferent. Partly to supply the spiritual wants of the grow- 
ing Catholic population of Osage and Gasconade Counties and 
partly to secure a center from which the Fathers could more con- 


““Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis. 

“Melies, History of the Founding of the Parish and Town of Westphalia, 
Missouri, 24. He was later transferred to Washington in Franklin County, 
Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1839), 136. 

‘“Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Verhaegen to Rosati, November 17, 
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veniently attend these various missions, Father Verhaegen, with 
the approbation of Bishop Rosati, decided to establish a residence 
at the Westphalian settlement. On April 23, 1838 he and his 
advisers determined to send Father Helias and Brother Morris 
to begin this establishment.*® 

Reverend Helias d’Huddeghem, who became the organizer of 
the colonies of Germans in Central Missouri, was born in Ghent, 
Belgium, in 1796 and was a descendant of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in the country. He joined the Society 
of Jesus shortly after its restoration by Pius VII and during the 
years the Society was in exile from Belgium had gone to Switzerz- 
land where he acquired a proficiency in German. After holding 
important positions, he came to America in 1833 and to the 
Missouri Province in August 1835. There, in addition to teach- 
ing at St. Louis University, he organized the German Catholics 
of St. Louis into what became St. Joseph’s Parish. Early in 
May 1838, he embarked for his post accompanied by Father P. 
De Smet, who was starting on his great work among the Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains. Two delays during the course of the 
boat trip caused Father Helias to become impatient and finally to 
leave the boat and finish his journey on horseback. He was so 
impressed by the beauty of the country through which he travelled 
that he declared this was truly the garden of the West and the 
paradise of immigrants. On May 12 he said Mass in West- 
phalia and was installed as pastor of the German Catholic Con- 
gregation.°° To the log church which had been begun the previ- 
ous year he gave the name of St. Joseph. 

The colony of Westphalian immigrants settled along the Maries 
River had gone by the name of the New Westphalia Settlement 
prior to the arrival of Father Helias but the actual founding of 


“Garraghan, “The Mission of Central Missiouri, 1837-1861,” St. Louis 
Catholic Historical Review, II, 158-59. 

“Lebrocquy, Le Fondateur des Missions du Missouri Central: Vie de 
R. P. Hélias d Huddeghem de la Compagnie de Jésus, 185. He states that 
Father Helias said Mass on the fourth Sunday after Easter and the Feast of 
the Patronage of St. Joseph, at Westphalia, but gives date as May 13. 
Also see Lenhart, “Father Helias D’Huddeghem, S.J., Pioneer Missioner 
or - _— (1796-1874) ,” Central Blatt and Social Justice, XXVI, 
177-78, -14, 
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the town which came to be called Westphalia occurred in 1838 
under the new pastor. In that year the Jesuits acquired from 
Francis Geisberg, for five dollars, a forty acre tract on the left 
bank of the river. Shortly after his arrival, Father Helias, with 
the consent of his Superior, reserved fourteen acres to himself as 
a means of support and divided the remainder into lots which he 
offered to the artisans of different trades, considering them an 
element of stability in an otherwise agricultural settlement. They 
were to hold these lots on a ninety-nine year lease, paying no rent 
for the first five years, and afterwards, as a contribution to the 
support of the Church, paying from two to five dollars annually, 
according to the value of the lots. Subsequently, to remove grounds 
for dissatisfaction, the lots were deeded to the tenants in fee 
simple. The conditions of the lease were recorded by Father 
Helias in a Baptismal Register now preserved among the records 
of St. Francis Xavier Church, Taos, Missouri. All of the forty 
acre tract was sold except one acre on which the old church stood.5? 

Father Helias carried out this same agricultural colonization 
plan in various other settlements under his charge. The priest 
was so convinced that dispersion of the Catholics in Central 
Missouri would result in loss of their Faith that he procured a 
plot of land wherever a congregation began to form and later 
parcelled it out in lots for a town. Moreover, he gave himself 
no rest until the erection of a church and a school had been under- 
taken. By preference he selected as locations for the towns he 
organized fertile lands capable of sustaining the inhabitants who 
would settle in that region and tried as far as possible to unite 
in one settlement individuals from the same portion of Germany. 
By this means he sought to prevent discord and to contribute to 
the harmony and prosperity of the new colonies. In order to 
facilitate the frequent celebration of religious services, he tried 
to have the towns no more than seven to nine miles apart. 

Upon his return to New Westphalia from the first visitation of 
his numerous missions, Father Helias found the church and resi- 
dence almost completed. The buildings, though not beautiful, were 


"Garraghan, loc. cit., 161; Lebrocquy, op. cit., 189. 
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serviceable, and though the vestments and furnishings of the 
church were poor, he felt a good beginning had been made; for 
he had observed that the Germans of that time were not so gener- 
ous as the Irish in the support of their pastors and the building of 
churches. He insisted on the necessity of a school and was over- 
joyed when his friend Father James Busschots, S.J., who had 
embarked with him from Havre when he came to America, arrived 
to assist him and to take charge of a school for the children. 
Father Busschots brought food, furniture, and ornaments for the 
church. He was accompanied by a group of artisans, fervent 
Catholics, who had known Father Helias in Pennsylvania, and 
finding upon their arrival in St. Louis that he had gone to Central 
Missouri, had decided to join him there. The two priests sent 
out invitations to Catholic workmen and artisans to join them in 
these new settlements. By the end of 1838 one hundred families 
had gathered in and around New Westphalia. Before long a 
hotel was built, though the priest’s house continued as a place of 
welcome for the poor and strangers. Father Busschots directed a 
day school for the boys and girls and instructed the adults in the 
evening. By 1840 more than six hundred families could be counted 
in the congregation there and Father Helias numbered among his 
parishioners blacksmiths, tanners, tailors, cord-wainers, judges, 
notaries, doctors, justices of the peace, and many others.52 On 
the occasion of his first visit to the settlement, October 14, 1838, 
Bishop Rosati blessed the chuch and confirmed thirty-five members 
of the parish.*% 

Father Helias’ actual residence in New Westphalia ended with 
his closing the church there in May 1842. The preceding year had 
been a hard one with an epidemic of some contagious disease which 
resulted in much sickness, several deaths in the parish, and a 
severe protracted drought, entailing loss of crops and consequent 
need. However, opposition to his ministry on the part of some 
of his parishioners, who formed a sort of anti-clerical faction and 


=[bid., 195-99; Griffin, The Contributions of Belgium to the Church in 
America, 1523-1857, 161-62; Lenhart, Joc. cit., 178, 213. 

*Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Rosati to Timon, October 20, 1838. 
Rosati’s Diary, entry for October 14, 1838, gives details of this event. 
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gradually won over some of his former most devoted supporters, 
caused so much trouble that he returned to St. Louis after affixing 
to the church door a Latin text of his own composition, which 
translated read: “Why should the man who covets hardships 
hie him to the dusky Indies? Let him come to Westphalia and 
he will find hardships aplenty.”** 

From St. Louis Father Helias continued to make occasional 
visits to the parishes he had established in and around Jefferson 
City. In September 1842, he returned to his former field of 
activity but this time took up his abode in Haarville where he had 
built his second church, that of St. Francis Xavier, in 1840. Here 
a colony of Belgians and Hanoverians, numbering about two hun- 
dred, had settled west of the Osage River in Cole County. A 
certain number of these started a hamlet in a healthy and elevated 
place which so appealed to Father Helias that he decided to build 
a church and residence there. During the first two years he had 
been engaged in organizing the population in the interior of the 
State, had followed with attentive eye the movement of Catholic 
immigration, and had seen it go past Westphalia and extend in the 
direction of the still non-existent Haarville. He secured ten acres 
of land centrally located with reference to the farmers of the 
neighborhood ; however, a group of parishioners opposed his selec- 
tion and advocated the purchase of a forty acre tract of land in a 
much less accessible and less healthy location. They finally took 
the case to Father Verhaegen, who was acting as Administrator 
of the Diocese during the absence in Europe of Bishop Rosati. 
The matter was adjusted in favor of Father Helias and the tract 
of ten acres was conveyed to the Jesuits by Henry and Gertrude 
Haar on June 5, 1840.55 The town which grew up around the 
church went for some time by the name of Haarville but later 
took the name of Taos, which had earlier been assigned to the 
post office only a short distance from the church. The settlers here 
succeeded more rapidly than those in the other missions under the 
charge of Father Helias, since they were only five miles from 
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the state capital and were near a railroad on which their produce 
could be shipped to all parts of the state without trouble. 

Some five or six miles south of Westphalia a group of Bavarians 
had settled near the Gasconade River; here on May 11, 1838 
Father Helias had said Mass in the home of John Struempf. To 
this place the priest gave the poetic name of Richfountain because 
of the beautifully clear spring in the neighborhood. In the same 
year that the church at Taos was built, a frame structure was 
erected in this Bavarian colony and dedicated to the Sacred Heart. 
Father Helias stated in his Mémoires that by 1842 there had come 
to this place two hundred and fifty Bavarian families, who had 
left their native country to escape the unjust laws concerning 
marriages.°® Since the government regulations in Bavaria had 
made it impracticable for them to conform to the marriage laws 
of the Church, many of them had never been validly married at 
the time of their arrival in Missouri; therefore Father Helias 
occupied himself in correcting this state of affairs. The piety of 
this congregation over a period of years made it appear in its 
pastor’s eyes a model for all parishes. The settlement had grown 
to such an extent by 1854 that the little frame church of 1840 
had to be enlarged; this time it was decorated with a steeple. A 
new schoolhouse thirty-five by twenty-five was built four years 
later but shortly after its erection a disaffected Catholic claimed 
the property on which it stood. He offered to leave it in the 
hands of the parish if the new building would be used as a public 
school; but most of the parishioners rejected his offer and fought 
the case in court, with the result that both school and land were 
saved to the parish. The debt on the schooi was for many years 
a burden to this group who were poorer in a material sense than 
the people on most of the Central Missouri missions.5* 

Some idea of the progress of the work of Father Helias may 
be obtained from his reports to the Leopoldine Association, which 
include one sent to his Superior General at Rome on January 6, 
1845. In one of his earlier reports he told of his missionary jour- 
neys covering eight hundred miles during which he usually resided 


“Cited in Garraghan, loc. cit., 168. 
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at the first and last stations and visited the others monthly. By 
the end of 1842 he had built six churches; but as the people had 
exhausted their money by the expense of their long journey and 
the purchase of land and were often in need of assistance them- 
selves, he could not expect them to contribute much; therefore, he 
greatly appreciated the financial help rendered by the Foundation.*§ 
He also received occasional appropriations from the Association 
for the Propagation of the Faith. Assistance was likewise extended 
to Father Helias through his Flemish relatives and friends, espe- 
cially through his mother, the Countess Helias d’Huddeghem, who 
was considered by her son the foundress of the church at Taos. 
His friendship with the General of the Jesuits in Rome was the 
means of securing for the church at Taos some fine old paintings, 
supposed to be original works of Guido Reni.5® At the end of his 
report in January 1845, he gave a statistical summary of his 
missions from 1838 to 1844; this showed an increase in souls under 
his charge from six hundred and twenty to two thousand five 
hundred.®° During that period he had built seven churches ; how- 
ever, before his death in 1871! many of these had been replaced 
by larger ones. The new one at his residence in Taos, occupied 
for the first time on May 11, 1845, claimed the distinction of 
being the first stone church in the interior of Missouri. The 
cornerstone for that at Westphalia was laid March 19, 1848, on 
which occasion some Mexican cannons, trophies from the recent 
war, heralded the ceremonies with their booming at daybreak. 
The report of January 1845, besides containing general in- 
formation about the missions then attended by Father Helias (for 
it was only late in 1846 that he received an assistant and 1848 
before part of his work was taken over by a secular priest), stated 
that he desired to concentrate the people under his charge into 
six parishes. However, more immigrants kept coming; and as 


Berichte, XVI, 8-11, letter of December 15, 1842. 

*Rothensteiner, op. cit., II, 359. 
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“The date of Father Helias’ death is generally given as 1874, though 
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some insisted on living on the outskirts of civilization, he always 
led an active, even laborious, life. He explained that the receipt 
of two thousand francs from the Leopoldine Society in the previous 
January, as well as donations from relatives and friends, had 
determined him to proceed with the stone church at Taos. Al- 
though the congregation had suffered mucu that year from sickness 
due to the overflowing of the river, these donations spurred on 
their zeal. They entered into contracts with artisans of neigh- 
boring settlements to cultivate their fields provided the artisans 
in return would work on the church. The parishioners hauled 
building material and to the best of their ability assisted the 
masons and carpenters. Father Helias considered the members 
of his parishes models for all European immigrants; it was their 
poverty not lack of zeal which prevented them from erecting suit- 
able churches and schools.® 

Taos, where Father Helias resided from 1842 until his sudden 
death thirty years later, was perhaps more than any other place 
under his charge the product of his planning and iabor. The 
parishioners grew steadily more loyal to him and to the Bishop. 
Many enlisted in the Mexican War and received at the end, as a 
bounty from the government, a quarter section of land. This situa- 
tion as well as their thrift and perseverance against hardships 
brought the reward of growing prosperity. Moreover, in the au- 
tumn of 1847 a party of fifty Belgian immigrants from the neigh- 
borhood of Ghent arrived with the recommendation of M. Beaulieu, 
Belgian Minister at Washington. They had probably come there as 
the result of a report printed in Brussels by Baron Van der Straten- 
Pantholz, Secretary of the Belgian Legation at Washington, who 
in the winter of 1845 had made a trip through Osage and Cole 
Counties to observe personally the prospects of that region for 
emigrants from his country. In company with Father Helias he 
had visited many farmhouses and, from talking with the occupants 


“Berichte, XIX, 71, letter of January 6, 1845. Garraghan, loc. cit., 173, 
states that Father Helias’ account books show he received in Mass stipends 
and voluntary offerings $184 during his first eight years, and was theo- 
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on their success or their difficulties, had gathered much useful 
information.® 

Father Helias was delighted to receive these people from his 
own home region and wrote a glowing account of their progress. 
The agent, Pierce Dirckx, was energetic, intelligent, religious, and 
courteous and interested in the welfare of his people. The Bel- 
gian farmers made a good impression by their industry, methodical 
habits, perseverance, love of hard work, and incomparable neatness. 
The agent and his partner were running a farm successfully. The 
young Belgians who worked for them were all skilled in various 
trades. One of them was an excellent maker of wooden shoes, 
selling sometimes as many as five hundred sabots in a single day 
to people from twenty miles around who came to his shop to be 
fitted.** 

Of Father Helias who had done so much to build up the Catholic 
life in Osage and Cole Counties the testimony current in the 
Eighties among the German Catholics with whom he had lived and 
worked as told by Father Nicholas Schlechter seems fitting: 


Father Helias was a remarkable man. I have often heard 
old people speak of him with enthusiasm. In their feelings 
towards him there is the reverence for the priest blended 
with the warmth of the friend. He, the man of noble birth, 
must have been possessed of great kindness so that his aristo- 
cratic manners became winning in the eyes of the simple 
peasantry; and his severe virtue must have been blended 
with great cordiality, so that people remote from asceticism, 
were cheered by his conversation, while they were instructed. 


The only other Catholic immigrant colonies in Missouri estab- 
lished prior to 1840 and about which information may be obtained 
are the twin parishes of Armagh and Downpatrick. These were 
described by Reverend John O’Hanlon as Irish colonies organized 
by Father Donnelly, an Ulster priest, who induced several Irish 
families, chiefly from St. Louis, to take possession of a large tract 
of land which they purchased on or near the banks of the Meramec 
River “several years” prior to 1847, at a distance of forty or fifty 
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miles from St. Louis. Armagh was in Franklin County on the 
south bank of the river and here a log church in honor of St. 
Patrick was erected in 1842, while at Downpatrick in Jefferson 
County north of the river the following year a church was named 
in honor of St. Bridget. Father O’Hanlon was sent on a mis- 
sionary journey there as Father Donnelly had been recalled on 
account of poor health. Both settlements were reported in a 
flourishing condition.*® These places were first recorded in the 
Metropolitan Catholic Almanac in 1844." The site of St. Patrick’s 
Church was an elevated spot of level ground overlooking the river 
at what is called “Priests’ Ford.” The first Church of St. Bridget 
was erected a few miles north of the present site of St. Bridget’s 
Church in Pacific near what is now known as Ridenauer’s Grove. 
Many Irish Catholics who had helped in the construction of the 
Pacific Railroad invested their savings in land around these two 
churches of Father Donnelly. There must have been a consider- 
able influx of settlers into the locality for he also built the Church 
of St. Columbkille about one mile west of the present village of 
Byrnesville. Subscriptions for a stone church to replace the first 
St. Patrick’s were taken up along the portion of the Pacific Rail- 
road within the state of Missouri by the zealous Father Philip 
Grace prior to the laying of the cornerstone in 1857; but his 
death two years later resulted in a retarding of construction of 
this as well as that of two other churches in the vicinity until the 
arrival in 1867 of Reverend Edward Berry, who resolutely set 
to work at the task of building three churches at once. 

The only Catholic colony in Michigan prior to 1840 was that 
established by a group of Germans from Westphalia, Germany, 
who came to America under the guidance of Reverend Anton 
Kopp. They arrived in Detroit on October 25, 1836 and sought 
counsel of a priest in that city as to the best location for their 
future homes. They were advised to take up Government land 
in the lower Grand River Valley but found that speculators had 
been busy in that region and the price of land had become pro- 
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hibitive for them,®® so Father Kopp and Eberhard Platte went 
farther east in the State to the land office at Ionia. Here despite 
considerable difficulty because of their unfamiliarity with the Eng- 
lish language, they succeeded in buying land around the town of 
Lyons. Others of the company soon arrived and at once began 
clearing the land and building log houses. The pioneers brought 
their families from Detroit early in the following February.” 

Father Kopp, who had returned to Detroit after assisting in the 
selection of land for the colony in November 1836, at the earnest 
solicitation of the settlers came to live among them in the autumn 
of the following year. A two room log house, one portion of 
which served as church and the other as rectory, was begun but, 
because of bad weather and the small number of workmen, was 
not finished until the next year. Except when engaged on mis- 
sionary journeys, extending even as far as Milwaukee, Father Kopp 
remained until 1843 at Lyons or in the settlement, which by 1839 
had grown so large that, with the permission of the Government, 
the colonists separated from Watertown and formed the Township 
of Westphalia. He conducted religious services for his people, 
gave instructions in his living quarters in 1838 and for several 
months in 1840, when he received a salary of $8.41 from the 
State for his services as teacher in School District No. 1. It was 
through his efforts that the first church property was acquired 
in 1840 and a larger log church erected in that same year, at a cost 
of $90.36. Because of his good education and leadership he was 
called upon to attend to many of the temporal and political affairs 
of the settlers; and even after his transfer to Detroit and later 
to the large German parish of St. Michael’s in Chicago, he watched 
the progress of Westphalia and was in communication with the 
people there until the time of his death. 

According to Father Kopp’s record of settlers two hundred and 
seventy-two adults and children arrived by February 1843. The 
number continued to increase so that seventy-five families could be 
reported four years later, while many more came during the 
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Fifties, Sixties, and Seventies.72 The frame church capable of 
holding four hundred erected in 1847 under the guidance of 
Reverend George Godez, successor of Father Kopp, was soon 
filled to capacity but it was not until 1867 that Father Godez 
undertook the erection of the present large brick Church of St. 
Mary’s. 

Apart from the church, the first building erected on the site of 
the present village of Westphalia was constructed in 1849. This 
was soon afterwards sold to Joseph Platte who transferred his 
store from Section Five and became the pioneer trader in the 
village. Platte owned considerable land in the locality and hoped 
by removing his store to bring about the founding of a village. 
Around 1850 a post office was established with the pastor in charge. 
Before 1860 the building of a larger store and the erection of a 
sawmill and grist mill attested to and assisted in the growing 
prosperity of the village. 

During the course of the century Westphalia has kept apace with 
the times; its inhabitants have banded together socially, politi- 
cally, and religiously. Largely from their number three new par- 
ishes have been established while at least a dozen other parishes 
each include a considerable group of former Westphalians. The 
village of Westphalia, being an inland town without factory, river, 
or railroad, will probably never grow into even a large town; but 
the descendants of the early German Catholic colonists form a 
progressive rural community with well kept homes and farms. 
Since the 1860’s the Westphalian band, orchestra, and choir, of 
remarkable talent for so small a community, have won more than 
local recognition.** 


™Tbid., 66-68, copy of the record, also 72-78. 
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CHAPTER V 
ORGANIZED CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT COLONIES 


Immigration into the United States had lessened immediately 
after the Panic of 1837 but soon with signs of an economic revival, 
crowds of foreigners again began to pour into the country.’ 
Difficulties in the way of absorption or assimilation of immigrants 
increased with the number of new arrivals. Criticism and suspi- 
cion directed against the newcomers centered largely about the 
following aspects of the situation: the tendency of new arrivals 
to settle together in national groups and thus to perpetuate their 
old country customs, habits, and modes of thinking ; the cherishing 
of old country loyalties, which were generally regarded as incom- 
patible with the duties and obligations of naturalized citizens; 
the disposition of the Irish to vote as a group; the insistence of 
the Germans upon the retention of their language in their churches 
and schools; and the fear lest immigrants were entering the coun- 
try in numbers so large as to make impossible a proper assimilation 
into the so-called native stock. 

The aggressive self-consciousness and political activities of the 
large mass of Irish immigrants in the Eastern cities were in part 
responsible for the growing antagonism toward that race and the 
formation of the so-called Native American Association in 1837. 
Foreign nationalistic societies of all kinds, even those of a benevo- 
lent or cultural nature, aroused the ire of the Nativists. Several 
new Protestant newspapers were founded toward the end of the 
1830's; and these, together with a considerable number of prom- 
inent ministers, kept the spirit of religious prejudice alive by stress- 
ing the dangers to the United States if Catholicism was permitted 
to develop unchecked. There were new aggressions upon the 
rights of citizens who were Catholics while the peace and order 
of the community were occasionally disturbed by acts of violence 
begun by the Nativists. Opposition became pronounced in and 


*Kapp, Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigration of the State 
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around Philadelphia at the time of the formation of the Native 
American Party which wished to deny the rights of suffrage to 
immigrants and naturalized citizens and gradually to exclude all 
but native Americans from holding office. 

Because of these conditions, early in 1842 a number of Catholic 
families of Philadelphia and Baltimore formed The German Catho- 
lic Brotherhood for the purpose of founding a purely German 
Catholic colony in a region free from religious riots and racial 
prejudices. In order to carry out their purpose the Brotherhood 
appointed as a committee John Albert, Nicholas Reimal, and 
Michael Derleth to select a suitable place where the members might 
establish a settlement on a community plan.? These three men jour- 
neyed westward through Pennsylvania and when they arrived at 
what was known as the Shippen District decided that their mission 
was fulfilled, for there they chose land in what today forms part of 
St. Marys and Benzinger Townships in Elk County. Just why 
they selected this uncultivated portion of McKeane and Jefferson 
Counties® is not known since the region was one of dense virginal 
forests with no roads, while the nearest river transportation, that 
of flatboats carrying products to Pittsburgh on the Toby and 
Clarion Rivers, was several miles distant. One account states 
that in this locality the committee met Agent Kingsbury of the 
Fox Land Company of Massachusetts, which owned large tracts 
of land in that part of Pennsylvania. On September 20 1842 
the Brotherhood entered into an agreement with him for the 
purchase of 35,000 acres of land at seventy-five cents an acre.* 

Upon a satisfactory report from the committee, twenty-five 
immigrant families set out for the wilderness toward the end of 
September, one group leaving from Philadelphia and the other a 
few days later from Baltimore. At the end of three weeks spent 
in crossing the State, the company arrived at what was then 
known as the Green Settlement or Irishtown but is now called 
Kersey. Here they were directed to temporary shelter in a two 


*Burgemeister, History of the Development of Catholicity in St. Marys, 5. 
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story blockhouse, a large barn, and several shanties at the neigh- 
boring crossroads. For six days each week the men labored 
at cutting a road through the trackless woods, building huts of 
hemlock, and clearing land; but on Saturday evenings they re- 
turned to Kersey to spend a day of rest with their families.5 By 
the beginning of December, work on the new settlement was con- 
sidered advanced enough to warrant bringing the women and 
children there, though the clearing of trees, vines, and brushwood 
from their town site continued for some time. The families arrived 
at Elk Creek on December 8, the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception; in honor of the day, the settlers decided to name their 
new home St. Marys.® 

Before departing the colonists had sought the advice of Father 
Alexander Cziwtowictz, Superior General of the Redemptorist 
Missionaries in America, asking him to study the regulations of 
their company. He had expressed doubt as to the success of the 
movement. The colony had seemed to thrive for a time; many 
families joined the original promoters; however, the boom soon 
stopped, and the promoters realized that a system of community 
life could not easily be worked out in a remote sylvan district.? 
The building of the shanties and other work had been done in 
common ; also there was a common store from which provisions 
were drawn; yet some were always sick, and others had ailings or 
excuses; consequently during the first year only a few town lots 
were cleared. In the spring of 1843 the arrival of thirty-three more 
families from Philadelphia and Baltimore infused new life into 
the colony for a time. Some of these occupied the buildings of 
Kersey and commuted over the week ends. In the following year 
a number of Germans from Philadelphia left for St. Marys as a 
result of the riots and church burnings connected with Native 
American activities there.® 
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One of the main reasons for the establishment of St. Marys 
had been the hope of the founders to secure a locality where 
their countrymen might practice their religion undisturbed, since 
in the cities where they were dwelling the multiplicity of sects 
seemed to endanger the faith both of themselves and their children. 
In their new home the consolations of that religion were to be 
denied the settlers for some time. It had happened that while the 
men were engaged in clearing the forest in the autumn of 1842 
Father Borgess of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, stopped on 
his way to or from Kersey and, in the home of one of the colonists, 
had offered the first Mass in St. Marys on October 12 (1842). 
About a month later Father Prendergast, C.SS.R., had passed 
through the settlement and baptized Mary Eve Albert, the first 
child born there. The absence of a priest was keenly felt by 
these devout Germans and reacted so unfavorably upon them that 
thirty-eight families left the colony. The original founders and 
the twenty-six families who remained saw no hope of making the 
enterprise a success; besides they feared the financial ruin of the 
one hundred families who had invested in the undertaking. A 
delegation was sent to the Redemptorists in Baltimore with a re- 
quest that a priest be sent to them. The first result of this visit 
was that Father Saenderl, a member of that Community, was 
commissioned to visit St. Marys at intervals from Pittsburgh.® 

In the autumn of 1843 Father Cziwtowictz visited the colony to 
investigate conditions there. On the day after his arrival he set 
out with twenty-six men to survey the land, as he had brought a 
compass and map with him. He found that the people had been 
clearing land which they erroneously believed their own. He, 
therefore, divided the district belonging to the Brotherhood into 
portions of twenty-five to one hundred acres each and marked 
the boundaries of these smaller tracts on trees. He also set apart 
a site for a future town, drew up a plot for it, and advised the 
people to build their houses in groups and not from two to five 
miles apart as was customary in frontier regions in America. The 
party experienced great hardships in their surveying through 


*Burgmeister, op. cit., 6-7; Annelen, XII, 378. 
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“forests as old as the world and never touched by man’s hands.” 
They were forced to spend many nights in the woods as they 
could cover only three miles each day. Following the lines indi- 
cated on Government maps, they surveyed public roads through 
the extensive tract of the Brotherhood, so that henceforth there 
would be no need of going astray. Six weeks were spent at this 
work in the midst of snow and rain. During his sleepless nights in 
the forests, with wolves and bears howling about him, the priest 
pictured a bright future for this Catholic colony and planned to 
send newly arrived Germans there once he had returned to Balti- 
more.!® His life among the people at St. Marys had convinced 
him that the community plan would soon lead to utter failure. 

As he was sincerely interested in the success of the colony, upon 
his return to his headquarters in Baltimore, he went to see Messrs. 
Mathias Benzinger and John Eschbach, fervent Catholics as well 
as wealthy and influential citizens and aroused in them an interest 
in the settlement. The later reports that these men had entered 
upon this venture solely as a money making project were not 
justifiable for they were also animated by strong religious and 
patriotic motives. Benzinger set out at once for St. Marys, and 
after investigation decided to take over the project. The contract 
between the colony and the Fox Land Company was annulled. 
On April 18, 1844 Benzinger purchased 14,000 acres in addition 
to the original 35,000 and the following February acquired 12,000 
more.!! Father Cziwtowictz also invested $10,000 belonging to 
the Redemptorists in the St. Marys project.1? In 1845 the two pro- 
prietors were joined by Baron von Schroter of Mecklenburg, who 
through his appeal to King Ludwig of Bavaria was instrumental 
in securing an annual subsidy from the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
of about $7,500, although in the year 1846 three times that amount 
was received.'* 

With this financial help a new spirit of hope and progress 
animated the colony which soon became almost as self-sufficient in 


2 Annalen, XII, 379-382. 
“Buremeister, op. cit., 8-9. 
“Byrne, The Redemptorist Centenaries, 195. 
Roemer, The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United 
States, 51. 
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a nineteenth century world as the manors had been in medieval 
times. Father Alexander, who arrived as pastor in 1845, was a 
guiding spirit in the temporal as well as the spiritual progress of 
the community. He was responsible for the erection of the first 
sawmill, which in a district of fine timber of several varieties 
soon supplied the needs of the neighborhood and furnished employ- 
ment to a considerable number. A flour mill and a second saw- 
mill were soon built. Before the end of 1845 preparations had 
been made for the construction of a coke furnace and a rolling 
mill for which the extensive deposits of coal and abundance of 
iron in Elk County seemed to promise financial success. Accord- 
ing to the prospectus sent out in 1846 all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables of the type common to Germany could be raised there, 
while the great quantity of wild grape vines indicated that vinicul- 
ture might easily be made profitable. The abundance of sand- 
stone made the quarrying and transportation of stone an important 
occupation. Gradually other industries were developed as a 
source of profit and means of employment such as a brick yard, 
a lime kiln, a brewery, and a tannery. The majority of the settlers 
had purchased land and occupied themselves with agricultural 
pursuits, finding a home market for all their surplus products and 
selling at good prices and for cash. This was fortunate for them 
as the roads, though excellent in winter, were newly made and, 
therefore, generally bad in spring and summer. The agricultural 
methods of the region were necessarily primitive in a district 
where lands were being cleared and where implements had to be 
fashioned by the village blacksmith.1* The sale of farm products 
in a local market was made possible because of the various occu- 
pations followed by the colonists, for among their number were 
carpenters, masons, bricklayers, tinsmiths, tailors, shoemakers, 
cabinetmakers, locksmiths, blacksmiths, wagon and carriage 
makers, merchants, and hotel keepers, all of whom aided in the 
development of the community.’® 


“Die Colonie St. Maria in Pennsylvania, N. Amerika, 5; United States 
Catholic Magazine, IV, 805; Leeson, op. cit., 643, 649. 
New York Freeman’s Journal, February 24, 1849. 
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The colony began to receive members from Europe in 1844, 
three arriving from Bavaria in that year. St. Marys Colony was 
advertised in the Augsburger Postzeitung and in Sion during the 
year'® and given a favorable report by Salzbacher to the Leo- 
poldine Society.1*7 In the fall of 1844 Benzinger engaged Ignatius 
Garner as agent and general director of the colony; early the 
next year the latter went to Europe and in July brought back 
some settlers. By January 1847 the colony numbered 980 souls.7® 
Before that date a large three story log house had been built on 
the south side of Elk Creek where new colonists could find shelter 
until their homes were built. A pamphlet prepared by the pro- 
prietors for circulation in Germany set forth the intention of 
providing a retreat for German Catholics in Elk County where 
they might enjoy undisturbed the exercise of their religion, an 
independent and quiet existence with people of their own race, 
and freedom to administer their property for the good of their 
families. Already its spiritual welfare was being cared for by 
the Redemptorist Fathers, who, it was hoped, would soon estab- 
lish their motherhouse and novitiate in the colony. For admission 
to the settlement, apart from being a Catholic, a person must pre- 
sent a certificate of good moral character, possess sufficient means 
for settling down, and, in the presence of officials, must sign the 
registry of the principal laws of the colony. These regulations 
included conditions for the acquisition of property, payment of 
taxes, and observance of religious duties.!® 

The proprietors of the colony had granted one hundred acres 
of land to the Redemptorists for maintenance of a church and 
school, and in 1845 made a further grant of eight hundred acres 
on condition that the members of this Order stationed in the colony 
would maintain the church and school at their own expense.?? 
The building was completed in 1845 after the arrival of Father 
Alexander Cziwtowictz as superior of the new mission of St. 


7 enhart, “Beginnings of the German Colony of St. Marys in Penn- 
sylvania,” Central Blatt and Social Justice, XXV, 315. 

7Salzbacher, Meine Reise nach Nord Amerika, 172-74. 

8Leeson, op. cit., 643. 

®Die Colonie St. Maria, 8-16. 
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Marys. He appointed two lay Brothers to conduct a school for 
boys and arranged that School Sisters of Notre Dame from Munich 
should come and perform a like function for the girls. The latter 
arrived in August 1847 but found conditions far different from 
what had been promised them by Baron von Schroter. Here in 
the wilderness, under the courageous Mother Caroline Freiss, who 
was later so eminently successful in establishing the Notre Dame 
Sisters in Milwaukee, they struggled for two years against great 
hardships. Even after the departure of the Redemptorists in 1849, 
they remained a while; but when it appeared that no pastor would 
be appointed to St. Marys for some time, they left the mission in 
November of that year for other foundations.”4 

Most of the colonists who arrived in 1846 were very poor, even 
to the extent that soup was served to the school children, who 
attended Mass, spoon in hand. Father Alexander provided work 
for many of these later arrivals, paying seventy-five cents a day 
for their labor ; but his money soon gave out, and he had to borrow 
two thousand dollars. His account from August 1845 to October 
1846 showed a deficit of nearly fifteen thousand dollars.2? The 
nine hundred acre tract given the Redemptorists by the Benzinger 
and Eschbach Company was wild forest land which would require 
a considerable expenditure of labor and money before assuring 
an income to its possessors. As the company would not make a 
new contract and the financial drain on the Redemptorists was 
increasing, they felt unable to continue their establishment in the 
colony. Moreover, the work of their Order was largely of a mis- 
sionary rather than an educational nature; and as there was great 
demand for them in several parts of the country, their superiors 
withdrew them from St. Marys. There is a legend to the effect 
that the pioneers were about to abandon the settlement shortly 
after the departure of the Redemptorists but that suddenly they 
heard bells ringing in the air; as it was known there was no bell 


“Ibid., 98; Burgmeister, op. cit., 16; Leeson, op. cit., 651; The Catholic 
Church in the United States, II, 10. 
2Byrne, op. cit., 196. 
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within many miles, the people took this as a good omen and 
decided to remain.” 

The parting suggestion of the Redemptorists to the officials of 
the colony had been, “Get the Benedictines for those monks are 
farmers and we are not; they will succeed if anyone will.’’** Bishop 
Michael O’Connor of Pittsburgh, who had encouraged the develop- 
ment of the settlement, now appealed to the Benedictine Fathers 
who under Reverend Boniface Wimmer had begun a foundation 
at St. Vincent’s in Westmoreland County in 1846. The Benedic- 
tines accepted the care of the parish and sent some monks to 
occupy the quarters abandoned by the Sisters. 

Father Wimmer at once decided that the girls’ school must be 
reestablished ; at his request the Benedictines of Eichstatt, Bavaria, 
sent three of their members to assist him in his work. The Sisters 
landed in New York on the morning of July 4, 1852 and reached 
St. Vincent’s four days later. From here, after a rest, they set 
out for St. Marys in a springless vehicle, travelling over rough 
mountains and through swamps and forests, and arriving after a 
week’s hazardous trip at the unpainted frame house where their 
predecessors had dwelt. Father Wimmer, who had accompanied 
them, arranged quarters elsewhere for the monks. The Sisters 
began a life of great privations which continued for many years. 
In accordance with a Pennsylvania law of March 1848, the schools 
were public and supported by taxes. The Sisters assumed charge 
of the education of the girls almost at once at a combined salary of 
twenty-five dollars a month. The boys’ school was at first con- 
ducted by Mr. Anthony Baecker but two years later was taken 
over by the Sisters. They continued to teach in the public schools 
at St. Marys until 1895 when the Smith “Garb Bill” made it im- 
possible for them to continue in that capacity.” 

A contemporary description of the colony written while the 
Redemptorists were living at St. Marys came from the pen of 
Reverend Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., who having heard of the 


**“History of St. Mary’s Parish Church,” American Catholic Historical 
Researches, XXII, 110. 

*The Catholic Church in the United States of America, II, 10. 

*Tbid., II, 10; Leeson, op. cit., 651-52. 
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fame of that colony while still in Europe, set out to visit it from 
his monastery of St. Vincent in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania. On his arrival in the town he had to secure the services 
of a guide to take him to the church which was two miles distant 
from where the Redemptorists were living. He found St. Marys 
a colony in the midst of a deep forest and having forests even 
within the limits of the town. He described the streets as being 
as broad as those in Munich, declared that if the place had been 
laid out on a smaller scale it would have been one of the most 
beautiful towns in the State, but stated that unfortunately it had 
been conceived on the plan of New York as to size and was too 
remote from a navigable river ever to become prosperous on a 
large scale. The town was laid out in the form of an octagon 
with eight streets encircling the town; from the eight angles formed 
by the juncture of these highways as many streets converged to- 
ward a circular market place, which was nearly a half mile in 
diameter. Near the center of this town, with its ten-mile circum- 
ference and area of five thousand acres, was the confluence of Elk 
and Silver Creeks, affording good water power. The neighbors 
at the ends of the converging streets were miles apart. According 
to the regulations of the colony, everyone was required to pur- 
chase a lot one hundred by two hundred feet; even a farmer 
holding other property within two miles of town must build a 
house and barn on his lot before going to the country, in order 
that he and his family might be near the church and school. 
People living in the country might build a second home there if 
they wished but the town house with its accompanying garden 
must be kept up. Many of the early colonists, in order to save 
time for farm work, actually built two houses, but the later 
arrivals disregarded this provision, and it was finally dropped from 
the list of regulations.”® 

The earliest place of worship in St. Marys was in a room over 
one of the stores; however, the population increased so rapidly 
during the first two years that a wooden church was begun in 1844. 
This building was finished under the supervision of the Redemp- 


*Burgmeister, op. cit., 11-15; Die Colonie St. Maria, 9; United States 
Catholic Magazine, IV, 805. 
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torists during the following year, but scarcely was it completed 
when the people realized that their church would soon be too small. 
In anticipation of a larger and more splendid edifice to take its 
place a fee of two dollars to provide a fund toward the building 
of a church and school was assessed upon each new colonist enter- 
ing the settlement. The wooden church was destroyed by fire 
on May 10, 1851. The new church, situated near the center of the 
town, was of stone, obtained by simply gathering a sufficient supply 
of the abundant crop on the ground. The erection of this building 
became a community project, for the artisans gave their labor 
gratis and others helped in whatever way they could; even the 
women collected stones and brought them in their aprons to the 
builders. The church was opened for religious services on Decem- 
ber 8, 1853, the eleventh anniversary of the settlement, but was 
not blessed until July 12 of the next year when Bishop Josue 
Young of Erie officiated with much ceremony. Although Father 
Wimmer had been made Abbot of St. Vincent’s when that place 
was raised to the dignity of an Abbey in 1855, he continued to 
manifest the same interest in St. Marys as he had from his first 
visit and kept it supplied with zealous pastors.?7 

By 1853 much had been accomplished from both a material and 
political point of view. A pamphlet printed in Regensburg in 1846 
for the purpose of attracting settlers stated that each member of 
the colony enjoyed the rights of citizens of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and that the constitution of the colony conformed to the laws 
of the state. A regular annual tax was levied for the maintenance 
and construction of roads and bridges which were to be kept in 
order by the cooperative work of all; those who were sick were 
to pay one dollar in lieu of services. This sum, along with other 
funds, was paid out to those in need as compensation for their 
work on the roads, a plan similar to a twentieth century PWA 
project; at times in 1845 from one to two hundred dollars was 
being paid out weekly by the company’s agent.?® In September 
1845 the court of Elk County authorized the foundation of 
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Benzinger Township in honor of Colonel Mathias Benzinger who 
had negotiated the purchase of the colony lands the preceding 
year. Two months later a post office was established with Ignatius 
Garner as postmaster; up to that time the nearest post office had 
been nine miles distant. By special act of the legislature St. Marys 
was incorporated as a town on March 3, 1848; and in April 
Ignatius Garner, who had done so much for the development of 
the colony, was selected as the first burgess from the locality.?® 
The next year a visitor reported the town as a busy mart of trade 
with four hotels and four stores well stocked with goods which 
were being sold at such reasonable prices that the merchants had 
nearly all the business of the surrounding country for thirty or 
forty miles.®° 

In 1856 the proprietors of the colony sold their rights to the 
Ridgeway Farm Company of Elk County which soon began an 
extensive advertising campaign to dispose of the unsold lands of 
the district through agents in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
as well as others in ten Eastern States. The new company secured 
the services of Dr. Charles T. Jackson, a geologist and State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, who made an examination of the land, 
analyzed the coal and iron deposits, and gave a very favorable 
report on the wealth of the region in bituminous and cannel coal, 
in iron ore and limestone, as well as in agricultural lands. The 
educational and religious advantages of St. Marys, with its German 
Catholic Church capable of holding three thousand persons, provi- 
sion for sermons in English for non-German settlers, and its four 
schools, were stressed as great assets to the immigrants. The 
fact that the lands for sale were located in an already thriving 
community, possessing a church, schools, hotels, stores, saw and 
grist mills, was urged as an inducement to invest in the new com- 
pany even by those who did not wish to settle there. The prospect 
of increased business to the locality when the three railroads, then 
in process of construction in Western Pennsylvania, would reach 
the district was made to appear very attractive. Of these only the 


*Tbid., 643-44. 
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Sunbury and Erie, providing an outlet to the Lakes, reached St. 
Marys during our period and even then the actual work of 
construction was not completed until 1864. Lands were offered 
for sale by the Ridgeway Farm Company at from three to twenty 
dollars an acre with six months time for payment; or those inter- 
ested might invest at the rate of three hundred dollars per share, 
representing an interest in twenty-five acres of land, in town lots, 
or in timber, payable at the rate of six dollars each month. In 
contradistinction of the regulations under Messrs. Benzinger and 
Eschbach, minerals were now to go with the land. St. Marys was 
declared to be in the midst of the great northwestern coal basin 
of Pennsylvania and to have at least five workable veins of the 
best bituminous coal, averaging over twenty-two feet in depth, 
which would make 22,000 tons of coal under each acre. From 
time to time during the next year, groups of prospective settlers, 
some organized as excursion parties, visited the locality and, on 
the whole, were favorably impressed. The lack of factories in 
the town and the fact that most of the residents seeking employ- 
ment as laborers had to go to the sawmills or mines within a radius 
of fifteen to thirty miles tended to check the influx of an unsettled 
laboring class, for St. Marys was primarily an agricultural region.*+ 

By April of 1859 the lands around St. Marys were being sought 
by people interested in the extensive coal deposits, for by that 
date the Sunbury and Erie was showing great promise of benefit 
to the locality. The fear that the new influx might destroy the 
predominance of Catholic influence in a colony started seventeen 
years before as a purely German Catholic enterprise caused E. C. 
Schultze, General Agent of the Ridgway Farm Company, to under- 
take a sort of mission for the preservation of the Catholic element 
in St. Marys. In this he was assisted by the hierarchy of the 
region. In a communication to the Boston Pilot, explaining this 
purpose, the general agent included letters from Bishop Josue M. 
Young of Erie in which diocese St. Marys was located, attesting 
to Schultze’s good moral character and expressing approval of the 


“Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1856), 165; Boston Pilot, December 
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plan; from Bishop Michael O’Connor of Pittsburgh, in which 
diocese St. Marys had been before the creation of the Erie 
Diocese, concurring with the approval of Bishop Young as to 
Schultze and his project; from Archbishop Francis P. Kenrick 
of Baltimore, supporting the above recommendations; and from 
Abbot Boniface Wimmer, who was warmly sympathetic toward 
this effort to preserve a Catholic influence in the colony in which 
he had been interested for several years.®? 

It was expected that the coming of the railroad would work 
a revolution in this quiet agricultural neighborhood, where people 
had up to this time been busy clearing land, building comfortable 
homes for their families, raising grain to exchange for surplus 
manufactured articles not made in their homes, but where they 
had had to secure iron and farming implements from distant 
factories and foundries. It seemed probable that capitalists would 
come in and start industries suitable to the locality and that lands 
would rise in value. However, these anticipations failed to ma- 
terialize ; no phenomenal change occurred when the railroad was 
actually completed in 1864; in fact, many of the younger members 
of the community drifted away to the mines and factories built 
in places having better transportation facilities. St. Marys of 
1860 might well be called a prosperous settlement and one of high 
moral character,** but its inhabitants could scarcely be considered 
wealthy. The fact remained that the town had been laid out on 
too large a scale for the expectations of its founders or the later 
ambitious colonists ever to be realized. 

The other Catholic immigrant colony established in the United 
States prior to 1860 which might be designated as “organized” was 
also founded by Germans. The history of Teutopolis in Effingham 
County, Illinois, now famous as a center of Franciscan activity, 
began in 1837 with the formation of Die Deutsche Landkompagnie 
oder Ansiedlungsgesellschaft in Cincinnati. Catholic Germans 
were coming into that city at the rate of two hundred or more 


=[bid., April 2, 1859. 
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every day, while a much smaller number were leaving the city for 
Illinois, Michigan, or Wisconsin. Among these Germans were 
two brothers, Clement and Herman H. Uptmor, who had come 
to America in 1834. They worked as carpenters in Cincinnati for 
two years and at Vicksburg for six months, after which they re- 
turned to Ohio. Once more in Cincinnati, Clement conceived the 
idea of organizing a company to purchase Government land in a 
State farther west than Ohio and there to found a German Catholic 
colony. Accordingly, he with two or three others planned the 
German Land Company which began with nine charter members 
but soon increased to one hundred and forty-one, mostly men from 
Hanover, Oldenburg, and Westphalia. An initial fee of ten dol- 
lars as well as a monthly payment of a like amount was required 
for defraying the expenses of the society, this amount to be con- 
tributed until the accumulation of a sum large enough to purchase 
the quantity of land desired. 

On April 17, 1839 a committee consisting of Clement Uptmor, 
John F. Waschefort, and Gerard H. Bergfeld set out from Cin- 
cinnati to find a suitable location. They travelled across Indiana 
by way of Vincennes, explored a large part of Illinois, and went 
as far as Chillicothe, Missouri, where they were disgusted with 
the existence of slavery, and returned by way of Quincy and Jack- 
sonville to Vandalia, then the capital of Illinois. Here they ex- 
amined the books of the land office and decided upon the region 
where shortly afterward Teutopolis was established. The choice 
of the committee seems to have been governed by a desire to obtain 
a sufficiently compact stretch of land with forests included in it, 
for they were under the impression that prarie land, then swampy, 
was unhealthful and unproductive; they also wanted wood for 
building purposes and for fuel. After an absence of fifteen weeks 
they returned and reported to the company but were silent about 
the location lest some speculator or disloyal person buy the land 
selected and make the German Land Company pay a higher price.*4 

Two more members of the company, J. Gerard Meyer and J. 


“Hagedorn, Beitrage zur Geschite vor Teutopolis und Umgegend unter 
besonders Beriicksichtigung des Wickens der dortigen Franziskaner, 9; 
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Henry Roennebaum, who had earlier acted as land agent in plot- 
ting the village of Oldenburg, Indiana, were selected to examine 
the land. These men accompanied by the members of the first 
committee, all under the leadership of Clement Uptmor, set out 
from Cincinnati to Effingham with one horse. The men took 
turns riding, and two, heavily armed, walked on either side of 
the horse to safeguard the $16,000 in the money bags fastened to 
the saddle. They purchased about 10,000 acres of land at $1.25 
an acre and forty acres, largely from a tract belonging to veterans 
of the Black Hawk War, at five dollars per acre. Waschefort 
had been instructed to buy all the land in his own name and to 
make out deeds to the members of the company; for this reason 
he furnished a $15,000 bond to his companions. The five men 
had their acquisition surveyed by William J. Hankins, Effingham 
County Surveyor, before returning to Cincinnati where the plot 
was recorded in the Superior Court on September 21, 1839. 

The proposed new town, plotted by John F. Waschefort, was 
recorded on November 27 of that year in the same city. Forty- 
eight blocks with nine lots each, having a frontage of fifty feet, 
were laid out; lots were also set aside for the church and cemetery 
and for a market place. When the plot was finished it was evident 
that not enough land had been purchased to provide the forty acres 
to which each member of the company was entitled and at the same 
time to allow sufficient for this rather pretentious town site, and 
so eighty more acres were secured, this time at a cost of five 
dollars per acre. It was decided that each member should be en- 
titled to one front lot, one back lot, and one garden lot which 
in addition to forty acres would cost him fifty dollars. Main 
Street in the new town was to be eighty feet wide, all other 
streets except two were to be sixty feet in width. The plot of the 
town was recorded in Vandalia on July 9, 1841, according to an 
entry in the church records, at a cost of nine dollars.*® 

Before the departure of the second commission the Executive 
Committee of the Landkompagnie had drawn up a set of resolutions 


*Hagedorn, Souvenir of the Laying of the Cornerstone of St. Francis 
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stating that at the distribution of the town lots each member of 
the company having forty acres of land should be assessed five 
dollars toward the building of the church. A proof of the dis- 
repute in which prairie lands then rested was to be found in the 
second resolution which provided that any member having more 
than fifteen acres of prairie land in his portion was entitled to 
put in a claim for part of the church land though such claims would 
have to be satisfied by a drawing of lots.3® The members of the 
company had planned on Hanover or Germantown as the name 
for their town; when the postal authorities at Washington in- 
formed them these names had already been taken by German 
settlements in Clinton County, Illinois, they decided to ask the 
advice of Bishop Purcell. They were rather astounded at his 
suggestion of “Teutopolis” as a name but when he explained that 
it meant “City of the Teutons” they decided it was quite fitting. 
The drawing of lots and making out of deeds for the same was 
done on October 28, 1839 in the regular meeting place of the 
company, the old engine room at Cincinnati. Warning was given 
that those whose deeds were not recorded within two months 
must pay a higher price for such recording.3*7 Seven families soon 
started out for their new homes and were followed by two other 
groups that same year. The third group, which included Clement 
Uptmor and his bride, arrived on December 21. Among all the 
early arrivals only one, Hy Vormor, possessed a team of horses 
and a wagon. The first to build a home on one of the town lots 
was Herman Uptmor, who thereafter claimed the distinction of 
being the “first citizen” of Teutopolis.** 

Provision had been made before leaving Cincinnati for their 
spiritual welfare. Bishop de la Hailandiére soon fulfilled his 
promise by sending Reverend Francis Joseph Masquelet “to the 
limits of the diocese to the country occupied by a German Colony 


*Tbid., 15. Much of the prairie land was swampy and malarial fever was 
prevalent for several years. As the colonists could not afford quinine, 
then selling at sixteen dollars an ounce, they substituted whiskey and aloes 
as a remedy. 

*"Wahrheitsfreund, September 26, 1839. 
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west of Effingham.”®® Some of the settlers had arrived in 
November, for there is record of Father Masquelet baptizing a 
child on the twenty-sixth of that month.*° The following Febru- 
ary the priest with five or six men went into the forest north of 
the town to fell trees for a log church. This rustic edifice was sur- 
mounted by a low steeple in which was placed a seven hundred 
pound bell shipped from Cincinnati and costing $250.41 Scarcely 
had the church been completed when Father Masquelet insisted 
upon a subscription for his salary before he would administer 
certain sacraments. The people complained to the Bishop of 
Vincennes that the pastor knew only High German, which the 
old people understood imperfectly, and stated that they wished 
religious instructions to be given their children in Low German. 
During this time Father Masquelet seems to have been living 
with his parents near Greenup and alternating in the care of Ste. 
Marie and Teutopolis. The ill feeling between himself and his 
parishioners soon resulted in the priest building at his own expense 
another church a mile and a half west of the town. Some time in 
1842 he left the colony, later returned to Alsace, but came once 
more to Teutopolis in 1855 and again in 1870 in the interests of 
his property which he finally sold. While in Teutopolis on one 
of these visits, he made a donation of money and vestments to the 
church. After the departure of Father Masquelet the colony had 
no resident pastor for three years but was visited by Religious and 
secular priests from the Diocese of Vincennes; then followed a 
resident priest from 1845 to 1850; after the latter year for a time 
Teutopolis was cared for as a mission from Ste. Marie.*? 

Both the colony and its village had grown and prospered during 
this period of over ten years. In April 1840 the officers of the 
German Land Company at Teutopolis had been authorized to 
receive new members who might buy land and be entitled to all 


®Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, de la Hailandiére to Rosati, Decem- 
ber 16, 1839. 

“Thompson, op. cit., 187-89. 

“Salzbacher, Meine Reise, 225-26, says that the church which for three 
years offended the Bishop by its unfinished condition had at the time of 
his visit there been finished with a tower having a 900 pound bell to call 
the faithful on Sundays. 

“Thompson, op. cit., 187-89. 
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privileges of the earlier members. Each of the new group 
which joined the company was required to give ten dollars toward 
the church. The town grew slowly since most of the people 
settled on farms and built homes there. By June 1, 1840 the 
village had just four houses; ten years later the number had in- 
creased only to nine. In 1842 the addition of a post office, with 
Clement Uptmor in charge, added both prestige and satisfaction 
in mail service to the settlement. In 1845 when the town was 
incorporated, the love of the new fatherland was evidenced by the 
fashioning of a flag twenty-eight by fifteen feet to be flown from 
the village flag pole. The tailors of the town sewed the stars on 
the blue field, one large star in the middle and twenty-six smaller 
ones surrounding it; the stripes were so long that the women who 
assisted required two days to sew them together, for all the sew- 
ing had to be done by hand.** 

At the time of its incorporation Teutopolis could boast of only 
seven inhabitants who were citizens. In the ensuing elections six 
of these were honored with town offices while the seventh was 
appointed Road Commissioner. The first official act of the new 
officers was to grant a retail liquor license to Anton Rabe for 
twenty-five dollars. The numbers of citizens in the town soon 
increased, for in the election of either 1846 or 1847 thirty-five 
ballots were cast. Since the town did not engage in extensive 
improvements in the early years of incorporation, the amount of 
revenue was indicated by the fact that even with great care in 
expenditures, the official account showed a balance of only $11.50 
at the end of the first fiscal year. A cause of considerable annoy- 
ance in comection with property in the town arose from the fact 
that, despite the carefully worked out plot of John Waschefort, 
many had “stepped off” their lands when they first came to the 
colony and thus caused errors which it was found impossible to 
correct in spite of repeated surveys, which always took as starting 
point the old Cumberland or National Road, which passed through 
Teutopolis in traversing Illinois between Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and St. Louis, Missouri. Up to 1857 only two deeds had been 


“Hagedorn, Souvenir, 20. 
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made out, one reason being that a deed would cost more than 
a lot.*# 

While the colony was thus making headway from a civic point 
of view, material conditions were also improving. For several 
years almost everyone wore wooden shoes, even to church and to 
dances ; the farmers made their own wagons entirely of wood, cut 
their grain with a scythe or cradle and threshed it by flail or by 
having oxen tramp it out. It was only in 1858-1860 that more 
modern machinery was introduced into the settlement; and even 
in the late 1920’s wooden shoes had not entirely disappeared in 
Teutopolis, especially on the farms. Meat was always plentiful 
both from domestic sources and the hunting of wild animals; in 
fact, game of all sorts was so plentiful that organized hunting 
parties came to the region from New York, Boston, and other 
Eastern cities to indulge in this sport. The seven mile trip to the 
nearest flour mill or the longer trip to Newton, which took three 
days including waiting for one’s turn at the larger mill there, 
proved so time consuming that in 1857 the Uptmor Brothers 
set up a grist and sawmill run by steam, though they had put up 
a rather crude sawmill shortly after the colony began. From the 
first there were two stores in the neighborhood, one of these two 
miles to the north being known as Jacob’s Well, perhaps on account 
of the whiskey which, together with groceries and dry goods, 
formed the stock in trade. However, for many kinds of groceries 
and household supplies, trips had to be made during the first 
couple years to Cincinnati, Evansville, or St. Louis. These incon- 
venient trips could be largely dispensed with in 1840 and 1841 when 
Clement Uptmor and John Waschefort opened stores with stocks of 
desirable supplies; although the total value of their first outlay 
of merchandise was probably fifty dollars in each case, the opening 
of these stores aroused as much appreciative interest as is nowadays 
accorded a splendid display in a modern department store.* 

Land had been set aside from the first as a source of income 
for educational purposes. John H. Rabe, the first teacher, made 
reading and singing games the main branches of his curriculum 


“Ibid., 21. 
“Ibid., 24-44. 
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and imparted so little knowledge that the parents become dis- 
satisfied. Reverend Joseph Kuenster next took over the duty, 
teaching first in a room at Waschefort’s and during 1845 in the 
parsonage. The next teacher, Peter Doerner, who proved to be 
a good pedagogue, taught from 1847 until he moved to Missouri 
four years later. In all, prior to 1860, two priests and seven 
seculars had acted as instructors for the youth of Teutopolis; of 
these only one, John Heaney (1853 to September 1854) had a 
state certificate.*® 

Salzbacher included a favorable description of Teutopolis in the 
account of his trip through the Republic in 1842. At the time 
of his visit to the colony ninety families were living within a 
radius of six or seven miles of the town. Besides a postmaster, 
the place could boast of a justice of the peace, an intelligent 
physician who was conversant with both German and English, and 
several mechanics. The orderly life, the piety and devotion of 
these poor North Germans with their homes on the borders of the 
forest, who had settled there with the intention of preserving for 
themselves and their descendants the gift of Faith, together with 
their diligence, had resulted in the establishment of a healthy, 
prosperous, and satisfied community. Donations of one hundred 
and twenty acres of land had been made toward the building of 
a rectory and schoolhouse; already five hundred dollars had been 
subscribed toward the building of a new church to replace the 
log one.*? 

Father Carl Opermann’s letter, included by Salzbacher in the 
published account of his journey, had made the statement that 
against the Catholic sense of these good North Germans up to 
1845 the sectarian spirit of faction had dashed in vain, although 
repeated attempts had been made to stir up dissensions among 
them. However, by 1849 conditions had changed; and for nearly 
ten years the parish was the scene of almost continuous religious 
dissension. Shortly after his appointment to the Diocese of 
Chicago, Bishop Van de Velde had visited Teutopolis, had been 
escorted from Ste. Marie by forty-two horsemen, and had been 


“[bid., 126. 


“"Salzbacher, op. cit., 225-26. 
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met two miles from the town by the pastor and congregation in 
processional order. On that occasion he reported a congregation of 
twelve hundred souls.4® As the trouble agitating the parish 
at that time centered about the choice of location for the new brick 
church and had already become a cause of factionalism, the Bishop 
undertook to settle the matter through written instructions. 

In a letter written a year later Bishop Van de Velde sum- 
marized the situation and stated clearly his position in the matter. 
Father Kuenster by then had asked to resign on account of troubles 
in the congregation; he seemed to have been accused of prevail- 
ing on the Bishop to have the new church built on Lot C, the 
highest and finest spot in the town. The same accusation had been 
brought against F. Waschefort ; but according to the writer neither 
this nor the other charge had any foundation. The Bishop had 
personally examined all the lots on which a church might be 
built and, like Bishop Quarter, his predecessor, had selected 
Lot C as being the best site for the church. Bishop Van de Velde 
had received several letters of protest from Teutopolis on this 
matter; but as his decision had been deliberately given, he could 
not be prevailed upon to change his mind. Moreover, he con- 
sidered the advantage of the whole congregation and not just 
those who would profit from the retention of the low and swampy 
site of the present log church nor those, including Father Masque- 
let, who would benefit by land sales if the church was located 
near their property.*® 

The cornerstone of the new church was laid with much cere- 
mony on July 20, 1851. Bishop Van de Velde, who had travelled 
all night by stage, was surprised between five and six in the 
morning by a deputation from Teutopolis descending the hill into 
the village of Freemanton and wheeling around—their banners 
flying in the breeze—to welcome their Bishop. The procession 
led by the new pastor, Reverend Joseph Zoegel, reached Teutopolis 
about eight o'clock, announced its arrival by several volleys of 


““Diary of Bishop Van de Velde,” in Souvenir Silver Jubilee, 113-14, 
entries of October 9 and 10, 1849. 

“Letter of Bishop Van de Velde to a member of the congregation at 
Teutopolis, May 24, 1850, quoted in Hagedorn, Souvenir, 84-85. 
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musketry, and passed under arches formed of the trees, adorned 
with flowers and festoons, along the National Highway or Main 
Street. Confirmation was administered in the old church that 
same day. The next morning the parish marched in procession 
from the old log church to the foundation of the new one a quarter 
of a mile distant. After the solemn ceremonies of the laying of 
the cornerstone, Mass was celebrated outside the old church; then 
came a public dinner; in the afternoon Vespers were sung and 
Benediction given; and the festal day was closed by a torchlight 
procession in the evening.®° 

Those opposed to the construction of the building on the site 
approved by the Bishop withheld their contributions, so the work 
progressed slowly. Several lawsuits occurred; at least twice the 
building was on the verge of being sold for debt; and some of the 
church land had to be disposed of to get funds. Only by March 
27, 1853 were the first services held in the still unfinished building. 

The priests who officiated in the colony during the years of 
unrest often found conditions unfavorable and several asked to be 
transferred after living among their new parishioners a short 
time. During the two years preceding the arrival of the Fran- 
ciscans in September 1858, the parish had six pastors, though 
during part of that period the congregation had no priest at all. 
In April 1857 Reverend Damian H. Juncker had been consecrated 
Bishop of the new Diocese of Alton, which included Teutopolis 
in its territory. He realized the dearth of priests in his See and 
the need of bringing order to such parishes as that of Teutopolis. 
In search of financial and spiritual means for remedying the situa- 
tion, he made a trip to Europe in the fall of 1837, accompanied 
by Reverend August Brickwedde. At the recommendation of the 
Bishop of Paderborn and through the pleading of Father Brick- 
wedde, the Very Reverend Provincial Gregory Janknecht, O.F.M., 
promised to aid Bishop Juncker with the services of some of his 
monks ; after receiving the necessary approbation of high superiors, 
two priests and six Brothers of the Franciscan Order were chosen 
to go to Teutopolis. They departed from Germany on August 


™Ibid., 86-87 ; “Diary of Bishop Van de Velde,” in Souvenir Silver Jubilee, 


149-50. 
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27, 1858, the first division arriving in Teutopolis on September 23. 
On October 3 Reverend B. Bartels, then acting as pastor, handed 
the parish over to the Franciscans. 

Reverend Damian Hennewig, O.F.M., at first found much to 
be desired in the parish; but with his assistants he set to work 
to complete and embellish the church, to quicken spiritual life, and 
to promote educational work. He obtained new altars as dona- 
tions from the church societies and had a mission preached in 
December of the same year. He was soon able to report to his 
Provincial : 


It is almost incredible how great the confidence of the 
people here is toward the priests walking worthy of their 
calling and proceeding with circumspection and prudence. If 
the priests say a thing, that settles it. Here we can discover 
the intrinsic value of our holy religion for a Catholic, in spite 
of the many difficulties which the parish has had with its 
pastors. But with all their soul they again adhere to the 
new pastor sent them. This is our experience. The people 
do all in their power to make our conditions as pleasant as 
possible. They bring us victuals in such abundance that a 
larger community could subsist. In turn we have work in 
abundance.*! 


One cause of Father Damian’s success is probably revealed in 
another letter to the Provincial, expected for a visitation: 


You will find how good-natured these people are, whom 
formerly I imagined giddy immigrants and whom I now find 
of such a serious and sympathetic disposition, transformed, 
no doubt, by many trials and severe privations. In order to 
preserve these good dispositions, to accustom them to fre- 
quent prayer and religious exercises, without overburdening 
those not accustomed, we proceed gradually, step by step.®? 


Order had been asserted and Teutopolis was soon to become known 
as a center of Franciscan life and action, a reputation which it has 
continued to hold to the present day. 


“Quoted in Hagedorn, Souvenir, 92, no date given. 
Quoted in ibid., 92, letter of May 9, 1859. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE Work oF BisHop LorAs AND FATHER PIERZ FOR 
COLONIZATION 


The outstanding figure in the history of Catholic colonization in 
Western United States, prior to 1860, was undoubtedly Right 
Reverend Mathias Loras, Bishop of Dubuque from 1837 to his 
death in February 1858. He was born in Lyons, France, in 1792, 
amidst the reverberations of the French Revolution during the 
course of which his father (a councillor of Lyons) and sixteen 
other members of the Loras family suffered death for their re- 
ligious and political convictions. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in November 1815, acted as Superior of the Meximeux 
Seminary and later that of L’Argentiere, responded to the appeal 
of Bishop Portier for volunteers to the missions in Southern United 
States, and on December 10, 1837 was consecrated first Bishop 
of Dubuque. The poverty suffered by Mme. Loras and her 
family until the accession of Napoleon to power, the aristocratic 
family traditions, and the conviction, taken as a matter of course, 
that sacrifices must be made for the Faith, help one to understand 
the view taken by Bishop Loras of things American, and his 
realization that both he and the immigrants flocking to his new 
diocese must be ready to endure sufferings and privations for a 
time in order that greater material and spiritual good might accrue 
to his flock and their descendants. 

Until the 1830’s any influence possessed by the Catholic Church 
in the upper Mississippi Valley and along the Missouri River was 
French, and had been almost exclusively so since the days of the 
early Jesuit missionaries. In Iowa and the adjacent territory this 
influence lessened with the arrival of emigrants from the South and 
East, and with the additional influx of German and Irish immi- 
grants it almost completely disappeared. During the years imme- 
diately preceding the coming of Bishop Loras with a group of 
priests from France, much had been done toward strengthening 
the position of the Church in Eastern Iowa and the upper 
Mississippi region by Reverend Samuel Mazzuchelli, an Italian 
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Dominican missionary whose popularity both with Americans and 
with the European immigrants, especially the Irish, did much to 
prepare the way for the work of Bishop Loras. In a letter to 
Bishop Rosati written two years before the arrival of Loras on 
the scene of his great labors, Father Mazzuchelli had reported 
advancement in the building of the Church of St. Raphael then 
being erected in Dubuque under his guidance, and noted the 
rapid growth of the parish as a result of immigration already mak- 
ing great progress there.? 

Scarcely a year later, in a letter written to the Leopoldine Society 
expressing thanks for its generous donation sent to him, Bishop 
Loras explained the great need of securing suitable locations for 
hospitals and orphan asylums because, with the constant inflow 
of immigrants to his diocese, the price of land would soon treble. 
There was need also of church buildings, for neither of the two 
then in the diocese was finished ; his three priests, like himself, had 
no dwelling; there was need likewise of schools in town and 
country and of a college and seminary for the training of priests 
for missions in his district. The newcomers were in no condition 
to assist with contributions as they needed their money to buy 
lands, build homes, and make necessary improvements on their 
farms; moreover, the State contributed nothing to the support of 
any church; therefore, for all his requirements he felt compelled 
to seek the support and sympathy of his European brethren. He 
wished to make it known that where the cross was set up only 
prosperity and blessings could be expected.? Four years later he 
was still seeking financial assistance and reporting the popula- 
tion of his diocese to have grown so rapidly that there was need 
of twelve new churches. New groups of immigrants were arriving 
daily of whom two-thirds were reported to be Catholics; among 
them were many who had come for the sake of obtaining freedom 
of worship.® 


ee Archives of St. Louis, Mazzuchelli to Rosati, October 12, 
1835. 

*Berichte, XIII, 22-23, letter of February 21, 1839 and XVI, 38-40, letter 
of May 21, 1842. 

*Jbid., XVII, 23-25, letter of December 6, 1843; Annalen, XII, 439, letter 
of Father Thébaud, S.J., October 15, 1843. 
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Soon after his advent Bishop Loras realized that much organiz- 
ing work lay ahead of him and began almost at once to make 
known the spiritual needs of his community through letters and 
accounts in Catholic papers. In commenting to Bishop Rosati 
in June 1839 on his need of priests for the Irish settling in his 
diocese, he also mentioned that he had sent a letter to the Catholic 
Advocate and intended to send more.* New settlements were 
soon reported in process of formation, for example, one of eighteen 
Irish families twenty-one miles from Dubuque® and another of 
fourteen German families near Iowa City. New cities were 
springing up and Bishop Loras had undertaken the task of en- 
couraging Catholics to concentrate in small centers which would 
eventually grow and prosper. 

As early as 1841 a committee of Dubuque laymen established 
contact with the recently organized Irish Emigrant Society of 
New York by setting forth through the Catholic press of the 
Eastern cities the advantages of Iowa and inviting Catholic immi- 
grants to take up their abode in that region. Bishop Loras him- 
self wrote many letters and continually encouraged people to seek 
the West where the recompense of the future would more than 
compensate for the hardships of the present. “J. H. C. M.” writ- 
ing to the Freeman’s Journal in 1842, apparently from a layman’s 
point of view, voiced many of the sentiments expressed by the 
Bishop of whose scholarship and piety he spoke so highly. He 
expected immigrants coming into the United States to be more 
numerous than in any former year and wished to direct their 
attention to Iowa, a section of country little known in the East 
but one entitled to consideration by farmers, mechanics, and 
laboring men. A further communication from this same writer 
mentioned as assets offered by Iowa freedom from public debt, 
no abandoned public works, no half-finished railroads and canals 
to mourn over, and only the taxes necessary to raise revenue for 


*Archdiocesan Archives of St. Louis, Loras to Rosati, June 7, 1839. 

5Annales, XIV, 447, no date but in 1842 volume. 

*Berichte, XVIII, 22-23, letter of November 7, 1844. 

"Hoffmann, The Church Founders of the Northwest: Loras, Cretin and 
Others Captains of Christ, 352. 

®New York Freeman’s Journal, August 20, 1842. 
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county purposes, probably intending to stress its desirability over 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan where some or all of the above 
defects were proving a great burden on these states.® 

An account of the interest manifested by Bishop Loras in West- 
ern Catholic colonization at this period is given by the Jesuit 
missionary, Father Augustus Thébaud, who said on this subject: 


I must now speak of the Bishop’s second great design. 
His mind was engrossed by it during the week Father de 
Luynes and I spent under his roof (1842). Although his 
plans took a much larger extension afterwards, he had already 
matured the chief details. . . . This was the plan of attracting 
European immigrants to the vast plains beyond the Mississippi. 

The exodus from Ireland which was to take place four 
or five years later was not then dreamed of. Still every week 
saw a great number of Irish immigrants landing on the 
Atlantic coast chiefly at New York. The Germans also came 
in constantly increasing numbers. So far most of them had 
remained in the East. The intention of Bishop Loras was 
to draw them to the Great Lakes, and what was then called 
the Far West, and particularly to settle them on farms as 
agriculturists. . . . This plan first germinated in the mind of 
Bishop Loras. I heard him outline it when seated at his table ; 
and I need not say that I immediately became a strong parti- 
san of his views. ... As Bishop Loras welcomed every Catholic 
who came, he soon multiplied his congregations, and he found 
priests to take charge of them.!° 


Bishop Loras was not a colonizer in the same sense as Joseph 
Picquet at Ste. Marie, Father Horstmann at Glandorf, or Bishop 
Fenwick for Benedicta, who were initiators of single colonies for 
groups in which they had special interest. His work was more 
of the type carried on by Father Kundek who fostered the building 
up of strong Catholic communities, being endowed with energy 
and zeal so abundant that it embraced several settlements. The 
work of Bishop Loras was even more extensive, for while Father 
Kundek wrote many letters and long reports, his aim was to en- 
courage Germans to settle in communities in the neighborhood of 
Jasper; the Bishop’s zeal embraced all nationalities, though the 


*Ibid., September 17, 1842. 
*Thébaud, Forty Years in the United States of America (1839-1885), 
276-77. 
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immigrants into Iowa during his episcopate were mainly Irish and 
Germans. He fostered many settlements, encouraged them by his 
advice and by frequent visits, sent priests to minister to them, and 
as far as possible helped them financially in the building of their 
first churches, sharing with them contributions from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and the Leopoldine Foundation. 
His assistant, Father Joseph Cretin, after only a few years in 
Dubuque, could truthfully write to his brother in France that 
the country which had been a wilderness was now being colonized 
rapidly, especially by Germans, though the Irish were increasing 
in numbers." 

One of the colonies which grew up under his guidance and in 
which he displayed a great interest was that at Garryowen about 
twenty miles from Dubuque. To this place, then known as 
Makokiti, during 1838 and 1839 came Irish immigrants, mostly 
from Cork and Limerick. The first church, a log structure, was 
built in 1840; sometime in the summer of that year the first Mass 
was offered there, probably by Father Mazzuchelli. In his 
Memoirs this priest told of his interest in the many Irish families 
who had settled along the Makokiti River—families so poor that 
he felt it his duty to help them with the building of a church from 
the abundant timber in the neighborhood. He distributed the 
labor of preparing a great number of beams twenty to forty feet 
long among the forty-two men of the parish, each of whom carried 
his handiwork to the site of the church. Bishop Loras gave six 
hundred dollars from the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
to procure necessary materials and to pay the workmen employed 
in the actual construction of the building. The result of this first 
community project was a sudden increase in the number of settlers 
in the neighborhood, so much so that the section was soon occupied 
entirely by Catholics. When services were first held in this new 
St. Patrick’s Church, the parish numbered scarcely one hundred.?? 
That year a statement in the Catholic Almanac under the heading 


“The Cretin Collection,” trans. by Rev. John Seliskar, Acta et Dicta, 
III, 6, letter of January 1, 1846. 

2Mazzuchelli, Memoirs Historical and Edifying of a Missionary Apostolic, 
254. 
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“Diocese of Dubuque” read: “Station at Makokiti settlement, 
Jackson County, St. Patrick’s attended once a month by Rev. 
Joseph Cretin, sermon in English.”23 By the next year the num- 
ber had risen to two hundred and sixty and services were being 
held twice a month.1* Three years after the building of the church, 
the congregation counted six hundred and had a school and 
resident pastor, and a year later Father Mazzuchelli stated that 
there was not a single Protestant proprietor in the township in 
which St. Patrick’s was located.15 That Bishop Loras had visited 
the settlement in 1840 is certain, since the first three recorded 
baptisms in the registry there bear his signature; during a second 
visit in 1843 he confirmed thirteen persons in the same parish.1® 

Of one group of settlers who arrived there during this period 
we have evidence through the Miners’ Express of Dubuque which 
told of several respectable looking Irish families arriving from the 
State of New York, who had moved to homes already provided 
for them on the Makokiti. Another group of fifty families who 
had arrived from Ireland during the winter of 1841-1842 was 
reported waiting in St. Louis for one of its members who had 
been sent ahead to select a suitable place for a future home. This 
man had come in from the settlement and declared that though he 
had travelled that spring through Missouri and Illinois he had 
found no district equal to that on the Makokiti, where he had 
made several conditional purchases of land from the old settlers 
for his friends.1* 

The school at Garryowen, probably erected in 1842, was built 
close to the log church and was in charge of a layman but con- 
ducted under the direction of Father Perrodine, the resident pastor. 
Though he referred to it in his annual report to the Bishop under 
the ambitious title of “the Academy,” it was only a one room 
affair. The funds for its maintenance were obtained from the 


Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1840), 104. 

“Ibid. (1841), 138. 

%Mazzuchelli, op. cit., 255. 

*Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque, 11. 

“Reprint from Dubuque Miner’s Express, in New York Freeman’s Journal, 
July 16, 1842. 
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public treasury but the pastor exercised a controlling influence in 
the appointment of teachers and direction of studies so that it was 
to all intents and purposes a parochial school. It was in all prob- 
ability the first school operated in connection with the church in 
what is now the Archdiocese of Dubuque. Some of the instructors 
in this school became outstanding men in the community ; among 
them was Dennis A. Mahoney, afterwards editor of the first 
Dubuque Herald and later State Senator. In 1855 a group of 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary came to Garry- 
owen at the invitation of Father Jeremiah Trecy, then pastor there, 
but after three years of hardship due to lack of equipment and 
finances the school was closed until 1871 when this same com- 
munity resumed the direction of education there.'® 

It was due to the initiative of Mahoney that the name “Garry- 
owen” was substituted for ‘““Makokiti.” While most of the mem- 
bers of St. Patrick’s Congregation had come from Cork, a con- 
siderable number had formerly lived in Limerick, among whom 
was Mahoney. Under his influence several meetings were called 
to consider a change of names for their growing town and, accord- 
ing to local tradition, the discussions were not always harmonious. 
The leader in the movement for change advocated Garryowen as 
it recalled memories of the past. After much heated argument 
the Corkonian influence declined and the name of Garryowen was 
agreed upon.!® The change, however, was gradual; even the 
report sent in to the Catholic Almanac by Bishop Loras in 1853 
contained both the old and new names for St. Patrick’s but two 
years later the Indian name had been definitely dropped.”° 

The life of Father Perrodine, who was pastor at Garryowen 
for nine years, was one of active missionary labor among the 
several new settlements in the county. The fact that the so-called 
roads in Jackson County were mere trails, coupled with his lack 
of good horsemanship, handicapped him in the exercise of his 
ministry and caused him to appeal to Bishop Loras for the where- 
withal to purchase “a horse and gig.” Yet in the midst of his 


Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 12, 16. 
*Tbid., 13. ; 
Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1853), 117; ibid. (1855), p. 83. 
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program of building, financing, and ministering to the spiritual 
needs of his people, he found time to translate from the French 
several books dealing with Christian Apologetics; and in 1851 he 
delivered a series of lectures in Iowa City, covering a wide range 
of religious topics. In Garryowen he endeavored to cultivate the 
virtue of temperance among his parishioners and worked for the 
betterment of the homes and living conditions of the Irish settlers, 
though the rectory was still only a log house at the time of his 
departure for France in 1851. 

Under his successor, Reverend Jeremiah Trecy, the cornerstone 
of the present church, built of stone quarried three miles south 
of the town, was laid on March 19, 1854 and the building com- 
pleted the same year. The parishioners furnished most of the 
unskilled labor but the expert stone cutters and masons had to be 
paid. According to local tradition the building funds were ex- 
hausted before the roof was reached, and to avoid embarrassment 
in the matter eighteen representatives of the more influential 
families walked to Dubuque to borrow one thousand dollars. They 
secured the loan on condition that they would put up their farms 
and holdings as collateral and returned the following day in hilari- 
ous mood, ready to finish the work at once.24_ The community 
prospered and St. Patrick’s, Garryowen, has seven daughter 
parishes whose formation naturally deprived her of many par- 
ishioners but did not impair her vitality. This is evidenced by 
the modern grade and high school buildings, forming the nucleus 
of an attractive rural community center. 

Another colony which seemed to be the special object of the 
solicitude of Bishop Loras began in 1843 to form what is now 
St. Boniface Parish in New Vienna, Iowa. One of the founders 
of this Catholic center was Johann Fangmann who with his family 
came to Minster, Ohio, in 1833, where his wife and three children 
died at the time of the outbreak of cholera in the then new Stallo- 
town. About ten years later he went with Friedrich Rohenkohl, 
Heinrich Tuke, Hermann Wichmann, and Gerhard Hellmann and 
their families to the “Far West,” in order to establish a Catholic 


“Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 16. 
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colony. These men felt that in Ohio there was no longer oppor- 
tunity to have their relatives in Westphalia, Oldenburg, and Han- 
over form a compact settlement with them. They saw in the 
Territory of Iowa a better opportunity for the temporal advance- 
ment of themselves and their posterity and were also inspired by 
the colonizing zeal of the saintly first Bishop of Dubuque. After 
a journey of more than a hundred days in ox-drawn, canvas 
covered wagons, under the leadership of Herr Fangmann, they 
landed in Iowa City. This section of country did not meet their 
expectations so they moved northward to Dubuque in order to 
seek the advice of the Bishop as to their future location. He 
advised them to move to what was then called Wilson Grove but 
of which he later changed the name to New Vienna in gratitude 
to Leopold, Emperor of Austria, who had contributed much 
through the Leopoldine Society for the spread of Catholicity in 
the western part of the United States. The five pioneers informed 
their relatives and friends about their good fortune; these came 
from Europe and from Eastern States of the Union, and within a 
year the community had increased to seventeen families. The 
pioneers had lived in their covered wagons for the first few months 
of their residence in Iowa, but soon after settling in the later New 
Vienna they were occupying log houses and preparing the rich 
soil for the next year’s crops. Almost upon their arrival they 
undertook the erection of a temple of oak in honor of St. Boniface, 
the apostle of the Germans, who had shattered the oak of Thor 
and built from its fragments a Christian chapel. However, the 
first Mass said in the colony by Bishop Loras on January 1846, 
as well as those for the next two years, was said in the home of 
Hermann Wichmann. To facilitate the construction of their first 
church the head of each family was allotted the preparation of six 
oak logs and two hundred shingles and in 1848 the cross was 
placed on the first church in New Vienna.” From the time of 
his first visit to the colony the Bishop referred to the early inhabi- 
tants as “my beloved seventeen.” 

"The facts for this account are taken from Hoffmann, ed. and comp., 


Centennial History, 30-36, and “Deutsche Anseidlungen in Ost-Iowa,” 
Deutsche Pionier, XV, 478-79; Atlas of Dubuque County, 153-54. 
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The community grew in numbers, soon being counted by the 
hundreds,?* and by 1853 the church, in spite of additions, had 
become altogether inadequate so in that year a stone church sixty- 
four by one hundred feet was built. The first settlers and founders 
of St. Boniface Parish had received thorough Christian training 
in Europe from their pastors and had also received good educations 
in the public denominational schools in Germany. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that by 1847 a school had been opened. This 
was conducted by John Klostermann, a well educated farmer, in a 
portion of the old log church where a partition had been erected 
to separate the school from the sanctuary. He was succeeded by 
John Rauch who acted as teacher and organist from 1853 to 1865. 
The greater number of the first party were able to speak, read, 
and write English when they came to Iowa but decided to keep 
German as their family language in order to retain desirable 
German characteristics and social habits. For several years after 
the first visit of Bishop Loras German Catholic settlers came to 
New Vienna from Europe and from the eastern states, seeking 
more and better land but attracted especially by church and school 
facilities. They spread in all directions within a radius of five 
miles. About 1856 it appeared that the progress of the German- 
American settlement would be checked by immigrants from various 
European countries and from New England but some years after- 
wards the lands of these later small colonies were purchased by 
the Germans, descendants of the pioneers of New Vienna. The 
congregation had received a resident pastor, Reverend G. H. 
Plathe, three years after the erection of the first church. From 
that time it flourished so that instead of the five families as at the 
beginning of the colony in 1843 there are now five prosperous 
congregations numbering more than twelve hundred families, while 
an equal number have moved to other parts of Iowa and neigh- 
boring states.*4 

One of the offshoots of St. Boniface Parish, New Vienna, was 


*Clarke, Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, III, 135. 

*Letter from Reverend Henry Reinert, New Vienna, to the writer, Novem- 
ber 20, 1937. 
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that at Dyersville, which from the time of its foundation in 1837 
or 1838 until the coming of a colony of German Catholics in 
1846 was predominantly English and Protestant, having churches 
for each of the four sects which developed there. The Germans 
settled on Government land to the north and east of the town 
and attended church at New Vienna for ten years. With the 
building of the railroad into Dyersville came a number of Irish 
families. The continued influx of the Germans, mostly farmers, 
who moved among the English landowners and purchased their 
farms, gradually changed this English Protestant town into a 
German Catholic community. Only one of the four early Protes- 
tant churches is still standing and that is almost in ruins. The 
earliest Catholic church built under the guidance of the first pastor 
was of brick and was completed by Christmas of 1858.75 

St. Mary’s Parish in Guttenberg, the oldest seat of Catholicisin 
in Clayton County, also had its inception in the Forties. Scattered 
Catholic families were to be found in the county as early as 1837 
but it was only in the summer of 1845 that three Catholic young 
men, Nicholas Weber, Peter Roth, and Innich Kohler, urged by 
their own desire of making fortunes and persuaded by the Western 
Settlement Society of Cincinnati, boarded ship at that city and 
arrived safely at Prairie la Porte. This name had been given by 
the early French missionaries to a site twenty-six miles south of 
Prairie du Chien and thirty-four north of Dubuque. About 1841 
the Western Settlement Company had bought 168 acres surround- 
ing Prairie la Porte. Following the work of the county surveyor 
in 1843 the plan for a new town was drawn up; this included 
Prairie la Porte within its environs. The new town, incorporated 
in 1851, was known as Gutenberg, the spelling later changed to 
Guttenberg.2® The year after the coming of the three Catholic 
laymen, eight others arrived and with the pioneers formed the 
first Catholic congregation in the county. In March 1851 Rev. 


*Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 82-83. 

*The Diamond Jubilee of St. Mary’s Parish, Guttenberg, Iowa, 1851- 
1926, 7. An account of a rather elaborate project for a cattle and hog 
raising and meat packing colony with agriculture subsidiary by this Deutsche 
Westliche Anseidlungsverein is given in Wahrheitsfreund, September 5, 1839. 
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G. H. Plathe was sent to care for their spiritual wants and in the 
following month they purchased two lots and a two story frame 
building for the use of the “Catholic Congregation of Gutenberg,” 
and proceeded to remodel the building for use as a church.27 On 
August 13 a bell for the church, a donation of a Mr. Floeder, 
arrived from Cincinnati; and on the next day Father Mathaeus 
Lentner came to look after their religious well being. Enough 
Catholics had arrived by 1853 to warrant the starting of a parochial 
school, taught at first by a secular. Guttenberg advertised its ad- 
vantages through Wahrheitsfreund in 1855, stating that one hun- 
dred German Catholic families had already arrived and many 
more were coming according to reports from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
and other cities and towns. The school had been completed three 
weeks before, a new brick church was ready for dedication, and a 
resident pastor was expected soon. On national and religious 
grounds the promoters urged agriculturists to come and rest in 
safety where no election riots nor Know Nothing excitement 
would disturb them and where so many new houses were being 
built that occupations were assured to artisans and day laborers.*8 

From travels through his territory during the formative period 
of these colonies Bishop Loras became convinced that no section 
of the country possessed finer soil or climate or presented more 
favorable opportunities for an agricultural population than his own 
diocese. These trips of the Bishop caused him to be absent fre- 
quently from his episcopal city, sometimes for the greater portion 
of a year, organizing congregations among new settlements, com- 
mencing new churches, dedicating others, establishing schools and 
academies, and laboring for the temporal and eternal welfare of 
his people. It became necessary for him to notify those interested 
in western immigration of his temporary change of residence, by 
means of notices in Catholic newspapers. He often wrote letters 
from the places he was visiting, setting forth fresh ideas or giving 
accounts of new desirable places. From Council Bluffs on June 
20, 1854, such a letter was written to the Freeman’s Journal. 


“Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 42-43; Wahrheitsfreund, 
June 2, 1853. 
*Tbid., April 26, 1885. 
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After having successfully invited a great number of Catholics to 
settle in the fertile, wholesome, and commercial counties in the 
eastern part of Iowa, he had lately been impressed with the idea 
that something ought to be undertaken in the interior of his 
diocese, chiefly in the lands along the muddy, winding Missouri. 
In view of the fact that many enterprising men were busily and 
successfully engaged in establishing claims in Nebraska Terri- 
tory, chiefly opposite Iowa, and selecting suitable sites for towns 
up and down the Missouri River, he wondered why more Catholics 
had not come to these regions. He felt they had the same rights 
to the temporal advantages as those of other religions; in fact, for 
the interest of their religion, Catholics who were able ought to 
settle there and speculate honestly in order to assist in planting 
their holy religion in this new section.”® 

He had discovered about half way from Dubuque to Council 
Bluffs a very promising Irish settlement called New Ireland, where 
each of the first settlers had bought forty acres of land, where 
many new settlers were expected, and where they planned to build 
a church that summer (1854). In Harrison County and in Wood- 
bury County good timber and excellent land at Congress price 
were obtainable; in both, several Catholic families had already 
settled. ‘Let good emigrants come in haste to the west of Iowa,” 
he wrote “They will soon make whole Catholic settlements—some 
Irish, some German, and some French.”*° A few weeks later he 
was writing again, but this time from Dubuque: “The little in- 
formation I took the liberty to convey through the Freeman has 
brought about the most happy results, and many Catholics will 
certainly be induced to emigrate towards the western regions of 
Iowa. I persevere in the conviction that they can hardly do any- 
thing better, 1 speak chiefly of those who live now in that New 
England where Catholicity is so shamefully persecuted.”*! 

From the many letters he received, especially from New Eng- 
landers, after his epistle from Council Bluffs in June 1854, he 
realized that the expectations of some who thought to move to 


*Boston Pilot, July 15, 1854; New York Freeman’s Journal, July 8, 1854. 
*Tbid., July 29, 1854. 
“Ibid., September 2, 1854. 
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the West were impossible of fulfillment and decidedly Utopian in 
scope and so felt it was advisable to 


. . . try to correct a mistake under which many immigrants 
are laboring. They say: “We must have Congress land; the 
land must be rich, well watered and timbered; there must be 
a Catholic Church and a school in the vicinity; there must 
be a priest; and some would say, he must be supported by 
his Bishop. Besides that, there must be a market for our 
produce at a short distance from our land!” Now, my dear 
sirs, these conditions are incompatible in ordinary cases. The 
immigrants must submit to some and many privations in 
the beginning, even in a religious point of view, if they wish 
to settle in a new country, and in course of time, make it 
Catholic. That motive is truly noble and worthy of the 
Apostles, whose function they, in some measure, perform 
when, by immigration from Catholic countries, they try, al- 
though mere laymen, to plant the faith of Jesus Christ in 
these wild regions. There is no doubt that the Almighty 
supplies by His Divine Providence, this want of clergymen 
and of churches for a time. . . . I feel almost sure that next 
spring will commence under more favorable auspices, and that 
many Catholics, Irish, German and French, will turn their 
attention in earnest towards that great work, assisted by 
our efficacious codperation.®? 


This constant attention to the duties of his episcopate with its 
outlook for the future and the writing of articles and answering 
of letters individually as far as possible gave little outward evi- 
dence of the spectacular. His need of financial help for the 
building of many churches and schools was constant; and when, 
in tesponse to his appeals to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, it was intimated that Dubuque was never mentioned in the 
Annales, he hastened to reply that he had often sent information 
to Lyons and Paris which should have been of interest, though 
it had not been published. He asserted that he and his clergy 
had been busy caring for the arrivals into his diocese. Whereas in 
May 1838, there had been in Iowa not more than four hundred 
Catholics, in 1851 the number had increased to at least fifteen 


“Jbid., January 13, 1855; New York Freeman’s Journal, January 20, 1855. 
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thousand and three years later numbered twenty thousand.** In 
January 1855 the Bishop wrote again to the Society: 


After fifteen years of labor, I still have three-fourths of 
my task to accomplish. Very few people in France can 
understand all we have to do and have done. We are in rela- 
tion with the Boston Pilot, a Catholic paper which has a great 
circulation in America and Ireland . . . also with a German 
paper much read in Germany. By this means we shall 
attract many Catholics, Irish, French, or Germans... . 

We have in view for next spring three great schemes, like 
those of the Allies against Russia, but ours are entirely re- 
ligious. It is to prepare for the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
the South, West, and North of Iowa by organizing missions 
over these points. . . . If we are fortunate enough to obtain 
pecuniary help, we certainly shall be able to have missionaries 
and the work of God will be done.*4 


In April the three great undertakings planned for the spring 
of 1855 were described as making progress. Considerable num- 
bers of immigrants arrived every day ; among them eleven families 
from France had recently been included. For these a place about 
thirty-five miles from Dubuque was being prepared.*® A six 
weeks’ pastoral visit was undertaken that autumn in order to check 
up personally on the results of his appeals through Catholic news- 
papers to immigrants to come to Iowa. The appeals had not 
been in vain; for though he had estimated the Catholic population 
of his diocese at twenty thousand in 1854, he thought it could now 
be reckoned at forty-two thousand.3* The actual number as given 
in the “Recapitulation for 1855” was forty-nine thousand.87 On 
this trip he had bought or secured as gifts, in places where chapels 
and schools were necessary, several pieces of ground, ranging 
from forty to one hundred acres in extent. Apparently the road 
to Iowa was open and the region which twenty-five years before 


*Transcript of letters in the Hickey Collection, Loras to the Propagation 
of the Faith, May 15, 1851 and October 10, 1854. 

*Tbid., Loras to the Propagation of the Faith, January 10, 1855. 

*[bid., Loras to the Propagation of the Faith, April 3, 1855. 

*Tbid., Loras to the Propagation of the Faith, November 5, 1855; also 
in Wahrheitsfreund, July 26, 1855. 

"Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1856), 88. At the time of Bishop 
Loras’ death early in 1859 his diocese had a Catholic population of 55,000 
according to tbid. (1859), 190. - 
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had been a wilderness was now teeming with activity. Its ener- 
getic, ambitious lay leaders did not hesitate to advertise the fine 
qualities of their state; their motives were different in the main 
from those of Bishop Loras in wishing to attract settlers; yet he 
could agree with them that there was something in the “growing, 
glowing West” that expanded the soul of man and provided a 
boundless and untrammelled field of enterprise to ingenious youth 
or mature manhood.*® 

The settlements at Wexford and Gilbertville were outstanding 
among real colonies in Iowa during the Fifties. The history of 
Wexford with its group of Irish families brought over by Father 
Thomas Hore from Wexford, Ireland, to Allamakee County is 
included in Chapter VII. The colony of Gilbertville had its origin 
in 1854 when a number of young men, mostly Catholic, stopped 
at the present site of this town on the Cedar River and, pleased 
with the location, decided to found a town. The plot of the pro- 
posed town, together with a glowing account of its advantages 
and opportunities for development, was sent to various large 
cities to entice settlers. Dwellers soon began to arrive and an 
ambitious little settlement came into being. That it was pros- 
perous in its early days and seemed to promise well may be seen 
from an account in the Waterloo Courier: “Gilbertville was at 
one time the leading town of Black Hawk County. All stages 
from the east made it a station, freight wagons from Dubuque made 
it headquarters, and in those early days when it was in its glory 
... it was a genuine western town.’’® 

The promoters of the town were John Chambaud and John 
Felton, the former possessing planning talent, the latter executive 
ability, the one theoretical, the other practical. Their city on 
paper was a magnificent one with fifteen hundred lots, streets 
sixty feet wide, and a public square with a lake in the center. A 
system of drawing numbers of lots on a certain day and offering 


*Parker, Jowa as It is in 1855, a Gazeteer for Citizens and a Handbook 
for Immigrants, Embracing a Full Description of the State of Iowa, 59. 

*Reprint from Waterloo Courier, May 25, 1898, in Historical Sketch 
Written on the Occasion of the Golden Jubiiee of Father John N. Nemmers 
nog of the Immaculate Conception Parish, Gilbertville, Iowa, 1875-1925, 
17. 
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large prizes for certain numbers led many to make a record trip 
from Dubuque to this town with a “magnificent future.” The 
county records show that it was plotted in 1856. As it was built 
along the sandy banks of the Cedar River it was sometimes spoken 
of as the “sand-hill city.”*° Bishop Loras visited the place in 
1855 and found there several Catholic families. There was no 
apparent effort on the part of the proprietors to make this a pre- 
dominantly Catholic settlement, though among the early settlers 
were a few Frenchmen and several Irish and many more Germans. 
The Bishop was so impressed with the new community that he 
permitted the publication of a certificate of approval in which he 
spoke of the fine Catholic settlement forming in and around Gilbert- 
ville and strongly recommending Catholics to settle there.*? 

The greater growth of the neighborhood of Gilbertville came 
after the heyday of the town; for from this region five parishes 
other than that of the Immaculate Conception in the town itself 
have been formed, and that in spite of the departure of great 
numbers to Waterloo. At present everyone in the town of Gil: 
bertville and within a radius of more than three miles in the 
country is Catholic.*? 

The codperation not only of his clergy but of influential Catholic 
laymen was essential to the success of colonization as fostered 
by Bishop Loras. He corresponded on this subject with trans- 
portation companies as well as with bishops in the East. For 
information regarding particular sections with which he was still 
unfamiliar, he turned to reliable citizens such as Judge Charles 
Corkery and the “skillful, conscientious surveyor” who testified 
as to the lands of Northern Iowa and Southern Minnesota, and had 
the letters of both published.** His interest in bringing the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water from the crowded slums of the 
East and making them self-reliant farmers beyond the Mississippi 
where lands were cheap and natural resources unlimited, encour- 


“History of Black Hawk County, Iowa, 435-36. 

“Boston Pilot, December 6, 1856. 

“Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 253; Letter from Rev. W. 
J. Cremer, Gilbertville, to the writer, March 28, 1938. 

“Catholic Telegraph, May 31, 1849 and June 7, 1849; New York Free- 
man’s Journal, January 30, 1855 
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aged others to write in the same vein. Among these was M. Otis 
Sullivan who made of coming West a common sense affair for to 
him the West was “not a land of milk and honey, though one 
abounding in all the necessaries of life.”** The need of an explana- 
tory map which would show the nature of different portions of 
the State was suggested by Judge Corkery who offered to supply 
the data if some Catholic publisher in the East would print it in 
inexpensive form; this idea was again advocated by Mr. Sullivan 
who strongly advised emigrant associations to send out agents to 
make descriptive maps. Later we find the Bishop referring with 
satisfaction to maps of this type and making practical use of 
them. Letters written from various cities in Iowa, sometimes 
from land agencies, appeared in several Eastern Catholic papers 
and nearly always included an account of the status of religion 
in the community under discussion, especially as to the existence 
of a church and school. Sometimes these communications were 
in the form of open letters by leaders of small groups who had in 
mind settlement in some places mentioned by the Bishop, and 
sought codperation from others interested in such an enterprise.*® 

This spirit of codperation on the part of the laity with the plans 
of Bishop Loras was not confined entirely to Catholics. On the 
other hand there were some such as the editor of the Dubuque 
Weekly Observer, who in an early issue of his publication set 
forth the dangers of “Popery” to the United States should Catholi- 
cism gain too strong a foothold, and stated his belief that it was 
time some means were adopted to put a stop to the growing power 
of that religion in the country. He admitted that he knew little of 
the Know Nothings but was convinced they had sprung up to 
counteract the existing evils of society and that the men elevated 
to office through their instrumentality were invariably good men.*® 
The general sentiment around Dubuque and throughout Iowa 


“Boston Pilot, January 19, 1850 and May 4, 1850. 

“Weahrheitsfreund, April 12, 1855 and July 10, 1856; New York Free- 
man’s Journal, January 13, 1853 and September 9, 1854; Boston Pilot, 
August 26, 1854, January 17, 1857 and May 9, 1857. 

“Dubuque Archdiocesan Archives, copy of article from Dubuque Weekly 
Observer, July 15, 1854, in “Old Files and Data,” 77 (compiled by Rev. 
John F. Kempker). 
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regarding the right of religious freedom and safeguarding of the 
property of all irrespective of creed, seemed, however, to have 
been more in accord with the statement in the Express and Herald 
of late 1856, made after a Norwegian had fired into the German 
Catholic Church in Dubuque during Midnight Mass. The man 
was apparently drunk but, in commenting upon the incident, the 
editor declared that, if a system of outrage against religious free- 
dom was being conceived in Dubuque by fiends in human shape, he 
wished to warn such persons that they had made a wrong esti- 
mate of public sentiment in the locality and assured them that 
every respectable Protestant would assist in hanging any man 
who attempted such a program.*? 

The plan of Catholic immigration succeeded in the Dubuque 
Diocese under the capable direction of Bishop Loras in spite of 
the fact that many clergymen on the Atlantic seaboard frowned 
on his efforts among their people. A committee under the leader- 
ship of Judge Corkery was sent by the Bishop to carry propaganda 
into the large Eastern cities but was refused permission by one 
of the prelates to address meetings in parish halls and church base- 
ments.*® The success of colonization projects depended greatly 
on cooperation of priests in the East but their thoughts were taken 
up with the immediate religious and social welfare of the multi- 
tudes that continued to land in their localities. They were kept 
busy providing churches, schools, hospitals, and orphanages; they 
questioned how the work could be adequately carried on in the 
West where there were so few priests. The Bishops of the East 
who did not favor the plan of their co-workers in the West were 
undoubtedly sincere ; it was unfortunate that they looked to imme- 
diate and local interests and lacked a wide vision of the future 
well-being of the Church as an organization, and of many of its 
members as individuals. 

There was nothing narrow in the vision of Mathias Loras for 
betterment of all those he would have share in the benefits of the 
fortunate West. He proved himself a true American even requir- 


“Dubuque Archdiocesan Archives, copy of article from Express and 
World, December 27, 1855 in ibid., 77-79. 
“Hoffmann, Church Founders, 353. 
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ing students in his seminary, no matter of what nationality, to 
learn the English language.*® Of his connection with the Buffalo 
Emigrant Aid Convention held in February 1856, more will be 
said later. The fact that one of the three delegates from Iowa, 
Reverend Jeremiah Trecy, was sent as his personal representative 
and that Judge Corkery and Father Vahey had both for some years 
shown an active interest in the practical working out of coloniza- 
tion projects, goes far to show there was nothing theoretical about 
his endorsement of that gathering. His acceptance of the presi- 
dency of the auxiliary society formed in Dubuque shortly after 
the close of the national meeting was a further proof of his loyalty 
to the movement which had progressed so rapidly under his guid- 
ance. The result of his colonization labors had been the founding 
of numerous Catholic settlements throughout Iowa and even be- 
yond the limits of his own state in Southern Minnesota and 
Eastern Nebraska. Mathias Loras might well be considered a 
public benefactor, a true friend to his co-religionists for having 
laid wide and deep the foundation of the Catholic Church in 
the West.5° 

Meanwhile, under the guidance of Bishop Cretin and the active 
leadership of Father Franz Pierz, the work of colonization was 
being carried forward in the new Diocese of St. Paul which had 
been separated from that of Dubuque by Papal Bull on July 
19, 1850. It was only four days after the erection of the new dio- 
cese that Reverend Joseph Cretin, a native of France and Vicar 
General of Dubuque, was appointed its first Bishop. The juris- 
diction of the bishop-elect was coterminous with the Territory of 
Minnesota as established by act of Congress on March 3, 1849. 
While attached to the Diocese of Dubuque Father Cretin had been 
in Minnesota on two short visits to Fort Snelling and St. Peter’s. 
Apart from his own knowledge gained during these trips, he had 
received first hand information of the gigantic task which lay 
before him from the three priests then engaged in missionary 
work within that territory. No one except Bishop Loras realized 


“De Cailly, Memoirs of Bishop Loras, First Bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and of Members of his Family from 1792 to 1858, 165. 
©Tbid., Introduction by Archbishop John Ireland. 
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as well as Cretin the work which must be done in the organization 
of the new field of action for the Church. 

Upon the arrival of Bishop Cretin in St. Paul so many things 
needed his immediate attention and he was so keenly aware of 
his lack of priests and of adequate financial means that, although 
acquainted with the program being carried out by Bishop Loras 
in Dubuque, he at first hesitated to take steps in the matter of 
encouraging Catholic immigrants to come to his Diocese. In fact, 
he admitted early in 1853 that he had up to then refrained from 
answering requests for information regarding Minnesota, except 
to invite the writers to come and see for themselves, as he feared 
the descriptions of the advantages of the soil and climate of 
Minnesota had been exaggerated by speculators from interested 
motives. But after two years’ residence, many visits to different 
parts of the territory, and the testimony of disinterested settlers 
from various sections of the country who declared they preferred 
Minnesota to any other place where they had lived, he felt safe 
in proclaiming the truth of what had been stated. He mentioned 
in particular the rich soil which did not lose its productiveness 
either by drought or excess of rain, the freedom from bilious fever 
common in many new regions, and the millions of acres of fine 
prairies, bordered with timber and sprinkled with clear lakes and 
streams. In order that newcomers would not settle at too great 
a distance from a church, he listed the places where churches had 
been built or would soon be erected.®4 

In the stream of Catholic immigrants now pouring into Minne- 
sota, there were many individuals who were indebted for their 
choice of localities to Bishop Cretin who put forth untiring efforts 
to build up strong Catholic communities; but as far as the bring- 
ing of large colonies of German Catholics into central Minnesota 
is concerned, the credit lies mainly with Father Francis Pirec, 
generally known in United States missionary history as Franz 
Pierz. He was born in Carniola, Austria, in November 1785, was 
a student in the seminary at Laibach when Napoleon’s victorious 
army occupied Carniola, and was ordained in 1813. During his 
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last years in the seminary he studied French which proved a great 
asset to him in his later missionary work in America. After 
spending seven years as an assistant, he became pastor of the 
parish of Pec in Ober Krain, where he remained ten years and 
where he interested himself in the temporal as well as in the spirit- 
ual welfare of his parishioners. He understood and regretted 
the ignorance of his people in matters agricultural and _horti- 
cultural; and as no help toward remedying this situation was 
being rendered by the government, he undertook the study of 
these subjects and soon became an expert in the science of farm- 
ing and the cultivation of fruit trees. Through lectures and 
experimentation he showed how the land could be made pro- 
ductive; he organized agricultural and horticultural societies and 
bee-keepers’ associations throughout the country; and his writings 
on horticulture became known over the whole land and are today 
considered of great value. Through the instrumentality of his 
fellow countryman, Father Frederick Baraga, who was in Europe 
in 1830, he became interested in the work of the conversion of 
the Indians in the United States, but only after five years of 
correspondence could he decide to desert his flock in Carniola. 
He left his native land in June 1835, at the age of fifty, obtaining 
means for his transportation from the Leopoldine Society. He 
labored among the Indians in Upper Michigan until 1852 when, 
at the request of Bishop Cretin, he was called to carry on his work 
of evangelization among the Chippewas in central Minnesota.®? 
Here he thought his labors would be confined to the Indians in 
whom he was greatly interested and in whose conversion he had 
already achieved considerable success. However, “as a recognized 
authority on farming Pierz promptly realized what an immense 
dead capital this uncultivated fertile soil represented. As a Catholic 
missioner he could not be indifferent as to who would be the 
future owners of this land.”® He wished that it be taken up by 
Catholic settlers—the sooner the better. Slovenian immigration 
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to the United States was just beginning; he realized that even if 
one-half the inhabitants of Upper Carniola responded to the invi- 
tation he addressed to his homeland, Minnesota would be only 
meagerly populated. Through the medium of Der Wahrheits- 
freund, also through his advertisement Eine kurz Beschreibung 
des Minnesota Territoriums which was also incorporated into his 
book Die Indianer in. Nord Amerika, he initiated an active cam- 
paign among the already large number of Germans in the United 
States. He invited to the beautiful State of Minnesota Germans 
who were new arrivals in the country, or those who had been dis- 
appointed in a first purchase in a poor unhealthy region in the 
Southern States. They could settle in his Catholic mission where 
they would soon be able to establish good farms on Congress land 
of which they would have free use for some time. On the east 
bank of the Mississippi mission churches were to be built that 
summer at Sauk Rapids, Plat River, Swan River, and Belle 
Prairie. “Make haste, dear Germans,” he said, “preceding all 
others, to pick the best places that are to be found in America 
for your settlement. You will certainly find the best land, the 
healthiest region, and all freedom, and you will be provided for 
spiritually.’’>4 

The first German settlers arrived in 1854. One of the earliest 
was J. W. Tenvoorde who came from Evansville, Indiana, in the 
interest of a proposed colony of immigrants from that place. His 
report was evidently satisfactory for he returned the following 
summer with several families. The first German Catholic who 
took up permanent residence in Stearns County, where most of 
those settled who came in response to Father Pierz’ invitation, 
was Anton Edelbrock, who came to what is now St. Cloud in the 
summer of 1854 and was followed by J. W. Tenvoorde and 
Joseph Edelbrock the next year. Many of the Germans went 
farther west in the county than St. Cloud. The first settlers had 
scarcely selected their homesteads when Father Pierz came to 
visit them and said Mass in the home of Joseph Edelbrock. After 
that he came periodically, making his journeys from place to 
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place on foot, always carrying a knapsack containing the necessary 
articles for saying Mass. 

In 1855 Father Pierz wrote a pamphlet for the purpose of 
attracting German Catholic immigrants to the region under his 
jurisdiction.5> In this he stated that, as a result of his communica- 
tion in the spring of the preceding year in which he had called 
attention to the desirability of Minnesota as a place of residence, 
about fifty families had followed his advice and were now in 
possession of the most beautiful land claims any one could desire. 
In glowing terms he described the soil, climate, lakes, rivers, for- 
ests, prairies, and principal towns of Minnesota, admitting that 
most of these were in the making. Again he exhorted immi- 
grants to come at once. On the Sauk River one hundred families 
could still obtain desirable claims while in the neighboring country 
at least a thousand families could find beautiful homes. He con- 
cluded: “It is my wish that the best and most beautiful localities 
of this most fertile territory would come into the hands of indus- 
trious Catholics; these settlers would make a paradise on earth 
of a country on which God’s blessings rest so bountifully; the 
boast would then come true that the Germans are the most profi- 
cient farmers and the best Catholics.”®* If Father Pierz’ descrip- 
tions were somewhat exaggerated, the Germans in Stearns County 
need not regret following his invitation to the new county, for 
numerous rich farming communities in the present diocese of St. 
Cloud testify that his predictions were not without foundation.5* 

Having been instrumental in bringing these settlers to the 
region, he felt obligated to tend to their spiritual needs. Father 
Pierz was the founder of the Catholic parishes of Sauk Rapids, 
Swan River, and Belle Prairie in 1853, of St. Cloud and St. Joseph 
in 1854, and of St. Augusta in 1855. Since geographically his 
mission was as large as an extensive diocese, he was able to visit 
each group only two or three times a year, much to the dis- 
appointment of the colonists. In some of his early articles about 
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the locality he had stated that churches had already been built 
at several of these places and this report gave many readers the 
impression that resident pastors were to be found there. To satisfy 
the demand of these devout Catholics for religious ministration, he 
organized parishes as rapidly as possible, built churches where 
needed, and sought diligently to obtain priests. In a letter to the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein in Munich he explained how on account 
of lack of German priests in his new diocese Bishop Cretin had 
given him charge of the German immigrants along Sauk River 
and that he had become a wandering missionary in order to look 
after them. He was then (July 1855) building four churches. 
He lacked the necessary things for the Mass service as well as 
furnishings for these churches; and as his worthy Bishop could 
give him none, he was making an appeal to Munich for help. He 
wished to make his churches devotional and specified particular 
pictures he would like for several of his churches, asking that 
they be suitable for wooden buildings forty to fifty feet in length.*® 

A letter to his friend, Reverend Matthew Kristan, pastor in 
Vace, Carniola, dated January 5, 1857, summed up his work: 
“IT have completed my seventieth year ; the Lord has preserved me 
well; I am still in full vigor and enjoy good health. In three 
years I have established ten missions and built as many churches; 
two Indian, two French, and six larger ones for the Germans in 
a most beautiful country on the Sauk River and these I have 
turned over to the Benedictine Fathers; the French I shall soon 
give to a French missionary, while I shall keep the Indians.’” 
In spite of his advanced age his work was steadily growing 
heavier, too heavy for an old man to carry on; so, at his sugges- 
tion, Bishop Cretin asked the Ludwig-Missionsverein for priests 
and was referred by them to Archabbot Wimmer of the Bene- 
dictine Fathers of St. Vincent’s Monastery, Pennsylvania, to take 
over the care of the German congregations. The first three 
Benedictines arrived in the spring of 1856 and laid the foundation 
of the present St. John’s Abbey. Others soon followed and the 
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number increased year by year until Stearns County revelled in 
the zeal of their spiritual ministrations. The news that the Bene- 
dictines were established in central Minnesota hastened the influx 
of immigrants ; colonists, axe in hand, thronged the forests and the 
wilderness rejoiced in thousands of homes.® 

A year after the arrival of the first of the Benedictine Fathers 
a group of Benedictine Sisters came from among those who had 
been stationed at St. Marys, Elk County, Pennsylvania, and took 
over the instruction of the children of St. Cloud. There was a 
considerable Catholic population in the neighborhood of this 
squatter settlement of pioneer Germans, but the people seemed to 
fear that the presence of the Sisters would necessitate new financial 
burdens. They had used all their savings in the journey to Minne- 
sota and in the erection of their homes; moreover, the grasshopper 
plague for the two preceding years had kept them poor and lowered 
their standard of living. The attendance at school was not large 
because the settlement was composed of a majority of young 
families whose children were too small to attend school, while 
the children of school age in families at a distance from St. Cloud 
were too far away to enroll in the parish school. As a consequence 
the early years of the Sisters in Minnesota were spent in great 
poverty.® 

The presence of the Benedictine Fathers was perhaps more 
appreciated than that of the first Sisters, for in letters of the 
colonists after their arrival such sentences as the following occur: 
“There is wonderful land here, a healthy climate, good water, 
but the main point is that we have the happiness to have in our 
midst the Benedictine Fathers, by means of whom our religious 
duties can be best attended to.’”’®? The settlers continued to arrive 
until within six years of the beginning of the German influx Stearns 
County had 17,580 acres of improved lands.** Among the arrivals 
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from Europe was Appollonia, Father Pierz’ married sister from 
Podbrezye, where she had a fine farm; she came with her entire 
family and her brother secured for her a still finer farm at St. 
Joseph.* 

Two years after the close of our period Father Pierz gave an 
interesting piece of information to the press. Claims were being 
made that his testimony regarding lands was exaggerated, so he 
referred to a similar charge made five years before. At that time, 
as a result of his invitation through Der Wahrheitsfreund to 
settle on the Sauk River prairie, a group of people in Cincinnati, 
filled with wanderlust, formed a society for the purpose of coloniz- 
ing in central Minnesota. They sent in advance several experi- 
enced explorers who were paid, but who spent all their money at 
inns along the way and turned back before reaching their des- 
tination because of shortage of funds. They admitted they had 
not seen the prairies but reported that the account in Der Wahr- 
heitsfreund was a pack of lies. The society was disappointed and 
that project of colonization frustrated. Proof was soon forth- 
coming that the account had not been fabricated by a “Lugen- 
freund,” for the settlers who arrived in great numbers were satis- 
fied and had established several thriving centers.® 

Some of the settlers had been craftsmen in Germany and wished 
to engage in their trades instead of farming. John Wilson, anxious 
to develop the town of St. Cloud (plotted in 1856) gave them 
lots and offered other inducements to urge them to remain there. 
Anton Edelbrock opened the first store and his family was one of 
the first to establish its home in the new St. Cloud. When advance 
agent Tenvoorde of the group from Evansville, returned, he 
brought back a stock of goods for a second store. The settlers 
here found it much easier to obtain provisions than did those in 
some of the earlier Indiana and Illinois colonies, who had long 
distances to travel for supplies. Tenvoorde’s log cabin, besides 
housing his store, was also used as a stopping place for travellers. 
He later erected a large frame building as a boarding house and 
restaurant so that newcomers could be certain of shelter and food 
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upon their arrival. Joseph Edelbrock was appointed to care for 
the mail which was delivered daily at Sauk Rapids and brought 
to St. Cloud by anyone in or near the town who happened to go 
to Sauk Rapids. A room in the Edelbrock home was used for 
school purposes in 1856 and for Mass until the erection of the 
church. Before 1860 the town could boast of a book store and 
news stand, a hardware store and two tailor shops.®® 

St. Cloud, which became the ecclesiastical center of the region 
where the German Catholic immigrants settled, possessed a large 
foreign population even in its infancy. Of the sixteen hundred 
and fifty-one names listed in the 1860 census at St. Cloud, six 
hundred and seventy were foreign born and of these three hundred 
and eighty-eight were engaged in some form of intellectual, pro- 
fessional, or manual activity. This did not include housewives 
and members of families who, though foreign born, had no activity 
designated after their names. Many of the one hundred and sixty- 
five foreign born settlers listed as farmers also carried on other 
work at the same time such as that of carpenters, cabinet or 
wagon makers, and machinists. Father Pierz had encouraged 
artisans and unskilled laborers to come, telling them there would 
be employment for all. Roads and bridges had to be constructed, 
including the State Road from St. Cloud to Superior, while many 
county roads needed improvement. There was occupation offered 
almost from the first on the churches, schools, and public buildings 
for carpenters, plasterers, painters, decorators, and cabinet makers ; 
after a few years, as better private homes were erected, such arti- 
sans found work in abundance. Before 1860 eighteen foreign born 
merchants, fourteen blacksmiths with their allied trades, six tailors 
and seamstresses, four shoemakers, and a few butchers and bakers 
helped to make life in that region more comfortable and 
progressive.®* 

A special study of the immigrants in St. Cloud at the opening 
of the Civil War showed that 68.3 per cent of the total foreign 
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born were Germans, twelve per cent were from Ireland and Great 
Britain, while there were four per cent from Canada and France, 
and also from Switzerland. The Irish had the largest percentage 
of farmers but a low percentage of laborers. The high percentage 
of Germans classed as unskilled workmen can be accounted for 
by the fact that the older members of the large families were let 
out to the neighbors to work and, even though learning trades, 
were classed as laborers or servants. The percentage of skilled 
workmen was high among the English, Swiss, and Dutch.® 

Throughout the whole of Stearns County, however, the pre- 
dominant occupation was farming, for many of the skilled pioneers 
found it impossible to practice the professions they had learned 
in their homelands. They found the soil and climate all that 
had been claimed by Father Pierz but much of the land had to 
be cleared. This, with the severity of the winters, scarcity of 
laborers, and hostility of the Indians, made progress for the first 
four years or so very slow. Since only two or three acres could 
be put into grain during these years it was impossible to raise 
enough grain to supply their own needs; hence they were obliged 
to purchase provisions and even seed for planting. Many lived 
principally on potatoes. The constant immigration kept up prices 
of food and other necessities for several years. 

For all this constructive activity, the greatest credit must go to 
Reverend Franz Pierz who had initiated the movement whereby 
“there came crowds of settlers, sturdy sons of Rhineland, West- 
phalia, and Bavaria, until a new Germany arose in Stearns County, 
a new Germany permeated to the core with that strong Catholic 
faith and energy racy of the Catholic population of those historic 
provinces of olden Germany.”®® Father Pierz had always insisted 
that only good, pious Germans come, ruling out frivolous infidels 
and free thinkers of the type of the Forty-Eighters. He en- 
deavored to be honest with those who wrote to him for advice, 
especially during the time of the Sioux Indian uprising when he 
advised prospective colonists to wait.” His interest in those who 
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came remained active and at least through 1864, he continued his 
campaign for good industrious Christian settlers, so that he may 
well be styled an organizer and promoter of immigration, a pioneer 
not only of religion but of civilization.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT PROJECTS AND COLONIES OF THE FortTIES 
AND FIFTIES 


A factor which incited the nativists of the Old Northwest to 
antagonism towards the foreign element was the publication in 
London and Dublin in 1842 of a pamphlet entitled, ““A Proposed 
Plan of a General Emigration Society by a Catholic Gentleman.” 
The New York Freeman’s Journal of April 22, 1843 contained 
a notice of proposals appearing in Irish newspapers for such a 
Society to be founded in Ireland with a capital of 200,000 pounds 
to be devoted to “the purchase, preparation, and sale of unoccupied 
lands upon the North American Continent, and elsewhere . . . to 
put an end to the evils which attend the desultory and unprotected 
emigration of the poor Irish.” Less than two weeks later a copy 
of the prospectus had been received at the Freeman. office. 

The rather elaborate plan called for the sending to frontier 
locations poor men who would bind themselves before a priest on 
leaving Ireland and be required to renew their engagements to the 
pastor in the colony and the Society’s agent there, and who by 
working three years at a living wage for the Society would pay 
the cost of their transportation and acquire title to ten acres of 
land. The editor of the Freeman felt three years was a long period 
of service since forty dollars would cover cost of transportation 
at the extremely low rates of the early 1840’s and the land would 
be worth only fifteen dollars or less. Nothing came of this plan, 
which had many idealistic features.” 

The great Irish exodus to America between the years 1847 and 
1852 was brought on through repeated failures in the potato crop 
beginning with the year 1842, although the years of greatest failure 
of the staple crop for Ireland were 1843 and 1846. There was 
no great distress during the winter of 1845-1846 as supplies of 
grain from previous years were used as food, though such use 
meant non-payment of rent and an upheaval in the financial ar- 
rangements of the country, especially to those living from the 
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rent of small tenants. Real famine descended on the island with 
the failure of the potato crop in 1846; and distress was aggravated 
by the breaking out of famine fever in the congested, poorly 
equipped labor camps set up for housing those engaged on the 
public works sponsored by the British government. The repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1847 lost to Ireland the privilege of selling 
grain in a protected English market. The million or more deaths 
from fever, plus those from actual starvation, the increase of 
those subject to care under the Poor Laws, the loss of faith in 
the staple crop, and the crushing burden of constantly mounting 
taxation, completed the upset of the social and economic system. 
The first pell-mell rush of immigrants came in 1847. Low trans- 
portation rates were obtained on the food vessels returning to the 
United States in the summer of 1847 and in 1848, many of which 
had brought cargoes as donations for the famine sufferers. The 
peak of emigration from the island was reached in 1852 as the 
result of the relentless working out of the economic system from 
the disastrous conditions of 1845-1846. 

On account of this great rush of population from the Emerald 
Isle to our shores several colonization plans were conceived both 
in the United States and in Ireland. The American schemes in- 
cluded projects for colonies in Texas and Wisconsin, a land com- 
pany to be sponsored by Father Theobald Mathew and partially 
financed by contributions of the Repeal Association, and, in con- 
nection with a matter-of-fact scheme for a joint stock land company 
backed by New Englanders, the proposal to seek the assistance 
of American capitalists and to call a meeting of the friends of 
Ireland in order to discuss the situation.* 

Foremost among the colonization projects originating in Ireland 
was that of Reverend James Maher of Craigue, County Carlow, 
who, in 1849, secured the cooperation of the Very Reverend Bruno 
Fitzpatrick, O.C.S.O., Abbot of Mount Melleray, Ireland, lately 
returned from establishing a foundation of his Order at New 
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Melleray ten miles from Dubuque, and of the Very Reverend 
Terence J. Donoghue, Vicar General of the Dubuque Diocese. 
It was only after careful consideration of conditions in the Emerald 
Isle, systematic investigation of prospects in the various frontier 
regions of the United States, and consultation with his parishioners 
and others in Leinster desirous of emigrating that news of his 
plans to establish a settlement near New Melleray was sent to 
America for publication. 

Father Donoghue had written that he had no hesitation in 
recommending that the first colony from Leinster be located near 
New Melleray; for, from his experience of nearly thirty years 
in America, he could vouch for the excellence of soil and climate 
there. Government land at $1.25 per acre was still obtainable 
but there were only small patches of forest for fuel. In order to 
be certain of securing a sufficient amount of land for the proposed 
colony one thousand pounds should be sent with the earliest 
arrivals, lest others not in sympathy with the movement buy up 
large tracts in the region, for attention had already been called 
to the fertility of the soil around the Abbey, and thus ruin the 
plan for establishing a large Catholic community. Moreover, any 
possible surplus could be profitably sold at the end of a year. 
The colonists should sail on March 1, though actual arrival by 
May 1 would still permit of a successful start for their venture. 
They would not be able to sow wheat the first season but he 
offered to give lessons in raising Indian corn, oats, and even 
potatoes as good as they ever had. “They must be smart,” said 
Father Donoghue, “for we are a go-ahead people here.”® 

In an address to the farmers of Leinster Father Maher stated 
that he felt those most likely to succeed in America were young 
men skilled in agriculture and possessing the means of purchasing 
forty to eighty acres of land. It would be best to go in small bands 
as the Swiss and Germans had done, form a society, and by mutual 
intercourse ward off depression of spirits and prevent roaming 
about the country. The colonists should secure land at once, 
begin to work, and expect no luxuries. “We shall take all possible 
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care,” he said, “to admit none to our colony except those who have 
laid aside all foolish, exaggerated expectancies, and have formed 
... correct ideas as to the duties and laborious life of the emigrant.” 
After dwelling on the hopelessness of lower rents for their dis- 
trict, he stated that on the following Thursday and on Sunday after 
Mass he would be at the service of those who had not already 
handed in their names. If possible, the party would sail on 
March 1, according to Father Donoghue’s suggestion. 

According to testimony from a member of the Trappist Order 
at New Melleray, even after these extensive and careful prepara- 
tions no colony under the guidance of Father Maher arrived at 
the Abbey or any place in Dubuque County, Iowa, in the 1850’s.® 
However, Father Maher may have influenced the colonization of 
Reverend Thomas Hore of Wexford, or they may have cooperated 
in an enterprise which was of great interest to both. 

Thomas Hore, a native of the Barony of Forth in the County 
Wexford, Ireland, was attending St. John’s Seminary in Kilkenny 
when the Reverend Patrick Kelly, its president, received his 
appointment as first Bishop of Richmond, Virginia. After he 
finished his course of studies, he went to Virginia, was ordained 
by his former instructor, and remained for a few years as a mis- 
sionary. Some years after his return to Ireland he was made 
pastor of Annacurra and Kilaveny, where he showed great solici- 
tude for his flock during the famine years. When some among his 
parishioners who had sufficient resources began to think of going 
to America, Father Hore told them of his experiences in the United 
States. In 1849 many of them resolved to spend that year in 
preparation for emigration; their pastor spared no efforts to make 
the best and surest arrangements for their conveyance across the 
Atlantic. Twelve hundred neighbors of both sexes and all ages, 
of whom nine hundred were from Father Hore’s own parish, were 
planning on leaving under his guidance in the late autumn of 1850. 
They were reported as a “most respectable and respect command- 
ing body,” not flying houseless and evicted but volunteers, who 
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with prudent foresight had determined to depart and settle down 
together in the far distant but healthy and fertile plains of 
Arkansas.* 

They were probably influenced in their choice of location by 
the earnest efforts of Right Reverend Andrew Byrne, First Bishop 
of Little Rock, a native of Dublin, who made unceasing efforts to 
promote Catholic immigration into his diocese.8 He had visited 
Ireland shortly after his consecration in May 1844 to obtain 
priests, nuns, and other teachers for his diocese and made another 
visit there two years later to procure additional laborers in the 
cause of religion and education, since his new diocese was greatly 
lacking in resources of that type. A small colony of Catholics was 
reported to have come directly from Ireland to Hot Springs early 
in 1845, while during that same year other settlers left New 
Orleans for the rural districts of Arkansas. The educational 
advantages offered in this new State, including several Catholic 
academies and a Catholic college at Fort Smith, would appeal to 
the colonists of the zealous Father Hore. Moreover, an invitation 
to Catholic immigrants to seek homes in the healthy mountainous 
counties of Arkansas, where an abundance of Congress land and 
Seminary land could be obtained, also mentioned 600,000 acres of 
donation land still open to settlers, who could secure one hundred 
and sixty acre tracts not only for each grown person but also for 
each child.?° 

The writer of The History of Catholicity in Arkansas states 
that Bishop Byrne planned to establish an Irish colony at Fort 
Smith, that with his sanction Father Hore left Ireland in 1849 
with about seventy-five families, that after a tedious ocean voyage 
many of his people fell victims to an epidemic like cholera upon 
their arrival at Little Rock, and were so disheartened they planned 


"Boston Pilot, November 2, 1850, reprint from Wexford (Ireland) 
Guardian. 

®Clarke, Lives of the Deceased Bishops, II, 271. 

*"New York Freeman’s Journal, May 31, 1845. 

New York Freeman’s Journal, July 28, 1849. An act of the United States 
Congress (June 23, 1836), passed shortly after the admission of Arkansas 
into the Union, confirmed the grant of two townships of land made in 1827 
for the use of a “seminary of learning.” 
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to leave Arkansas. Several possessing some wealth went to St. 
Louis and in time were classed among the richest and most promi- 
nent men of the city; others remained in Little Rock; while more 
of them went on to Fort Smith; but within a year all the Irish 
families had left their first abodes, some settling in the towns, 
others in the country. 

A contemporary account, however, states that Father Hore came 
to Arkansas in 1850, accompanied by some hundreds of colonists 
and, after visiting several counties of the State, abandoned the 
search for a location, satisfied that the country was not adapted 
to the wants or wishes of his people. He arrived in Dubuque on 
January 23, presented himself to the Right Reverend Mathias 
Loras, spent some days with the Trappists at New Melleray 
Monastery, and then set out to explore the country. A few 
hundred of those who accompanied him to Arkansas were waiting 
for his decision in St. Louis; but thousands in Ireland were re- 
ported awaiting his call to move to a new Wexford on the banks of 
the Father of Waters.™ 

The location selected in Allamakee County, Iowa, a few miles 
from Prairie du Chien, embraced all the natural advantages neces- 
sary to a prosperous colony, not the least of which was that 
sufficient land was secured for all who might choose to come and 
make it their home. With this plan for future growth Father 
Hore had obtained title to several thousand acres from the govern- 
ment land office at Dubuque. A log church named in honor of 
St. George was begun at once and formed the nucleus of the 
new town of Wexford. Instead of the hundreds reported as 
waiting in St. Louis for the opportunity to purchase land in the 
new settlement as soon as its site was determined, Father Hore 
began his colony with only eighteen families. The number in the 
congregation increased so that a large log church was erected and 
in turn was replaced by the present rock church built in 1870)? 
For some years Father Hore had charge of several congregations 
in Allamakee and other counties but after a time he decided to 


“Boston Pilot, March 8, 1851. 
Tbid., March 29, 1851; Hoffman ed. and comp., Centennial History, 49-50. 
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return to Ireland and deeded his interests to the Trappist Fathers 
at New Melleray. They had hopes of establishing a monastery at 
Wexford but the venture failed and all the monks returned to 
New Melleray except Father Walsh who remained as pastor at 
St. George’s for a few years.1* 

About five years earlier than the establishment of Wexford a 
plan to establish a colony near Roxbury, Wisconsin, had been con- 
ceived by Reverend Adalbert Inama of the Praemonstratensian 
Order. He had arrvied in the United States from his monastery 
at Wilten, Tyrol, in 1843 but had spent nearly three years among 
the Germans in New York State before coming to the West where 
he planned to establish a priory of his Order as a central mission 
house. Bishop Henni, writing in July 1845, urged Father Inama 
to carry out his plan as soon as possible since there was a large 
influx of Germans into the section of Wisconsin where the founda- 
tion was to be made and no German-speaking priest was available 
to minister to them.’* Connected with this project was Count 
Agoston von Haraszthy of Hungary who was then living in Sac 
Prairie and who is known in Wisconsin history as a town builder 
and boomer. Early in 1845 he signed over to Bishop Henni two 
lots in his town for church purposes and now offered to Father 
Inama one hundred acres of land on the Wisconsin River for the 
use of his Order on condition that the priest establish a primary 
school for the children of the settlers.1® 

Late in 1845 a letter from Father Inama to the Archbishop of 
Vienna explained that he had recently taken a long contemplated 
trip to the West in order to secure from the Bishops and best 
informed missionaries the necessary knowledge in regard to 
church conditions, especially among the Germans, and to select a 
wide sphere of activity for his Order. He had chosen a site for 
the project he had in mind in a healthful, beautiful district of 
Wisconsin opposite Prairie du Sac, twenty miles from Madison, 


*[bid., 50; letter from Rev. Placid Magee, O.C.S.O., to the writer, Novem- 
ber 22, 1937. 

“Berichte, XIX, 60-61, letter of July 21, 1855. 

*Pease, “Agoston Haraszthy,” Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings 
(1926), 237-38. 
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and now wished to know if he might expect help from the Leo- 
poldine Society. Father Inama already had land enough for two 
farms and for the site of the central mission house which he hoped 
in time to develop into an educational institution. It would be 
well if much of the remaining land of the region could be bought 
and saved for the Catholics among the immigrating Germans; 
for, with the great influx of settlers toward this point, there was 
danger that the land would be bought by non-Catholics.® 

Father Inama was able to report in March 1847 that Sac 
Prairie had increased in population from the three families he had 
found at his coming to thirty families or about two hundred 
people. The report that a permanent mission house or monastery 
was to be established there in a short time had attracted the extra 
families and already it had been announced that thirty new families 
would arrive from Europe the following summer. Eighteen 
families, mostly Rhine-Prussians had settled on the west side 
of the river while the other twelve, who were Bavarians, had 
taken up land on the eastern side. They were reported as being 
almost without exception well-instructed and deeply pious, espe- 
cially the Bavarians. A building called by Father Inama his 
“main church” was erected as the nucleus of his future mission 
center while a frame church had been built during the preceding 
year on the west side of the river. Here Bishop Henni had said 
Mass and administered Confirmation in September. Unfortunately 
through carelessness this church had burned only a month later. 
The building carried a debt of about fifty dollars which the com- 
munity could not pay; much less could they build a new church. 
The only place that could be secured for church services was a 
dilapidated schoolhouse which a few years before Father Inama 
had put in condition as a place for giving instructions to the Ger- 
man Catholic children.17 

A sufficient number of Catholic immigrants and Americans had 
settled in the region to warrant the establishment of five mission 
districts wherein parishes were organized by Father Inama and 


"Berichte, XIX, 57-60, letter of August 29, 1845. 
"Ibid., XXI, 54, letter of March 16, 1847. 
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Father Maximilian Gaertner, his companion since October 1846. 
Many of these, however, made no attempt to form Catholic com- 
munities but settled as individual families widely scattered. As a 
consequence of this and lack of local support, in spite of financial 
assistance from both the Leopoldine and Ludwig Foundations, the 
labors and difficulties of the Norbertines grew more pronounced.”® 
In 1846 they lost the one hundred and sixty acres sold them by 
the Government because of inability to make payments at the 
proper time. Their earnestness was reflected by the fact that 
during the second year at Roxbury sixty acres were under culti- 
vation and Father Inama had hired two families to live on the 
monastery land and engage in agriculture and cattle raising. In 
order to secure money for the rebuilding of St. Norbert’s Church 
it was necessary for Fathers Gaertner and Inama to go on a collect- 
ing trip to the towns and settlements along the Mississippi. The 
cornerstone of this church was laid by Bishop Henni on September 
7, 1857, but owing to lack of funds it was not completed until 
1860. 

Although on October 8, 1846, Father Inama was joined by 
Father Maximilian Gaertner, four lay Brothers, and two candi- 
dates from Wilten, for the purpose of founding a branch house 
of the Praemonstratensian Order in Dane County, his dream of 
a large community of Norbertine missionaries at Roxbury on the 
east bank of the Wisconsin River across from Sac Prairie was not 
to be realized. In 1854 Father Inama and his only remaining 
companion were recalled and the community dwindled to two 
priests ; the addition of others from the Mother Abbey was out of 
the question. The rapid increase of population and the vast extent 
of the missionary field prevented the establishment of regular 
community life and with the departure in 1881 of Reverend 
Matthias Hegel, the last of the Praemonstratensians at Roxbury, 
all plans for a Catholic colony in that part of Wisconsin came 
to an end.?? 


*Ibid., XXVI, 50-53, letter of February 14, 1853. 

Ms. account of life and missionary activities of Rev. Adalbert Inama 
and copy of some letters made by librarian at Wilten, Tyrol, from archives 
of Praemonstratensian monastery there, in possession of Rev. Peter Leo 
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A Catholic colony in the same state which had its beginning 
about the same time as the hoped-for colony at Roxbury but 
which met with more success was that formed in Little Chute, 
Outagamie County, by Reverend Theodore J. Van den Broeck, 
O.P. Father Van den Broeck had entered the Dominican Order 
at Amsterdam in 1817, at a time when the Catholic religion was 
still proscribed, and carried on pastoral duties in Holland until 
1832 when he left Antwerp for Baltimore in company with six 
other missionaries. He labored for a while in Ohio, with Somerset 
as a base of activities, but soon sought a transfer to the Diocese 
of Detroit, where he arrived shortly after Easter 1834. He was 
sent to Green Bay by Bishop Résé in the summer of that year, 
replacing Father Mazzuchelli, who, though stationed at Mackinac, 
visited Green Bay frequently. Here despite pioneer conditions 
and a visitation of cholera, he labored with success among the 
Indians and the whites who were moving into that vicinity, or- 
ganized a congregation in 1836, and built a small church soon 
after. During 1842 many German and French families began to 
settle in and around Little Chute and Kaukauna. With the removal 
of the Indians some thirty miles to the southwest in the following 
year more room was made for white settlers. Father Van den 
Broeck’s colonizing work began after the death of his mother, 
who had contributed liberally to the support of his missions up 
to her death in the spring of 1844. Three years later he left 
his parish at Little Chute in charge of an assistant and returned 
to his native land to claim his inheritance, and to inform his 
countrymen of the wonderful opportunities in the Fox River 
Valley of Wisconsin. Unfortunately the person to whom the 
inheritance had been entrusted absconded with the funds upon the 
appearance of the missionary in Holland in the late summer of 
1847. The latter had to appeal to friends for aid to return to 


Johnson, St. Francis Seminary ; Wahrheitsfreund, December 27, 1860; “Let- 
ters of Rev. Adalbert Inama, O. Praem.,” ed. by Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, XII, 58-96; “ ‘Four Lakes Apostle’ Founded 
Many Catholic Churches in Area—Father Inama Pioneer of Faith at Rox- 
bury Mission,” clipping dated 1936; letter of Rev. John F. Stehling, Rox- 
bury to writer, July 6, 1938, giving facts from parish records at Roxbury. 
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the United States. In a letter published in Godsdienstfriend 
(LXV), cited in the centennial history of the Catholic parish at 
Little Chute, Father Van den Broeck assured his countrymen of 
a livelihood in the Fox River Valley. A delay in preparations for 
his return to America in the spring of 1848 was occasioned by the 
fact that so many wished to accompany him that he had to engage 
three ships for their transport. These ships were bound for New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston and had to face stormy weather 
in their trip across the Atlantic. Father Van den Broeck and his 
party arrived at Little Chute toward the end of June. There 
seems to have been seventy-five men in the three groups, only 
four of whom had brought families. The priest assisted his com- 
patriots in procuring fertile lands and in building homes; his 
success is testified by the present day prosperous farmers of the 
locality.?° 

Several of the group arriving in 1847 were soon taking an 
active part in the civic life of the community. Among these were 
Jacob Appleman, prominent in affairs of the village, township, and 
county; C. A. Hamer, elected as County Supervisor the first or 
second spring after his arrival; and Martin Gerrits, who acted as 
teacher.24_ Father Van den Broeck had selected ‘“Nepomuc” 1s 
a name for the village he helped to plat, but after his death in 
1851 this name fell into disuse and the old French name “‘La Petite 
Chute,” significant of the rapids in that part of the Fox River, was 
revived. A number of families came in 1848 according to an 
announcement in a June issue of the Crescent of Appleton for that 
year: “This village six miles east of Appleton is the focus of a 
large settlement of Hollanders who are improving the country and 
acquiring a competency. Some twenty-five families have been 
added to the population of Little Chute within the past month 
and we are informed that they expect at least fifty families vo 
join them during the summer.”??, Two months later the same 
paper reported that forty-three Hollanders had passed through 


*Jansen, “Life of Reverend Theodore J. Van den Broeck, O.P.,” in Cen- 
tennial of St. John Congregation, Little Chute, Wisconsin, 1836-1936, 19-46. 

“Goodspeed, Bothwell, and Goodspeed, History of Outagamie County, 
Wisconsin, 1278. 

”The Crescent, June 10, 1854. 
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the village with expectancy of locating near Little Chute.2* Father 
Van den Broeck’s project for establishing a Dominican monastery 
in the neighborhood never materialized; however, the colony 
prospered and Dutch Catholics continued to come for several 
years. Outward signs of material progress appeared in the estab- 
lishment of a post office in March 1854, the building of a flour mill 
the next year, and the commencement of a larger church early in 
the Sixties. All in all, Little Chute, occupying a beautiful loca- 
tion, was becoming one of the busiest villages on the lower Fox 
River.*# 

Invitations to Catholic immigrants to settle in Wisconsin were 
extended through the columns of several journals during the 
1840’s. Hope was expressed that the Irish Emigrant Society of 
New York, that of Boston, and other societies interested in the 
welfare of the Irish would bring the attractions offered by the 
Northeastern portion of the State to the attention of Irish immi- 
grants and others wishing to remove to the West.2° Some an- 
nouncements during the period of Know Nothing agitation con- 
veyed a welcome from Ste. Marie (in what was then Marquette 
County, Wisconsin) to the Irish in particular to come to this 
place. Though the number of Catholic families was still small, 
there was in Ste. Marie, according to this invitation, not only no 
anti-Irish, anti-Popery excitement, no dread of massacre nor 
periodical outrages on lives and property but an actual welcome 
to Catholics as witnessed by the contributions in land, labor, and 
money on the part of Protestants of the community in the recent 
building of the Catholic church there. There were no government 
lands within six or seven miles but good farms with some improve- 
ments could be purchased at from four to ten dollars an acre. 
Easy access to market and to mills as well as good prices for 
produce were offered as an offset to cheaper lands and the plea 
repeated, “Let the Catholic emigrant come here, and we vouch that 
he will have a tranquil and happy home.”?¢ 


*Ibid., August 12, 1854. 
*Goodspeed, Bothwell, and Goodspeed, op. cit., 1281-82. 
*Boston Pilot, August 15, 1847 and January 22, 1848; Catholic Telegraph, 
January 6, 1844; New York Freeman’s Journal, August 18, 1849. 
vo oe Pilot, December 2, 1854; New York Freeman’s Journal, March 
, 1855. 
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Probably the most populous and in time the most prosperous 
of Catholic colonies in Wisconsin were those established by 
Belgians in Brown, Door, and Kewaunee Counties in the north- 
eastern part of the state. These settlements had their inception in 
1853 when Francois Petiniot, a Belgian farmer on a visit to Ant- 
werp, read in a Dutch pamphlet an account of fertile tracts in 
western America where land could be bought at $1.25 per acre. 
As a result of his report made upon returning home, ten families, 
mostly from the commune of Grez Doiceau, County of Wavre, 
Province of Brabant, conceived the idea of emigrating to the 
New World. All these owned smail homesteads but were unable 
to support their families and provide a suitable education for 
their children. They held several meetings to consider the idea; 
but before reaching a definite conclusion as to their future location, 
they sold their homes and set out from Antwerp on the Quennebec, 
an old three-masted sailing craft, on May 18, 1853. When the 
weather was fine the heads of families gathered on deck to ex- 
change views about the place to settle. They had pamphlets in 
which several of the Western States were well advertised; but 
Wisconsin appeared to them the most suitable on account of its 
soil, water, timber, and climate; even the great amount of snow in 
winter was held favorable to traffic. Except for two families who 
remained in Philadelphia for a few months, all proceeded via canal 
boat and lake steamer to Milwaukee where they arrived late in 
July. After a few days’ rest and further consultation, they pro- 
ceeded northward along the lake shore in company with a Hol- 
lander (one of their fellow passengers on the Quennebec) until 
they reached Sheboygan. There they decided to “prospect” for 
land ; but as they could speak only French and Walloon, they could 
not communicate their desires to the people of that locality. Finally 
they met a man who could talk French; and when he told them 
that at Green Bay half the people spoke their language and that the 
land, water, and timber there were as good as around Sheboygan 
or any part of Wisconsin, they decided on making a permanent 
location at Kaukauna, about twenty miles south of Green Bay.*? 


“Holand, Wisconsin’s Belgian Community, 10-11; Martin, “The Belgians 
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The death of a child in the family of Philip Hannon caused a 
few days’ delay and was the means of determining the location 
of that group and in time of 20,000 Belgians in the counties along 
Green Bay. Reverend F. Edward Daems, O.S.C., a missionary 
of the frontier town of Bay Settlement in Northeastern Wisconsin, 
happened to be visiting the pastor at St. John’s, Green Bay, the 
church from which the funeral was held, and was interested in 
finding out the plans of his fellow Belgians. He persuaded them 
to abandon the selected location near Kaukauna and to settle on 
Sections 1, 2, and 3 of Township 24, Range 22 East, where they 
would form part of his parish. This district became known as 
Aux Premier Belges or “The First Belgian Settlement.” They 
bought land for the price of $1.25 per acre which had so impressed 
Francois Petiniot, built log houses, and made their own furniture. 
They wrote letters to relatives and friends without encouraging 
others to come but stating satisfaction with their new homes in 
America. The first winter was mild and the Indians were friendly ; 
in the spring they showed the Belgians how to obtain maple syrup. 

It is estimated that in 1854-1856 fifteen thousand Belgians fol- 
lowed on the trail of the pioneers and, locating on Government 
land in Brown, Door, and Kewaunee Counties, formed other settle- 
ments which they named: La Sucrerie, La Riviere Rouge, La 
Riviere des Loups, La Misere, St. Sauveur, Rosiere, Walhain, 
L’Union, Brussels, Thiry Daems, Aux Flamand, Granlez, and A la 
Petite Baie. Most of these settlers were farmers though some of 
them were masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, machinists, tailors, 
shoemakers, coopers, while others had come from cloth factories 
and other industrial establishments. However, all wanted to be- 
come farmers on land of their own.?8 An item in the Boston Pilot 
for this period stated that in the fall of 1856 Very Rev. F. Edward 
Daems, Superior of the Community of the Congregation of Holy 


of Northeast Wisconsin,” Collections of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, XIII, 375-77. The latter account was written about 1895 by Xavier 
Martin who had remained in Philadelphia for four years while his parents 
went on to join the rest of the first ten families. Here he received an 
English education and after joining his countrymen acted as teacher and 
assistant toward civic progress for his countrymen. 
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Cross at Bay Settlement, who had gone to Europe in the spring of 
that year, had been sent back to America by his General. He had 
returned from North Brabant with a colony of twelve thousand 
Belgians who purchased land around Bay Settlement, where along 
the peninsula since 1852 four thousand Catholic Hollanders and 
Belgians had bought land.”® In that same locality were also some 
Catholic families of Menominee Indians who had left the Upper 
Wolfe Indian Mission some years before and bought land near 
Sable River, fifteen miles south of Piopolis, then being fostered 
by Reverend Francis de Vivaldi. 

Instead of following the ordinary procedure of prospective set- 
tlers, that is, making a careful inspection of topography, soil, and 
drainage, and later going to the land office to file claims, most 
of the Belgians who came in 1856 went to the land office and asked 
to be assigned land in the general vicinity of the Belgian settle- 
ment. After paying the regular fees to the clerk who entered their 
names on various forties in Door or Kewaunee Counties, they 
returned to Bay Settlement to await Ricard, the Mexican half- 
breed “farm crusier,” who spoke a little French and who went 
with members of a party to locate their forty acres. The principal 
reason for this mode of action during the great influx of settlers in 
1856 was that they knew nothing of American land surveys or 
descriptions and were so desirous of acquiring land at once that 
they did not wait for the ordinary procedure of examining the 
locality before receiving a deed for it. 

Quite a number who lacked money to pay entry charges followed 
their friends and squatted on Government land in the vicinity. 
As none but Belgians ventured to take land in that still heavily 
forested region, there was no “claim jumping” done and the 
squatters took their time about entering lands and becoming sub- 
ject to taxation. There must have been some careless surveying 
done in Southwestern Door County for much of the best land was 
marked “swamp land” in the records and so was not allotted by 
the land agent. As these “swamps” proved to be high, dry land, 
among the best farm sections in the county, and better than much 
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of the land given out to the first settlers, these squatters received 
fine land when they took legal possession of them. The immi- 
grants of 1857 and later generally went direct to their friends, 
received advice about the best lands, and often squatted for a 
time. Since much of the land on which they settled was marked 
“poor” in the records, they were able to purchase it at fifty to 
seventy-five cents an acre.®° 

Many of those who came in the second and third years of the 
colony’s existence were bitterly disappointed on account of the 
hardships of clearing land for cultivation; and if they had not 
brought money enough to support their families until after their 
first crop had been harvested, they had to work for low wages at 
any occupation available. In 1856 hundreds of families suffered 
from scarcity of food, followed by the prevalence of a disease 
resembling Asiatic cholera, the germs of which had been brought 
by the later arrivals. The loss of many lives was reported in 1857 
to friends in Belgium and served to check emigration, except for 
the more resolute among a group of small cotters who had under- 
gone privations in order to finance their journey and determined 
to go on, being of the opinion, moreover, that the sickness had 
subsided. Most of this group suffered greatly during this voyage ; 
one vessel was wrecked at sea and hundreds perished; dysentery 
broke out on another ship; and sixty out of the two hundred Bel- 
gian passengers died. The survivors of this voyage seem to have 
been responsible for most of the unfavorable reports of conditions 
in the Belgian settlements, in consequence of which immigration to 
this region from the homeland nearly ceased for the next five years, 

It was not until about 1893 that this Belgian center acquired 
real prosperity for the colonists withheld themselves from contact 
even with immigrants of other nationalities only ten or fifteen 
miles away. They were busy with their own affairs and had 
received a great check in their material progress through the 
highly destructive forest fire of October 8 and 9, 1871, though 
relief from many parts of the world was received during the 
following year. In the Nineties many members of the community 
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became known for leadership in agriculture and dairying, in busi- 
ness, as educators, and for their interest in local government affairs, 
Churches had been built and parishes organized within the first 
years; in time fourteen almost exclusively Belgian parishes arose 
in place of the first at Bay Settlement.*4 

In 1854 a very different kind of Catholic colony was begun by 
the group of Baden immigrants who formed the settlement of St. 
Nazianz in the Township of Eaton, Manitowoc County. The 
causes for their departure from Europe were overpopulation and 
the vexatious ecclesiastical and political regulations that followed 
in the wake of the Revolution of 1848, together with the restless- 
ness and unsettled economic conditions resulting therefrom. A 
large body of Catholics from the Black Forest, Klettgau, Breisgau, 
Schwabia, and Oldenwald assembled under the leadership of Rev- 
erend Ambrose Oschwald, a priest from the district of Freiburg 
and prepared to emigrate to America. They claimed they were 
suffering from annoying restrictions imposed by Protestant authori- 
ties, but they really wished to establish in the United States a free 
Catholic community in accordance with their own ideas. Their 
bond of union was a common sympathy with the peculiar doctrines 
taught by their leader, who held the ideas of the early apostles as 
to community of goods and urged a single life for those not 
already married. Father Oschwald was fifty-one when he began 
the tentative arrangements for the exodus of his company into 
unknown lands. In order to be better able to minister to the 
physical wants of the prospective colonists, he devoted himself for 
two years to the study of practical medicine at the University of 
Munich.*? 

Before starting for their new home Father Oschwald’s followers 
formed a voluntary association called the “Colony of St. Nazianz”’ 
in honor of the Greek saint, Gregory of Nazianzen, and adopted 
regulations for their government. They agreed to be ruled by an 


*Tbid., 18; Martin, loc. cit., 380-96. 

®The facts regarding this colony were taken from Diamond Jubilee, St. 
Nazianz, Wisconsin, 1854-1929; Levi, “Geographical Origins of German 
Immigration to Wisconsin,” Collections of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, XIV, 385-87; Pfeiffer, Father Francis Mary of the Cross Jor- 
dan, First Superior of the Society of the Divine Savior, 386-97, 
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ephorate or senate of twelve members (whose manner of selec- 
tion was not specified) and the presiding priest; this body should 
act as directors of their public affairs, settle disputes, and watch 
over the morality of the members. Their plan was to live a 
community life as much as possible, even holding land in common 
at the beginning of the colony’s existence. However, recognition 
was made of the fact that some could contribute more to the 
common cause than others ; and an opening was left for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative to a certain extent through the provi- 
sions in their statutes that money advanced before departure must 
be paid back or worked for in America according to the judgment 
of the people. Moreover, once arrived in America each would 
state conscientiously the amount of his wealth in order that arrange- 
ments might be made for the purchase of lands and other neces- 
sities; and after the association had been organized, the right of 
obtaining private property should begin again.** The community 
planned to be independent of the outside world in the matter of 
food and clothing. 

From Strassburg the group of one hundred and thirteen went 
to Paris, then to Le Havre where they embarked for America. By 
the time of their landing, after a trip of almost two months, many 
were ill and several died in Milwaukee before reaching their final 
destination. Father Oschwald brought with him credentials from 
the Archbishop of Freiburg addressed to Bishop Henni. The 
colonists accompanied their founder to Milwaukee where they 
arrived in August. Here the leader of the group purchased a 
house to shelter the party until a place for settlement had been 
selected. Father Oschwald soon completed negotiations with 
some Milwaukee agents for 3,840 acres at $3.50 per acre, paying 
down $1,500, the speculators probably getting the better of the 
bargain. Six men were sent on ahead with the agents to locate the 
land; the rest soon followed across what was then wilderness. 

During the first year the colony suffered many privations be- 
cause of the severity of the early winter. Half the confraternity 
suffered from what they called the American “cold fever’ as a 


8Diamond Jubilee, St. Nazianz, “Statutes for the foundation of our 
colony in North America,” 12. 
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result of the hardships of clearing the forests, getting the soil 
ready for cultivation, and putting up houses—doing all this on 
short rations with soup, cabbage, and potatoes as main items on 
the bill of fare. Many were sick the first winter and six or seven 
died. In 1857 the colonists were unable to make the first regular 
payment on the land and asked for a postponement but this was 
refused by the speculators who took the matter to court. Here the 
decision was made that enough land should be auctioned off to 
pay the amount due; but as the speculators wished to auction the 
land that had been cleared and on which the buildings had been 
erected, Father Oschwald hurried to Milwaukee to raise money 
and there met a man from Sheboygan who loaned him the amount 
necessary for the payment. The association was saved for the 
time although much land had to be sold later to meet subsequent 
payments. 

The colony or confraternity proceeded as soon as possible to 
carry out its plan of having the single men and women dwell in 
separate houses or cloisters and live a religious life. Two build- 
ings were erected of beam and plaster construction of a type com- 
mon in Germany. The house for the Sisters was finished in 1859 
but the Civil War interfered with the construction of the Brothers’ 
house. More colonists joined the confraternity so that in 1859 
the membership numbered two hundred. Some addition to the 
resources of the community was made by the Sisters who in 1861 
began to teach English in eighteen towns in the neighborhood, 
including several schools for the German immigrant children.** 
Church authorities in the United States regarded the St. Nazianz 
Colony with some disfavor but made no formal condemnation of 
its policy as the members of the community were all law-abiding 
and orderly. 


*The colony lived peacefully until the death of Father Oschwald who 
was the dominating personality in the movement. Some difficulty occurred 
at the death of the founder as the property had been held in his name. His 
will leaving the property to the community was found invalid in court since 
the society had never been incorporated. The members proceeded to incor- 
porate as the “Roman Catholic Religious Society of St. Nazianz”’; then 
each person sued the estate for past services; judgment was allowed and 
papers made out assigning property to the society. In 1896 since most 
of the members were quite oid, they were merged with the Salvatorian 
Fathers and Sisters. 
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The history during the Fifties of the French Canadian colonies 
centering around Bourbonnais, Illinois, was even more unique in 
the annals of United States church history than that of St. Nazianz, 
since the second leader of these Catholic settlers in eastern Illinois 
was formally cut off from the Catholic Church for religious reasons. 
Bourbonnais received its name from Francois Bourbonnais, a 
trader who is known to have lived in the vicinity of the city of 
Kankakee early in the nineteenth century.2° However, the person 
to whom credit belongs for beginning the French Canadian colonies 
in Kankakee County is Noel Le Vasseur, a trapper, who prior 
to 1836 purchased from the Pottowatomi Indians a large section 
of the tract left as a reserve for them by the United States Govern- 
ment after their cession of lands along the Kankakee River in the 
fall of 1832. This place had received a post office, known in 
1836 as Kankakee, though the name was changed to Bull-bonas 
Grove two years later. Catholicism made its advent to the locality 
in June 1837 when Father Lalumiere said Mass there for a group 
of settlers, mostly non-French. 

Early in the 1840's after building a house near where St. 
Viateur’s College now stands, Le Vasseur went to Canada in 
quest of a wife and to induce Canadians to come to the Bourbonnais 
region. He did not succeed in securing a helpmate but his por- 
trayal of the fine qualities of the country resulted in a migration 
in 1844 from Canada to Illinois. His reports were circulated far 
and wide and caused such a great sensation that some French 
Canadians prepared to sell their farms and set out for the new 
country without delay. Le Vasseur interested himself in the 
welfare of each new accession to the colony, located land for the 
arrivals at the Government land office or sold them some of his 
own, and helped them to build their homes. The year 1846, which 
witnessed a revival of the reports concerning the beauty and 
fertility of the country, counted probably the greatest number of 
immigrants in a single year to Bourbonnais. The following year 
John B. Letourneau, Captain Fortin, and Alexander Boucher 


Campbell, “Bourbonnais; or the Early French Settlement in Kankakee 
County, Ill.” Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society (1906), 
66. 
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came from Canada on behalf of friends and relatives, investigated 
conditions, and returned with highly encouraging comments on the 
general prosperity of the colonists; in consequence of this report 
another migration occurred in the succeeding year. The French 
Canadians had come from scattered groups in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Michigan as well as 
from Canada itself, many of them so poor they had to borrow 
money or work along the route in order to reach Kankakee. The 
migration was practically over by 1851 or 1852. For nearly ten 
years following the first migration in 1844, most of the immigrants 
from Canada came first to Bourbonnais though many settled later 
in other portions of the county, in neighboring counties, or migrated 
to more western states. Bourbonnais was the parent of many 
other towns as St. Anne, Le Arable, St. Mary, and Papineau.*® 

The name of the apostate priest Charles Chiniquy is associated 
with the history of the colonists at Bourbonnais and the neigh- 
boring villages during most of the Fifties. He seems to have been 
responsible for the influx of settlers in 1851-1852, many of whom 
were political refugees. He arrived in Chicago in October 1851, 
visited these French villages several times, was appointed to 
Beaver Creek in Iroquois County by 1852, and in 1854 was 
transferred to Bourbonnais as assistant to Reverend P. Maistre. 
The church built in Bourbonnais during 1850-1851, was destroyed 
by fire in September 1853. In 1855 Chiniquy left the parish 
for St. Anne*? in the same county where he started the schism 
which caused great havoc among the French Canadians. 

From St. Anne he wrote to the editor of the American Celt in 
April 1856, expressing regret at his non-attendance at the Buffalo 
Convention where he could have met delegates prompted by high 
desires for the good of the immigrants, and apparently assuming 
all credit for the congregating of the French Canadians in east 
central Illinois. He declared that misleading accounts of hardships 
to be met by settlers in his colony were being printed even in 
Catholic papers and proclaimed from the pulpits, yet during the 


*Ibid., 71-72; American Celt, April 19, 1856; Atlas of Kankakee County, 
Illinois . . . History, Statistics, 155. 
"Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1852), (1854), and (1855). 
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previous year the settlements showed a picture of proserity. These 
French Canadians, he declared, though formerly widely dispersed, 
had heard of a poor Canadian priest who had planted the cross in 
the wilderness and they decided to join him. He had worked with 
them in clearing the land, building homes, a church, and houses 
for the Christian Brothers; and their settlement had become a 
proof of what a poor people could do with the grace of God. 
Among the resolutions passed by his congregation on the previous 
day had been those approving the plan of the Buffalo Convention 
to get away from Know Nothing intolerance in the East and to 
form Catholic colonies in the West, stating the need for minis- 
trations of the French clergy in behalf of the 150,000 French 
Canadians scattered throughout the United States and often in 
danger of losing their Faith, and expressing the hope that the 
French clergy would follow the example of the Irish clergy in 
assisting the French immigrants to form colonies in the West. If 
the French clergy did not soon acquire the colonizing spirit of the 
Irish, they hoped to secure an extension of the benefits of the 
Convention to their countrymen who, like the Irish, were victims 
of Know Nothingism.** 

Chiniquy had incurred ecclesiastical censure in Montreal and 
had been received into the Chicago Diocese only with the belief 
that he had thoroughly reformed but this hope proved delusive. 
He caused such annoyance to Bishop Anthony O’Regan, who 
succeeded Bishop Van de Velde in 1854, and such scandal to the 
Church that the Bishop privately withdrew his faculties. The 
priest publicly denied that he had been suspended, accused Bishop 
O’Regan of trying to take the church building away from the 
French Canadians, and made vile charges against him. Chiniquy 
declared later that he drew his entire colony away from their 
allegiance to the Bishop. However, in June 1857, Bishop O’Regan 
invited the Reverend M. Desaulniers from Canada, who explained 
the former Canadian and present Illinois situation with reference 
to Chiniquy to a group of four thousand people from the various 
French settlements in Kankakee County. The occasion proved to 


® American Celt, April 19, 1856. 
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be a magnificent demonstration of loyalty to the Bishop and 
brought back to the Catholic Church most of those who had 
followed Chiniquy.2® On September 3, 1857 Chiniquy was pub- 
licly excommunicated by the Bishop of Chicago. For years he 
carried on scurrilous attacks against the Church, partly in the 
form of anti-Catholic books attacking not only the hierarchy 
but the practices of the Church. He openly apostatized, setting 
up a “Christian Catholic Church,” and obtaining the help of many 
Protestants, who made much of his story, hailing him as a second 
Luther. Most of those who remained loyal to him became Pres- 
byterians before the end of 1859 though a few joined the Baptist 
and Methodist Churches.*° 

One of his activities after his excommunication was the giving 
of lectures in which he not only told dreadful stories of his perse- 
cutions but dwelt at length on the abject poverty and misfortunes 
of his followers. Even in June 1856 he had written to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith a letter greatly different in tone 
from that to the Pilot two months earlier; in this he practically 
demanded help for the construction of chapels and schools and 
stressed the material and spiritual miseries of the French colonists 
now living in the vast uninhabited prairies of Illinois.* 

He went so far in depicting the distressing conditions among 
the French Canadians in eastern Illinois that in 1859 the citizens 
of Bourbonnais, who had always remained loyal Catholics, together 
with the people around Kankakee held a public meeting to take 
steps towards correcting the damaging stories being widely circu- 
lated through the eastern press and pulpits. They feared these 
reports would prevent westward moving immigrants from settling 
in Kankakee County. Their published account set forth the true 
situation. They described the prosperity prevailing among the 
great majority of inhabitants, praised the fertility of the soil and 
the healthfulness of the region, and expressed their indignation at 
the considerable quantities of food, clothing, and money arriving 


*Boston Pilot, June 27, 1857. 

“Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, IV, 618-19; 
Boston Pilot, August 25, 1860; Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1857). 

“Annales, XIX, 119-130, letter of June 14, 1856. 
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by almost every train in consequence of the widespread publicity 
representing their county as desolate and famine stricken. Some 
believed Chiniquy to be insane and possessed of a mania for 
collecting money. The above report stated that his begging stories 
were designed to secure him, in his half-way espousal of Protes- 
tantism, the allegiance of such adherents as would be attracted by 
his providing them with provisions necessary to tide them over 
the winter season, especially since the larger portion of the two or 
three hundred who saw fit to follow him were so notoriously shift- 
less and improvident, their intelligence so limited, and their ambi- 
tion so low that a half-worn garment and a few of the necessaries 
of life would proselyte them to almost any religious belief.42 A 
year later a visitor to Kankakee wrote that a few days prior to his 
visit of July 31 there had been a quarrel between Chiniquy and 
his chief agent about money and the divisions of funds, the cul- 
mination of which was that all but nine of his followers, who had 
by then dwindled to seventy, had left him. Chiniquy had on this 
occasion announced his intention of visiting Scotland to attend the 
Synod of the Second Presbyterian Church and, while abroad, of 
calling on the Queen of England and other Protestant potentates 
from whom he expected to receive money; but this he would keep 
for himself.*% 


A French Canadian colony in central Illinois, founded at the 
time Chiniquy was in trouble with Church authorities in the 
Chicago Diocese, was that at Tacusa, now called Assumption. 
Some French sugar planters from Louisiana had early in 1857 
organized an extensive colony of the inhabitants in the Trois 
Rivieres vicinity of Quebec Province. They selected Tacusa on 
the Illinois Central Railroad as the spot offering most inducements 
for their venture and purchased 15,000 acres from the railroad, 
with an additional 5,000 from individual landholders of the vicinity. 
About one hundred families were reported to be enroute from 
Canada and expected to arrive at the promised land the latter part 


“New York Freeman’s Journal, December 24, 1859, reprint from Kan- 
kakee Gazette; Boston Pilot, July 23, 1859. 
*“Ibid., August 25, 1860. 
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of March, while the advent of two hundred more families was 
anticipated within the year. Some prominent Maryland citizens 
were expected to join the Louisiana planters as sponsors of the 
movement. Arrangements were being made for the erection in the 
new colony of a large hotel, several stores, a steam sawmill, a 
warehouse for the storage of wheat and corn, and a packing 
house.** About thirty-five French Canadian families under the 
guidance of Colonel Malhoit and several French families from 
Louisiana actually arrived the first year. The land which the col- 
onists obtained for a nominal sum was virgin forest, almost entirely 
submerged in swamps, and with rattlesnakes as the principal crop. 
As the settlers were distressingly poor and lacked farm implements 
to work the few dry spots of the newly acquired land, many re- 
turned in despair to Canada. Seventy years later some of the 
pioneers were still living there and related stories more romantic 
than fiction of their early struggles. The settlers were all Catholic 
and during the first ten years were ministered to by priests from 
France who came to the colony from Louisiana. Colonel Malhoit 
donated land on which they built a log church in honor of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary.*® 

Nearly contemporary with the founding of Tacusa was the 
colony of Shieldsville in Rice County, Minnesota. This settle- 
ment was begun by General James Shields, better known for his 
services in the Seminole, Mexican, and Civil Wars than as a 
person interested in Western colonization. He was born in 
County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1806, came to America twenty years 
later, and held several positions of public trust in addition to serv- 
ing in the army. At the end of a term in the United States Senate, 
1849 to 1855, he came to Minnesota to select some land that had 
been awarded him there for his war services. He was so favorably 
impressed with the country that he decided to go East and organize 
a colony of Irish Americans to settle on the soil of Rice and Le 
Sueur Counties, of whose fertility he had learned while Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Land Office in Washington. He selected as 
a suitable site for a Catholic colony the district of Rice County 


“New York Freeman’s Journal, March 28, 1857. 
“Thompson, ed. and comp., Diocese of Springfield in Illinois, 276. 
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now known as Shieldsville. After staying long enough in the 
spring of 1855 to lay out a prospective village he went back to 
St. Paul, returning the same year with a number of Irishmen 
among whom were Jerry Healy, John Burke, James Clarking, 
and J. Smith. Many of this first group settled in Erin Township 
and became identified with the early growth of that locality. That 
same year through the columns of the Catholic press, he invited 
to Minnesota Irish Catholics both in the Eastern States and those 
who had not yet left Ireland.*® 

So many settlers arrived on foot, on horseback, and by ox teams 
and took up farms that by the fall of 1856 the Government land 
of better quality around the locality had been taken up. In 1857 
Rice County had 682 residents of Irish birth, 460 of whom were 
in Erin and Shieldsville Townships and in Faribault; in Shields- 
ville itself over half of the 290 inhabitants were born in Ireland 
and a slightly smaller number were of Irish parentage.*7 Improve- 
ments or additions to the material well-being of the community 
soon appeared such as the sawmill on the farm of General Shields 
at the edge of the village. The first place of business, started 
early in 1856, was a log hut. That same year local carpenters, 
with saw and hatchet as their only tools, erected a building which 
became the general merchandise store of Johnson and Hanlin. 
Two years later a blacksmith shop and a wagon shop appeared. 
The Township of Shieldsville was officially created when the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota was established by Congress in 1858. A school 
district was organized in the village in the spring of 1858, and was 
among the first in the township.*® The extent of progress made 
during the first two years was indicated by a satisfied colonist who 
wrote early in 1857 that three townships had been taken up in 
the neighborhood of the village by people from all parts of the 
Union and some from her Majesty’s dominions; all had taken 


“Castle, “General James Shields,” Collections of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, XV, 719; Ireland, “Address at the Unveiling of the Statue of 
General Shields in the Capital of Minnesota, October 20, 1914,” Collections 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, XV, 731; Neill, History of Rice 
County, Including Explorers and Pioneers of Minnesota, 576. 

“Larsen, Settlement and Development of Rice County, 45. 

“Neill, op. cit., 578-580; Condon, Life of General Shields, 269. 
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as their motto “True to God, true to ourselves, and true to our 
adopted country.’ The first parish to be organized in the colony 
included the territory in Shieldsville and Erin Townships and 
portions of Wells and Forest. A church building was erected in 
1857 at a cost of $1,200.5° 

The project of General Shields had met with considerable 
approval; but Archbishop Hughes, of New York, opposed the 
formation of this colony as he likewise objected to the program 
of the Buffalo Convention; and the work of General Shields was 
only partly successful.5! The cause for severance of relations with 
his colony, however, lay largely with the founder himself. The 
village had been apparently on the road to prosperity when Shields 
suddenly lost all interest in it. According to some accounts the 
settlers who had come in response to his advertisement became 
dissatisfied with his failure to furnish legal deeds to the property 
on which they had settled. Because of his experience in the 
Federal Land Office he had readily secured a clear title to his 
property and could easily have furnished deeds; but when the 
colonists insisted upon having such deeds and he attempted to 
charge from five to fifty dollars for them, they rose in wrath. The 
dwellers in town had paid good prices for their lots and when he 
exacted a dollar for each deed, though the implication had been 
that he would supply such legal documents gratis, they too showed 
resentment toward him. Some accounts say it was more profitable 
for him to abandon Shieldsville and invest his money in the town 
site of Faribault which was entering upon a boom period, with 
lots advanced in price from an original thirty-one and a half cents 
to from five hundred to fifteen hundred dollars. By the end of 
1856 the colony was no longer on intimate terms with the fiery 
general. His action with regard to the deeds, his want of public 
spirit, and his deafness to charitable appeals soon brought him 
so much unpopularity that he left his property at Faribault and 
went to California.®* Colonists continued to arrive at Shieldsville 


* American Celt, February 7, 1857. 
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after lands there were entirely taken up and after the participation 
of the General in its affairs had ceased; these later arrivals settled 
in the surrounding townships and formed the industrious, progres- 
sive parishes of Erin, Montgomery, and Kilkenny. 

The region around Faribault seemed destined for a time to be- 
come a Catholic colony. Although its main development came 
during the years when “visionary speculators were creating town 
sites and multiplying town lots with almost as much facility as 
farmers increased the number of their pigs or chickens,’ its 
founder, the pioneer of Rice County, had conceived the idea of a 
French Canadian colony around 1844, Alexander Faribault, whose 
father Jean Faribault was for many years in the nineteenth century 
the best known fur trader of the Minnesota region, was himself a 
trader, having interests in the southeastern part of the State. Little 
is known, however, concerning his project. His niece, Mrs. 
Agnes Haskell, in an interview in 1929, stated that he habitually 
kept a number of French Canadians at his post, that he liked a 
flock of countrymen around him, and hoped his location would 
attract large numbers of them. In the early Fifties he brought 
his brothers and their families and many of his wife’s relatives 
to his trading center. When the land boom of 1855 began and 
the consequent invasion of Irish, Norwegians, and Germans got 
under way, he became alarmed for the future of his plan. The 
French Canadians apparently were not coming in desired numbers. 
He, therefore, attempted to secure land to be held in reserve for 
them by buying claims ; in consequence of this policy, by 1860 he had 
title to real estate valued at $36,000.55 The arrivals prior to 1854 
settled in the neighborhood of the hundred Indian tepees of the 
locality, for it was not until September 1853 that the land around 
the present city of Faribault was opened up through a treaty 
with the Sioux Indians. The accounts of the early inhabitants 
as given at the first Reunion of Old Settlers of Rice County, in 
February 1874, make it clear that the advance guard of immigration 
represented all nationalities of Europe as well as various classes 


Moynihan, “Archbishop Ireland’s Colonies,” Acta et Dicta, VI, 215. 
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in our own country, while the testimony at the second celebration 
in the following year, further corroborated the fact that instead 
of being a directed settlement, the community had grown through 
a drifting in of a rather miscellaneous population.®® 

A projected Minnesota colony of the Fifties, apparently more 
Catholic in tone than Faribault or Shieldsville, was that which 
Reverend Francis de Vivaldi planned in 1855 at the request of 
numbers of Catholics throughout the Union but especially of the 
Italians in Louisville, Kentucky, who appealed to their country- 
man to select a spot in Minnesota where they could live free from 
the persecution of the Know Nothings. Father de Vivaldi had 
come to the St. Paul Diocese with Bishop Cretin in 1851 and had 
been sent to work among the Winnebago Indians in Blue Earth 
County. From this post he was removed early in 1856 by 
Governor Gorman of Minnesota, with the concurrence of the 
Bishop, because of neglect of duties and opposition toward the 
authorities.5°* Bishop Cretin had written to Bishop Loras late 
in the preceding December that the Italian priest was causing him 
embarrassment with his founding of new Religious Orders and 
towns and his plunging into an abyss of debts.*® 

The town which the missionary hoped to make the nucleus of 
the new colony was to be named Piopolis in honor of Pope Pius IX. 
Besides fertile soil, abundance of excellent timber, and healthful 
climate, the projected colony possessed picturesque scenery and 
good transportation facilities. Inducements were held out to set- 
tlers in the shape of a free town lot to each of the first two 
hundred and fifty families who came to settle there, in addition 
to the reservation of two squares for the church and two for a 
hospital. Father de Vivaldi planned stores, sawmills, grist mills, 
and foundries and even an academy to be conducted by the 
Sisters of the Divine Love then working among the Winne- 


“The Faribault Republican, February 23, 1874 and March 10, 1875. 

"Hoffmann, Church Founders, 339. 
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bagoes.°® The main difficulty seemed to be that the site selected 
was within territory to which Indian title had not been extinguished 
and which was not yet open to colonization by the laws of the 
United States; consequently it would not be prudent to move to 
Piopolis for an indefinite period.® 

The first communication regarding the Vivaldi colony reported 
that fifty or sixty families were prepared to move there in spring, 
while a letter two months later from Judge Corkery of Dubuque, 
in answer to a communication advising Catholic immigrants to 
stay away from Piopolis, held out hopes for a successful venture 
at Piopolis.*t Judge Corkery did not know of the letter written 
in February by Bishop Cretin to Bishop Henni inquiring whether 
Father de Vivaldi had contracted debts during his recent trip 
to Milwaukee, inasmuch as he had returned from there with many 
articles probably secured on credit. The purchases seemed to 
have been for use in his Winnebago mission but as he had no 
means of meeting the bills and Bishop Cretin had no funds with 
which to assist him in this difficulty, the Bishop of St. Paul ex- 
plained, ‘He is too completely sunk to enable him to emerge from 
such a disgrace; I have authorized him to go and collect money 
in New Orleans for his mission.”®? This letter gives the necessary 
clue as to date of a printed circular or prospectus bearing 
neither signature nor date but with the heading: “Platteville, Grant 
County, Wisconsin,” and which gave information of a new Piopo- 
lis, no longer in Minnesota, but in Wisconsin.® 

Father de Vivaldi was in New Orleans when the intelligence 
came to him that on account of forces hostile to his work it would 
be utterly impossible to carry on his plan for Piopolis in Southern 
Minnesota. He decided his project might be carried out to 
better advantage in Wisconsin where much valuable land was yet 
unsettled and procurable at Congress price. He went from New 


The Leader, February 9, 1856. 

*Tbid., February 23, 1856. 

“Boston Pilot, April 26, 1856. 
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Orleans to Milwaukee where he secured the approval of Bishop 
Henni to the project. The Bishop suggested that the colonizer 
visit the northeast portion of Wisconsin in the region of Green 
Bay. The priest had found in Door County a most desirable 
location along Little Sturgeon Bay and had already purchased 
three hundred acres of land from the United States Land Office 
at Menasha for the purpose of carrying on the settlement of 
Piopolis where he offered the same advantages to settlers as in 
the earlier projected colony in Minnesota. An attraction in addi- 
tion to fine soil and climate was the large sawmill belonging to 
Messrs. Gardner and Pierce of Chicago where the best pine lum- 
ber could be purchased at a reasonable price. The town would 
be only six miles from Big Sturgeon Bay which was a well settled 
town with three steam sawmills, several stores, and a post office.** 
This second phase of the Piopolis project was also doomed to 
failure. Father de Vivaldi was transferred to Green Bay in the 
autumn of 1857 but by the end of May 1858 was writing to Bishop 
Henni complaining about shortage of money, expressing grief at 
the Bishop’s distrust in him, and offering to give up his parish as 
soon as the priest selected by the Bishop as his successor should 
arrive.*© With his departure for the East shortly afterwards, 
his connection with the Milwaukee Diocese came to an end and 
the plan for a Piopolis in Wisconsin also came to naught. 
Reverend John J. Hogan was more successful in the establish- 
ment of his colony in Southern Missouri, conceived like that of 
Father de Vivaldi as a place of refuge for his countrymen, though 
for their material betterment rather than to rescue them from the 
persecution of Know Nothingism. While a young priest in St. 
Louis in 1854-1855, Father Hogan had observed the hundreds 
of Irish Catholic servant girls attending early Mass at several 
churches in the city. He found that the young Catholic Irishmen, 
not obtaining occupation in the city, had been obliged to seek em- 
ployment on the railroads and to move about as the work 
progressed. These types of employment and the separation of 
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Catholic young men and women, on account of lack of fixed abode 
for the former, seemed to preclude the probability of otherwise 
suitable Catholic marriages. The priest believed that ownership 
or cultivation of land alone could remedy this situation and 
planned the formation of colonies to which he might attract his 
countrymen and enable them to attain a better opportunity of 
leading a life in accord with their religious principles. After 
repeated requests to Archbishop Peter R. Kenrick to be freed 
from his pastorship in St. Louis, he received permission in June 
1857 to go into the wilderness to find a few places where tracts 
of land of moderate fertility could be purchased at government 
prices. ®¢ 

He knew that land in Northern Missouri was more fertile than 
that in the southern part of the state but the price in the 
more settled northern region was prohibitive for the project he 
had in view. In company with Reverend James Fox of Old Mines, 
Father Hogan went on a scouting trip through much of the yet 
sparsely settled regions of Southern Missouri. After considerable 
travel they decided that Ripley, Oregon, and Howell Counties 
afforded good advantages for settlement to people of small means 
but industrious habits. Father Hogan purchased a tract of four 
hundred and eighty acres on Ten Mile Creek in Ripley (later 
Carter) County and made arrangements to put men on it at once. 
To his dismay, in November of the following year when his pas- 
toral duties in the northern part of the State once more permitted 
him to visit his small colony, he found that all the adjacent Gov- 
ernment land fit for cultivation had been bought by non-Catholics. 
Since sufficient land for a colony could no longer be obtained in 
that locality at Government price, he was forced to go westward 
about forty miles where a large tract of ground was secured 
through a donation of Father Fox, on the confines of Ripley and 
Oregon Counties, along the tributaries of the Current and Eleven 
Point Rivers, about twenty miles north of the Arkansas border.®7 

On this site a one story log house forty feet square was erected 
and partitioned into two apartments, one for a priest’s residence 


“Hogan, On the Mission in Missouri, 1-2, 37-39. 
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and the other for a chapel. According to Father Hogan’s own 
account “Soon improvements went on apace; cutting down trees. 
splitting rails, burning brushwood, making fences, grubbing roots 
and stumps, building houses, digging wells, breaking and plowing 
land, and sowing crops. Already in the spring of 1859 there were 
about forty families on the newly acquired government lands’’® 
or on improved farms purchased along Current River, while many 
more families were on their way to the colony. Some of the 
scattered Protestants among whom the colonists had come to 
live told the priest that their forefathers in North Carolina and 
Tennessee had been Irish Catholics who, on coming to that locality 
had been left without means of practicing their religion; in conse- 
quence of this situation their descendants had joined the Protes- 
tant churches in the locality. The missionary brought a number 
of these back to the Catholic Church and thereby won the enmity 
of some of the local preachers and their adherents; in fact one 
of the latter made an attack upon the life of the priest. 

By 1860 the railroads in Missouri had opened the country to an 
ever-growing flood of immigrants, among whom a good propor- 
tion were Catholics. Father Hogan selected four places where 
he would say Mass once a month and a dozen less important ones 
where he promised to come every three months. Around these 
Catholics tended to congregate and churches were built in the 
larger centers. However, with the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Missouri as a border State became a battle ground and lost tens 
of thousands of its inhabitants by flight as well as by combat. All 
of the settlements attended by Father Hogan suffered greatly 
from the devastation of war but the greatest disaster befell his 
colony in the southern part of the State where all of the colonists 
who could fled, leaving the country to become a wilderness. 

Although the first Catholic settlers in what became St. Alphon- 
sus Parish at Millwood, Missouri, were Maryland families who 
arrived there in 1840, the colonizing work was not begun until 
ten years later under the energetic Reverend Daniel Lyne. Dr. 
Hilary P. Mudd and Judge Henry T. Mudd, heads of the pioneer 
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Catholic families, furnished money, land, and moral support toward 
the establishment of the Church in Lincoln County. It was in the 
home of the latter that Mass was said occasionally during the 
first two years of their residence. In the building of the log 
church the congregation of ten or twelve families all assisted and 
was helped by non-Catholics of the neighborhood, the only money 
contribution being one dollar given by Captain Richard Wom- 
mack, a Baptist. Father O’Hanlon, who has been mentioned as 
visiting the Irish colonies of Armagh and Downpatrick, had 
charge of Millwood, along with several other missions, during 
the spring and summer of 1848. In January 1850 Father Daniel 
Lyne the priest who did much to build up St. Alphonsus parish 
arrived. He was a talented orator, who at one time in Washington 
had Daniel Webster as an appreciative and attentive listener to 
a sermon he was giving. However, it was his interest in the up- 
building of his community and the welfare of his countrymen 
which is important here. He was one of the two delegates who 
represented Missouri at the Buffalo Convention; and through his 
efforts in that meeting he induced hundreds of Irish to come to 
Missouri and particularly to Millwood, so that it soon came to be 
known as an Irish settlement.*° He addressed the colonization 
society which was established in St. Louis a few months after 
the Buffalo meeting. Having seen some of the difficulties en- 
countered by new settlers, he was opposed to any scheme for 
establishing inexperienced colonists on extensively timbered lands. 
He felt that the length of time and amount of labor required to 
convert these primeval forests into arable lands was an obstacle 
often fatal to success; he, therefore, advocated settlement on 
prairie lands, which though higher in initial cost, would in the 
end be much more satisfactory. His parish had then one hundred 
families and could boast of a fine brick church, a school, and a 
resident pastor.” 

During the years from 1842 to 1856 several Catholic colonies 
had been firmly established in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minne- 


Mudd, History of Millwood and St. Alphonsus Parish, 15, 17, 20, 25. 
™The Leader, July 19, 1856. 
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sota; another, one of the projects fostered by a clergyman for a 
definite locality, had come to naught; while two others shortly 
afterwards met the same fate. The years 1848 to 1853 marked 
the high point of Irish and German immigration into the United 
States prior to 1860. There is no way of ascertaining how many 
of the would-be immigrants connected with some specific plan 
fostered abroad for colonization in our country ultimately crossed 
the Atlantic. Perhaps many of the “substantial graziers and 
farmers from the Counties of Carlow, Kildare, and Meath’ plan- 
ning on establishing a colony in America found their way to the 
Western regions of the United States. Possessing some wealth, 
one would not expect to find them among the 10,000 existing or 
future heads of families still waiting in the summer of 1852 to 
leave Massachusetts and New York for the West as soon as 
necessary means were secured but for whom the time of 
departure never came.“ For these latter there was need of a 
company in the United States to bring together the lands in the 
West and the immigrant who needed them. No wealthy man nor 
group of capitalists had offered to finance such an undertaking ; 
the use of various collected funds was never diverted to this 
purpose; and yet the feeling still prevailed that if a number of 
men desirous of bringing people and farms together could be 
brought into codperation through the formation of a company, 
much good might result. The necessity of a company had been 
demonstrated through the failure of individual enterprise or public 
charities to cope with the situation effectively. 

In 1851 a company which held promise of accomplishing some- 
thing definite was at length formed and could boast of legal sanction 
since the Legislature of Iowa had incorporated it under the strin- 
gent laws of that state. These provided that the company must have 
a certain amount of funds and must follow specified rules safe- 
guarding settlers from injustice or unfair dealing. The principal 
office was located at Fort Desmoines but plans were under way 
for a financial office in Boston as soon as operations commenced. 


New York Freeman’s Journal, May 26, 1849. 
Boston Pilot, August 7, 1852. 
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The company was considered as one possessing high moral security 
since the undertakers of the venture were reputable citizens and 
competent business men having means wherewith to bring the 
project to a successful issue. An effort had been made in order 
to strengthen public confidence in the company to secure a charter 
from Massachusetts in addition to that from Iowa; but as a 
result of unfriendly lobbying, the legislature of the former state 
had passed the desired charter circumscribed by so many condi- 
tions that a company operating under it would be unsafe as a 
source of investing money. A certain John Tucker had for some 
unknown reason worked against the passage of this charter in the 
form desired. _ When Patrick Donahoe, publisher of the Pilot 
said, “When an Irishman or a body of Irishmen or the friends 
of Irishmen endeavor to get up any measure for the benefit of 
Irishmen . . . no matter what form it takes, one always finds that 
some not well disposed person tries to break up the movement in 
order to gratify some whim or private pique, and that person is 
invariably an Irishman,”’™* he gave voice to a statement that was 
to prove equally true in the working out of the plans drawn up 
by the Buffalo Immigrant Aid Convention which was the cul- 
minating point of the Irish Catholic Colonization Movement in 
the United States prior to 1860. 


“Ibid. 





CHAPTER VIII 


THE BuFFALo CONVENTION 


While the influx of Irish to the United States was reaching its 
height in the Forties and Fifties, American industry was holding 
out opportunities to immigrant workers. The consequence was 
a tendency on the part of those coming from the Emerald Isle 
to concentrate in the large industrial centers, taking the place of 
American workmen succumbing to the lure of the West or, by 
underbidding them in the labor market, crowding out native 
laborers. Disadvantages and hardships were balanced, in the 
minds of many, by certain benefits of city life, real or imagined. 
The chance of an independent existence in the West was lost 
and the Irish countryman to whom the virgin forests and blooming 
prairies were holding out an invitation became a city dweller.’ 
Those who had faced America with such high hope were hence- 
forth added to the teeming population of a large city, with great 
probability of abiding in an ill-ventilated, over-crowded tenement 
house. There they added to the already overtaxed resources of 
such a metropolis; for with too many mouths to be filled with 
the bread of independence, there was often need of seeking help 
from charitable institutions. 

The moral and intellectual atmosphere in such centers of popu- 
lation in America was even more contaminating to the newcomer 
than the physical and material environment. Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee, who in 1855 became the strongest advocate of Irish rural 
colonization, had waged a campaign against emigration to the 
United States, holding that all the sons of Ireland were needed 
at home and would not be too numerous there if the island could 
only be ruled by her own people for her own people. His articles 
and addresses on the subject aroused great animosity among Irish 
Americans and made for him enemies who carried on a bitter 
newspaper campaign against him. He sought to equip his country- 
men to face these insidious intellectual forces, declaring that next 
to intemperance, ignorance was the immigrant’s worst foe.2, When 
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his plan of adult schools, circulating libraries, and debating rooms 
was frustrated, he turned his attention to the bettering of the 
material conditions of his countrymen. He felt that never before 
in the history of the world had a “purely agricultural population so 
suddenly and unpreparedly” been “converted into mere town 
laborers.”* Tens of thousands of those who had been peasants in 
Ireland in spring became town laborers in the United States in 
summer of the year of their landing. Seventy-five per cent of the 
incoming Irish remained voluntarily in the cities or were detained 
there. ‘Hence this strange contradictory result, that a people 
who hungered and thirsted for land in Ireland, who struggled for 
conacre and cabin even to the shedding of blood . . . when they 
reached a New World in which a day’s wage saved would have 
purchased an acre of wild land in fee, wilfully concurred .. . to 
sink into the condition of a miserable town tenantry, to whose 
squalors even European seaports could hardly present a parallel.’’* 
The fact could be at least partially accounted for by the entire 
absence of order or supervision in the way in which Irish emigra- 
tion was carried on. The British government, only too glad to 
speed the departure of those planning to leave Ireland, could hardly 
be expected to take much interest in their welfare in America. 
Moreover, there were a great many more Irishmen engaged in 
agriculture before 1860 than is popularly believed. Evidence of 
this fact may be found in every county history of the Central 
West. It is well known that 
The typical immigrant who dug canals in Ohio or built 
railroads in Illinois followed a course of evolution that turned 
him into a farmer on the cheap lands near the scene of his 
labor. This step was as logical for him as the movement into 
the mills was for his brother in New England, for the Irish- 
man in the East had too good a business head to pass over 
a steady wage in the factory to undertake farming in a region 
where everyone was talking of the decadence of agriculture. 


He could have gone West. But the Celt not only loved land, 
he also loved company, and all that he heard about prairies— 


®’McGee, The Irish Position in British and in Republican North America, 9. 
*Tbid., 10. 
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distances without end, villages without society, no churches 
of his faith—persuaded him to remain where he was. During 
the industrial depression of the late Fifties a landward move- 
ment did begin. Those who were constantly preaching that 
rural New England must be preserved if the nation was to 
be assured its supply of mighty men, complained that the 
farms were passing into the hands of an alien race.® 


Besides, many of the Irish immigrants were not over-enthusiastic 
about agriculture as a means of livelihood. For four hundred and 
fifty years land had been closely associated with their oppression. 
The Tudors and Cromwell had despoiled the Irish peasants of 
their land and turned it over to their followers and this policy 
had been persistently carried on by their successors in the govern- 
ment of England. In all countries of Europe except Ireland the 
landlord supplied something for the tenant besides soil, such as 
accommodations for the upkeep of the farm or stock; but in Ire- 
land the tenant had to provide even his own house, and hence it 
was the worst possible, while his farm was without the most 
ordinary conveniences of barns or even sheds or yards. The 
necessity of holding land existed to so great a degree that the rent 
which the land could not pay was derived from sources such as an 
illegal still, some home-made linen, the earnings of labor from the 
landlord, or savings acquired in England.® As a tenant the Irish 
farmer had no incentive to improve his land or get the best out 
of it, for every improvement that he made was taxed away. 

Those who hold that the Irish coming to America during the 
great exodus were a purely agricultural people overlook a funda- 
mental fact in the character of that migration. In 1841 there were 
in Ireland 310,436 farms of from one to five acres, representing 
44.9 per cent of the total number of farms in the country. In 1851 
the number of farms under five acres had fallen to 88,083 or 15.5 
per cent of the farms of the country.’ It may be assumed that 


°"Hansen, “The Second Colonization of New England,” New England 
Quarterly, II, 551-52. 

*Bicheno, Ireland and Its Economy, 124, 128-29, 

*Bonn, Modern Ireland and Her Agrarian Problems, 46. In 1841 farms 
under 15 acres constituted 81.5 per cent of all holdings; 15 to 30 acre farms 
numbered 79,342 in 1841 or 11.5 per cent of all holdings, while those of 
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every one of the 222,353 farms of less than five acres abandoned 
between 1841 and 1851 represented an immigrant family. These 
families while still in Ireland subsisted on the potatoes and vege- 
tables they raised on little patches of ground but any income 
they may have received came from their work as agricultural 
laborers. Moreover, large numbers of town laborers came to the 
United States in the 1840’s and 1850’s. Certainly neither of these 
groups could be classified as an “agricultural people’ in the 
American sense of the term. 

The Irish in the Eastern cities of the United States were facing 
a hostile people during most of the years from 1830 to 1860 when 
the proponents of the varying phases of Nativism, culminating in 
the Know Nothing movement, aimed at a proscription of Irish 
immigration. However, it was in these very cities that these 
same foreigners made a first stand for recognition and it was 
there that they first attained any acknowledged political and social 
status. Many of the political leaders of the Irish and of the native 
American stock looked with disfavor on this back-to-the-land move- 
ment which, if it assumed great proportions, might deprive them 
of numerous staunch followers. By some religious leaders, as well 
as by political bosses, the cities come to be regarded as bulwarks 
preserving not only the hard-won political and social privileges 
but safeguarding the immigrants’ Faith through the instrumentality 
of the churches, schools, and charitable institutions already estab- 
lished or in process of erection. 

The hostility of the nativist parties with their anti-foreign and 
anti-Catholic tenets was not due solely to religious prejudice. The 
three decades preceding the Civil War saw a mania for road, canal, 
and railroad building and witnessed the real rise of industrialism, 
transforming the eastern seaboard into a manufacturing section. 
All these activities gave employment to foreigners but with their 


30 acres and upwards totaled 48,625 or 7 per cent. The number of these 
types of holdings in 1851 were respectively 141,311 and 149,090. 

*Von Holst in his Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States, V, 80, says, “The large number of immigrants, especially of Irish, 
politically and otherwise in a low condition, as well as the masterly develop- 
ment of the spoils system at Albany, made New York a particularly favor- 
able field for nativist agitation.” 
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over-rapid development there was frequent threat of an over-supply 
of labor. The panic of 1837-1839 was followed by great distress 
and accompanied by labor riots, that of 1849 by wild speculation, 
while during the panic in 1857 State finances were in a decidedly 
chaotic condition because of reliance on private banking. Mean- 
while causes for increased immigration multiplied in Europe. 
Famine drove the Irish to cross the Atlantic; while crop failures, 
rise in the price of food-stuffs, oppressive agrarian laws, and 
the destruction of local industries through competition with ma- 
chine products influenced the continental exodus, particularly that 
of the Germans. The discovery of gold in California brought 
thousands from all over the world to our shores. When the 
census of 1850 showed one-eighth of the free population to be 
immigrants,® native-born Americans were aghast at the reality of 
the menace they faced and decided that if foreigners were still to 
be permitted to come to our country, at least they must be denied 
any participation in our government. 

The Know Nothing party, formally organized in New York 
in 1852, was the legitimate successor to the Native American 
movement. Its published ritual declared the purpose of the or- 
ganization to be “to protect every American citizen in the legal 
and proper exercise of his civil and religious rights and privileges ; 
to resist the insidious policy of the Church of Rome and all other 
foreign influence against the institutions of our country by placing 
in all offices of honor, trust, or profit in the gift of all the 
people, or by appointment, none but native American Protestant 
citizens.”’2° 

Within three years councils of the order were established in 
thirty-five states and its advocates claimed control of one and 
a half million legal votes or nearly one-half of the entire popular 
vote cast at the presidential election of 1852. For a time it con- 
fined its political activities to supporting candidates, approved 


*De Bow, A Statistical View of the United States, 39, 45, 121. 

*Brand, “History of the Know Nothing Party in Indiana,” Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, XVIII, 73. The complete ritual was published in an appen- 
dix to the Indianapolis Sentinel, an enemy to Know Nothingism, in the 
issue for September 18, 1854. 
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at the secret meetngs of the councils, who had been nominated by 
one or other of the older political parties. Often the leaders of 
these parties were surprised at the unexpected strength developed 
by the secretly-favored candidates. In 1854, however, it directly 
nominated the candidate for whom its members were to vote. The 
statement was made by one who believed that Know Nothingism 
had made too many conquests in press, pulpit, and halls of legis- 
lature to be considered ephemeral, that 


Never in the history of Catholicism has a better theatre for 
religious acrimony and persecution been presented to her 
enemies, or one on which they can so successfully deal out 
vengeance to the Irish people, her most numerous members 
and her most devoted children. .. . Know Nothingism is the 
expression of all that is heaven defying and corrupt in Ameri- 
ca. ... The coming Presidential election . . . will decide the 
fate of the future Irish emigration to America and for a long 
time all Catholics im it. 


However, the party or “order” as Von Holst?? calls it suffered 
severe reverses in the election of 1856; and by 1860 as an or- 
ganized party Know Nothingism had ceased to exist without 
having passed any permanent law or restriction against immigrants, 
adopted citizens, or Catholics—only its disagreeable memory 
remaining. 

While the ignorant followers of the party were insulting Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics, instigating riots, and pillaging and burning Catholic 
churches and convents, the leaders were endeavoring to secure 
legislation hostile to Catholics, especially to Irish immigrants, then 
mostly of that faith. Laws were proposed to authorize the inspec- 
tion of convents and other religious institutions; in several States 
church property bills were passed designed to destroy the title to 
Catholic Church property, which for the most part stood in the 
name of the Bishop, there being then no law for the incorporation 
of Catholic churches by which such title might be securely held. 


“American Celt, March 1, 1856. 

“Von Holst, op. cit., 107, “. . . the Know Nothings were not a party in the 
traditional and only correct sense of the term, but a political ‘order’ and 
as such they were independently of their programme, a morbid excrescence 
on the political body which called for serious attention.” 
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In Congress efforts were made to restrict the benefits of the Home- 
stead laws to actual citizens of the United States and to extend 
the period of residence before admission to citizenship to twenty- 
one years. These and other measures were advocated in both 
secular and religious organs of the Know Nothing party; for the 
editors who feared the effect of the pouring in of Germans and 
Irish did not hesitate to voice their fears in the editorial pages. 
In addition, many books and pamphlets in support of the Know 
Nothing claims were put in circulation. Much of this literature 
was grossly insulting to Catholics and especially to the Irish mem- 
bers of that Church because of the great number of Catholic immi- 
grants then arriving in the United States from Ireland.'* 

Although Know Nothingism had its chief habitat in the Eastern 
cities of the 1850’s, Nativism had roamed the domain of American 
politics in every decade and quite early had gained a foothold even 
in the West where, in general, on account of cheap land and un- 
bounded opportunism, immigration was favored. It was in an 
effort to save the West from “Popery” that Lyman Beecher, the 
Americanization worker of the 1830’s and 1840’s, had written 
(in 1835) : 

It is... plain that the political destiny of our nation is to 
be decided in the West. There is the territory and there will 
soon be the population, the wealth and the political power. 
The Atlantic commerce and manufacture may confer always 
some peculiar advantage on the East. But the West is des- 
tined to be the great central power of the nation and under 
heaven must affect powerfully the cause of free institutions 
and the liberty of the world. 


The West was the place toward which those interested in the 
Irish colonization movement had looked as the Utopia where the 
foreign masses, despised and reviled with increasing vehemence 
by the Know Nothing leaders and their riotous adherents, might 
soon achieve their real destiny. News of nativist activities in 


*Abbott, op. cit., 728-833; Von Holst, op. cit., 78-130; Thomas, Nativism 
in the Old Northwest, 1850-1860; Stephenson, “Nativism in the Forties 
and Fifties with Special Reference to the Mississippi Valley,” The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 1X, 183-212. 
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connection with the celebration of the Fourth of July in 1855 made 
it clear that even the West under the Jaissez faire system of migra- 
tion would never become of itself the ideal refuge for the landless 
Irish. It would be necessary to direct these people, teach them 
about a possible New Ireland, and create a body of public opinion 
in its favor. 

However, before the agitation leading up to the Buffalo Immi- 
grant Convention and the aftermath of that meeting can be under- 
stood, it will be necessary to sketch the career of its prime-mover, 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee. And since the failure in carrying out 
the program of this apparently successful convention was due in 
considerable measure to the criticism and opposition of Archbishop 
Hughes of New York (who showed himself on one occasion, at 
least, openly hostile to the movement), it will be well to note the 
cause of distrust toward the plans of McGee on the part of the 
American prelate, who, at that time, wielded the greatest influence 
over the Irish in the United States. 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee emigrated from Ireland to the United 
States at the age of seventeen and shortly after his arrival was 
offered a position on the staff of the Boston Pilot of which he 
became editor-in-chief two years later. In 1834 he returned to 
Ireland to accept a position on the Dublin Freeman’s Journal but 
his advocacy of the Young Ireland party caused him to leave that 
paper for a position on Charles Gavan Duffy’s Nation. In the 
subsequent revolutionary episodes connected with the attempt to 
force repeal of the Act of Union during the summer of 1848, he 
figured as one of the most active leaders, being the Secretary of 
the Irish Confederation. When the Government began to sup- 
press the movement and to arrest the leaders, McGee escaped and 
landed in Philadelphia on October 10, 1848. Safe in America, 
he hastened to found a journal that he might be the first to spread 
his message and secure sympathy for what he refused to consider 
a lost cause; but under the circumstances surrounding his imme- 
diate past, this proved to be a most unwise and unhappy step.15 


*These and subsequent facts of the life of McGee are taken mostly from 
Skelton, The Life of Thomas D’Arcy McGee. 
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In the religious controversy which ensued, the outward forces 
which encompassed McGee’s untoward fortune had for leader 
Bishop John Hughes of New York,!® who had been an ardert 
O’Connell man and a supporter of the Repeal Association. He had 
at first been skeptical of the Young Ireland Movement; but in 
the summer of 1848, after the report of the union of Conciliation 
Hall and the Irish Confederation, he gave Young Ireland public 
support. Almost immediately came news of their abortive rising ; 
every new detail of the futile struggle angered him and disgusted 
him further; he felt he had been misled by false reports and deter- 
mined to rectify his error at once and disavow any connection 
with the Irish Confederation. An article in the New York 
Freeman’s Journal denounced Young Ireland, blamed the insur- 
gents for lack of organization, and recommended Catholics in this 
country to send them no more money.’? 

In accounting for the influence of the Bishop of New York over 
the Irish population in the United States, John F. Maguire, in his 
book The Irish in America, says: 


Bishop Hughes was just the man to acquire influence over 
an Irish congregation. That he himself was an Irishman was, 
of course, no little in his favor . . . and he was eminently 
qualified to gratify the pride of a people who found in him a 
fearless, a powerful, and a successful champion—one who was 
afraid of no man, and who was ready at any moment, not 
only to grapple with and overthrow the most formidable 
opponent, but to encounter any odds and fight under any 
disadvantage. In his speeches and letters, the reader will 
behold abundant evidence of his boldness in attack, his skill 
in defense, and his severity in dealing with an enemy, espe- 
cially one to whom no quarter should be given.1® 


D’Arcy McGee now appeared on the stage with ambitious 
dreams of carrying on the very propaganda to which the Bishop 


*This distinguished ecclesiastic was born at Annalogh, Ireland, on June 
29, 1797 and emigrated to the United States in 1816. Upon the death of 
Bishop Dubois he succeeded to the See of New York (December 22, 1842), 
having been coadjutor and administrator to a considerable extent for five 
years. He was made first Archbishop of New York on July 19, 1850. 

*New York Freeman’s Journal, September 8, 1848. 

*Pp. 436-37. 
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was so strenuously opposed. Such verdicts as the Bishop’s pro- 
nouncement that the cause of Young Ireland was more calamitous 
than the potato famine set McGee afire to publish what he con- 
sidered the truth about his party and their revolution. Galled by 
the stigma of futile dreams and the reproach of an ignominious 
failure, he threw the blame for Young Ireland’s defeat on the 
Catholic clergy who, he declared, through not joining the Con- 
federation, had caused the failure of the movement. During the 
early months of 1849 he set about organizing night schools for 
adult immigrants in New York, writing articles, carrying on 
extensive correspondence, addressing public meetings in their be- 
half, and acting as teacher and lecturer in them. It was during the 
initial stages of this school campaign that Bishop Hughes became 
most determined to crush McGee’s influence; for the ecclesiastic 
feared that every endeavor of this firebrand provided him with 
some unsuspected and hidden way of inculcating false doctrines 
and radical political heresies. On account of McGee’s attitude 
of an Irish exile rather than an American citizen and because 
Irish immigrants at that time were in a majority among foreigners 
landing at our ports and among those who flocked to McGee’s 
night school in large numbers, the Bishop denounced the night 
school activities very strongly as a sort of club which held Irish- 
men apart from other American citizens and developed centers of 
“red-hot Irishism” of which he did not approve.?® 

In January 1849 Bishop Hughes began a series of articles in 
the New York Freeman’s Journal, signed “An Irish Catholic,” in 
which he mingled very artistically and effectively the authoritative 
censure of the priest with the bitterness and sarcasm of the keen 
newspaper controversialist.2° He soon went further and de- 
clared the Nation was an infidel publication and proceeded to the 
logical end by urging that every diocese, every parish, and every 
Catholic door be closed against that paper. This episcopal blud- 
geon struck McGee in the early months of 1849 and had practically 
completed the ruin of his journal by August of that same year. 


Skelton, op. cit., 180-81. 
Catholic Telegraph, February 8, 1849; New York Freeman’s Journal, 
February 3 and 10, 1849; Boston Pilot, February 24, 1840. 
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D’Arcy McGee had alienated the most outstanding Irish clergy- 
man in the United States; furthermore he had no warm circle 
of friends to support him. His journalistic efforts of the next 
six years brought him to Boston where he won the friendship of 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, to New York, and twice to Buffalo whence 
he made trips into Canada to study conditions there. At the same 
time he waged war against the Know Nothings by books, news- 
paper articles, and lectures. Returning again to New York early 
in 1855, he began the campaign which ended in the convocation 
of the Buffalo Convention whose aim was to bring about an 
authoritative and organized movement of the Irish Catholics into 
selected rural districts.? 

Early in that year in a letter to the Wexford People, he reported 
that he had visited Canada the previous autumn and had been 
favorably impressed by the choice of the Province for Irish settlers. 
Lower Canada was three-quarters and Upper Canada one-third 
Catholic; the Canadian school system was less objectionable to 
Catholics than that of the Union; wages were as high as in the 
United States; and the possibility of any such wholesale proscrip- 
tion as Know Nothingism was entirely chimerical in Canada. He 
reasoned that the United States had become a very different home 
for Irishmen during the past twenty years, and so too had Canada 
where, twenty years before, the Celtic Irish were fewer than any 
other nationality and many of them had looked on the Province us 
a mere steppingstone toward the States.2? In the February 24, 
1855 issue of the American Celt, mention was made of the recent 
migration from Batavia, New York, to Port Hope, Canada, of one 
hundred families, who, like the majority of Irish then arriving 
in Canada, intended to purchase lands and settle permanently. 
It was not such families as these, reported to possess an average of 
six hundred dollars each, but “an Ireland imprisoned, enslaved, and 
poverty-tied in the Fourth and Sixth Wards of New York”?> that 
he hoped to transplant. 


“Skelton, op. cit., 166-68, 192-93. 

2Quoted in ibid., 269. 

*Tbid., 270. The files of the American Celt, to which the writer had 
access at the American Catholic Historical quarters in Philadelphia, covered 
the period March 3, 1855 to June 6, 1857, when it ceased to be published. 
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In an effort to help them he prepared a financial survey of the 
resources of the Irish in the United States, making an elaborate 
analysis, the outstanding feature of which was his proof that if 
the Irish Catholics themselves were properly interested in the 
work, they could furnish the means to carry it on. They would, 
moreover, be investing money for their own and their country- 
men’s interests rather than for those of American landlords, 
Puritan bankers, and Yankee bosses. It was the development of 
this practical and financial side of the scheme which lifted the 
whole matter into tiie realm of actuality. Many who had looked 
upon the colonization scheme as the visionary dream of a poet 
now felt there might be something in it and that it contained 
the promise of practicality. Many leaders of the Catholic Church 
in both the United States and Canada became deeply interested 
and schemes were considered by which they and Catholc laymen 
might come together to discuss the pros and cons of the whole 
project. Since it was mainly against the floating population 
engaged as hodmen, draymen, et cetera, that the Know Nothings 
hurled their arguments and on whom they sought to cast a social 
blight, it was advised that these people should be encouraged 
to go to Canada, to the Western States of the Union, or any other 
place possessing similar advantages, and become fixed land owners 
in a Catholic colony.** 

In the issue of the American Celt for February 24 the editor had 
wondered why the clergy of the West were so generally backward 
in offering their views on the contemplated Irish colony. In re- 
sponse to that query Reverend James Caussé from Mineral Point, 
Wisconsin, protested his loyalty to the cause of helping Irish 
immigrants, especially since he had lived among them during his 
long missionary experience and so was cognizant of their fidelity 


As far as is known that is the only collection of this newspaper in existence 
in the United States. 

*American Celt, March 3, 1855, previously expressed in the Celt of 
February 3 in an article “An Irish Colony—Why Not?” A letter in the 
New York Freeman’s Journal, March 5, 1854, from an Iowa correspondent 
had accused McGee of wanting only Irish Catholic influence in America, 
not real American Catholic influence which disregarded lines of former 
European nationality. 
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to their Faith, and of the wrongs perpetrated against them. He 
recognized the convenience of a removal into Canada for those 
already in New England, but from his own conviction as well as 
from opinions generally expressed by Catholic papers and by many 
respectable Irishmen, he favored a location within the United 
States. In his estimation Northwestern Wisconsin, Western 
Iowa, and Southern Minnesota were the places where Catholic 
settlements could most readily be established with quick, cheap, 
and safe transportation. As one of the friends among the clergy 
who would cooperate in the good work, he suggested Reverend 
Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., founder of Sinsinawa Mound College, 
pastor of a flourishing congregation at Benton, who enjoyed the 
love and affection not only of his own flock but of the many 
friendly congregations he had founded in Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Illinois. Reverend Terence J. Donoghoe, who had witnessed the 
national riots in Philadelphia, and was the founder of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin at Dubuque would also share his 
wisdom and experience. Father Caussé suggested the organiza- 
tion of committees in eastern cities and others in the West to 
correspond with them.2® He might well have included Reverend 
John D. Alleman, O.P., and Reverend Joseph Vahey, who were 
active assistants in the colonization program of Bishop Loras.*® 

Newspapers in both countries took up the issue and commented 
on points of weakness or strength in the colonization idea. When 
a communication from the Toronto Citizen stated that the Canadian 
government did little or nothing to encourage immigration, de- 
plored the mismanagement in the Crown Lands Department which 
precluded the giving of definite information to land seekers, and 
admitted that most of the lands supposed to be on the market were 
actually in the hands of land speculators or Government favorites 
on account of the prevalence of corruption,?’ the editor of the 
Pilot advised all interested in Canadian immigration to wait and 
then observed, “A heavy responsibility rests upon men who start 


> American Celt, March 17, 1855. 

*Ms. account of Jubilee of St. Joseph Church, Fort Madison, Iowa, 1-4, 
comp. by Rev. John F. Kempker, in Dubuque Archdiocesan Archives. 

“Reprinted in Boston Pilot, March 3, 1855. 
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a movement they cannot direct, whose end they cannot foresee, and 
for whose prime necessities they cannot provide.”*® He went 
on to say that he had been told that the Irish settlers in Lower 
Canada were a great deal poorer than those in the United States. 
If this was true the Irish emigrés from the Republic would have 
to remain in the large Canadian cities and engage in the same 
trades they proposed to abandon here. The strong Orangeism 
in Canada was described as even more destructive than the Know 
Nothingism across the border. Both of these charges were denied 
by the Toronto Citizen which declared that while certain Canadian 
journals evinced strong bigotry, too much sense existed among 
the Protestants of that country to permit the iniquities then going 
on in the United States, where the principles of Christianity were 
rapidly falling into destruction.”® 

To an article in the New York Times entitled “Irish Emigra- 
tion and the Irish Colony” asserting that emigration from Ireland 
to the United States was progressing more rapidly than that from 
Ireland to Canada,®° McGee replied that up to May 23, 1855 
only 40,000 arrivals had come from the Emerald Isle to the United 
States in comparison with 87,000 for that same period the previ- 
ous year; of these 20,000 had gone on to Canada West,*! accord- 
ing to a report from Hawks, the immigrant agent there. More- 
over, 10,000 Irish had during this same period in 1855 returned 
from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. It was not, he 
declared, clerical or lay lectures that had brought about this 
change but the tone of the United States press toward foreigners, 
the hostile actions toward Catholic practices and property, and 
the cases of non-punishment of murderers of Irishmen which had 
been recorded against Know Nothingism during the past twelve 
months.*? 


*Tbid., March 3, 1855. 

*Reprint in American Celt, April 14, 1855. 

“Issue for June 1, 1855; also for June 2, 1855. 

“Canada West included the present province of Ontario; this term was 
used prior to the formation of the Dominion in 1867. 

“American Celt, June 9, 1855; reprint from La Courier in the Celt, Febru- 
ary 2, 1856, containing the same type of information as to decrease of 
foreign arrivals at New Orleans and ascribing the same cause. 
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The battle of words reached its height during McGee’s lecture 
tour through Ireland in the spring of 1855. Angered by the 
statements made in the American papers concerning his discussion 
of the attractions of Canada, he opened up his defense in a long 
letter to the Wexford People (May 8, 1855) and followed this by 
hurling defiance, in one form or another, from every fresh plat- 
form he mounted. Ireland, Canada, and the United States all 
resounded with the strife. His tormentors had their reward when 
he acknowledged that “Up to the present in America I have con- 
fined myself to raising the alternative and drawing the contrast 
. . . but I will now say under certain contingencies which may 
unfortunately happen, I should not shrink under any degree of 
opposition from advising an Irish landslide out of a proselytizing 
state of society—such as we are threatened with in the Republic 
—into a self-governing Province where religious freedom can still 
be enjoyed.”*3 They declared McGee was trying to strengthen 
the cause of European monarchy on this continent by withdraw- 
ing large numbers of the adopted citizens of the United States 
from the benefits of democratic government. 

In November D’Arcy McGee confessed the failure of his hope 
that some rich and influential men would unite for financing the 
settlement. In spite of much letter writing nothing had been 
done, though the purchase of a township had been advocated, it 
being contended that if the people were to be banished, a system 
ought to be organized which would transport them in groups 
of families and parishes together with their parish clergy. They 
would then at once assume a position of comfort, respectability, 
and independence. It was realized that no individual, of himself, 
could do any considerable good for his fellow immigrants; co- 
operation of those interested was absolutely necessary. The Ger- 
man Catholics were going straight to Iowa, Wisconsin, or other 
Western regions; the Norwegians, Swiss, Scots, Frenchmen, and 
New Englanders all had their townships picked out, bought up 
and settled under the ordinary exercise of their own judgment. 
Were the Irish alone to have no plan, no system of united action? 


Quoted in Skelton, op. cit., 268. 
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Was 1856 to find them as drifting, heedless, headless as before ?%* 

The answer to this question of D’Arcy McGee would have 
been definitely in the negative if the promising beginnings for a 
unified, authoritative plan of colonization as advocated early in 
November by the Very Reverend T. T. Kirwan, R.C.D., of 
London, Canada West, had received proper support in its execu- 
tion. This able and experienced clergyman, who had quietly been 
promoting Catholic colonization on both sides of the Lakes for 
nearly nine years, now came forward with the proposal to call 
a business-like convention, not one for speech-making purposes 
and office seekers, but one solely for the purpose of assisting on 
a larger scale the work in which he had long been interested and 
which had of late months been advocated by the editor of the 
Celt with steadily increasing fervor. The letter from Dean Kir- 
wan, first appearing in the American Celt of November 10, 1855,*° 
explained how he had been instrumental in getting Government 
lands along Georgian Bay open for colonization and expressed his 
disappointment that Irishmen who had come to America to better 
their conditions had not, after the lapse of several years, acquired 
homes for themselves. He continued: 


The disjointed and irregular manner in which emigration 
from Ireland to the United States and Canada has been con- 
ducted, is the cause of the helpless and scattered condition of 
our countrymen. It needed organization to direct them, and 
to this I wish to draw your attention. Why is it that some 
forty thousand Mormons have more actual influence, and are 
more dreaded and feared than three or four millions of 
Irishmen in the United States? Because they are settled on 
land and form a united and compact body, whilst the large 
majority of the others are scattered elements, without prop- 
erty, without a directing body, or head to direct and guide 
them. They are in the minority, and, therefore, subject to 
the wishes and control of the majority. Why is it that 
600,000 French Canadians are respected in Canada by the 
Parliament of Great Britain? Because they are settled on 


* American Celt, September 22, 1855. 

®The issue for November 10, 1855 was missing from the files of the 
American Catholic Historical Society but the letter was reprinted in full 
in the issue for November 17. 
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the soil, form a compact and united body, having schools, 
colleges, and universities, a clergy to instruct them, and, there- 
fore, have a national existence. 

I do not mean to advocate a preference for Canada to the 
Western States, nor for the Western States to Canada. I 
would wish to see and take part in an organization to promote 
colonization in one or both of these places. The Government 
of Canada, with a laudable liberality, has thrown open the 
great and extensive Valley of the Ottawa to emigrants, free. 
The question is, ‘Shall we allow this favorable opportunity 
to pass without inducing our countrymen in Canada to 
take advantage of it?” I do not doubt but the Government 
of the United States would follow the example of Canada, 
if they found us ready to codperate with them in inducing the 
surplus population of the seaboard towns to settle on the land. 
Organization is necessary to carry out these projects, to 
direct the immigrant, and point out to him the advantage of 
becoming lord of the soil. 

I beg, therefore, to propose to you, and to all who may 
be disposed to assist in establishing firmly our race on this 
Continent, to hold a Convention in the City of Buffalo, the 
month, day, and hour to be mutually fixed, and due notice 
given in the journals which are devoted to the interests of 
Irishmen and Catholics in general... . 

I wish it to be understood that the Convention will have 
no connection with any party or society which may have a 
different object from colonization. 


McGee, in commenting on this communication, expressed the 
opinion that coming from a dignitary of the Catholic Church, 
whose age, position, and sacred calling placed his motives beyond 
cavil, this invitation would be favorably received. The fact that 
delegates from both Canada and the United States were asked to 
participate would disarm the suspicion of the anti-Irish, anti- 
Catholic politicians in both countries; and mutual interests and 
opinions would have the guarantee that no one locality could be 
unfairly preferred before another. He felt that Buffalo was 
preferable as a meeting place to a greater city for it would be 
wholly free from the distractions of New York where shortly 
before a group of would-be filibusters had met at the Astor House 
for the purpose of redeeming Ireland and had succeeded only in 
bringing shame on their nationality. Besides journalistic and 
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individual opinion every Irsh society at its next meeting shouid 
consider the matter and each delegate should acquaint himself with 
data pertinent to his locality. “Send your best men to Buffalo!” 
became a slogan of great import.%¢ 

A second letter from Dean Kirwan under date of January 3, 
1856 announced the opening date for the convention as Febru- 
ary 12. In order to establish Irish families on the land and 
protect them from the persecuting and paralyzing influences 
brought to bear against their country and creed, it would be 
necessary to provide whole districts or townships for settlement 
and to have information regarding such localities accessible to 
every immigrant upon arrival in America. To do this consistently 
and effectively, he proposed that the convention be modelled on 
the system of Parliament with annual sessions, delegates continuing 
in office for five years from date of election, and a president with 
extensive, concentrated power. It was not to be expected that 
all the good to be done could be accomplished in one year but that 
this first meeting would foreshadow a second and third greater 
gathering. It was to be hoped that the convention would be 
powerful in preventing scheming politicians and mock patriots from 
trading on the credulity and abused faith of their countrymen; 
one of their first and most important duties would be to exhort 
the immigrants to support the constitution of their respective 
governments. He suggested as a motto for the convention: “Our 
God, our religion, our adopted country and the constitution under 
which we live.” He discoursed on the benefits which would accrue 
to city laborers when released from the fierce competition for 
jobs by the withdrawal of great numbers into the interior and by 
the lessening of the burdens of charitable institutions. He con- 
cluded by inviting the codperation of the hierarchy and laymen 
of the continent and requesting that the governments of the two 
countries send representatives to lay before the convention the 
maps of their countries and the inducements which might be 


*® 4merican Celt, December 15, 1855 and January 5, 1856; The Leader, 
December 15, 1855. 
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extended to immigrants desirous to profit by the colonization 
movement.3? 

An editorial in that same issue of the Celt stated that there were 
many reasons for naming so early a day for the meeting and 
expressed the hope that in view of difficulties before them and 
the avidity with which unsettled land was being bought up, that 
no one would think it a moment too premature. “We have 
been speaking, and writing, and thinking enough, and more than 
enough; let us now work. The towns in Canada have done their 
duty promptly, and their delegates stand ready at the shortest 
notice; the western cities, we are assured by our correspondents, 
are also prepared, or preparing, and all that remains is to send 
their quota.’’8 

John Garaghty, a land agent, who had tried to foster Catholic 
settlement in Iowa, agreed with McGee that Catholics thus far had 
been guilty of a “masterly inactivity,” being content with letters 
of inquiry while colonists of other religious affiliations had pressed 
forward and become owners of portions of the vast valleys of the 
West. Since the opening of the land office in Iowa on December 5 
over 300,000 acres had been located; of this amount 70,000 had 
been taken by three Protestant Associations for colonization pur- 
poses, among whom Quakers held a prominent position; where- 
as Catholics had done nothing through inertness, lack of unity in 
purpose and action, and want of confidence in agents for such 
enterprises.*® The question seemed to be not whether a plan of 
colonization devised by the convention which would meet at 
Buffalo would be desirable but whether it would be executed. 

Refusing to accept the charge of inconstancy of mind on the 
part of the Irish when confronted with unexpected difficulties, 
tedious delays, and irritating disappointments so frequently attend- 
ing nobly conceived enterprises, the editor of the St. Louis Leader 
voiced faith in the ability of his countrymen to carry out the 
program adopted at Buffalo in his statement: ‘The Irish Catholic 
in particular understands the value of order in religious society ; 


*Tbid., January 19, 1856; Boston Pilot, January 20, 1856. 
“I bid., January 19, 1856. 
Ibid. 
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he comprehends and realizes there the union of authority and 
liberty; it would be strange if he could not do so in the inferior 
sphere of social life and political union. It would be doubly 
strange if he who can propagate the Church amid the infinite 
subdivisions and ebullitions of schisms in America, could not settle 
a township or found a state.’”’4° 

Reports continued to come in from all directions of elections of 
delegates in cities of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut and of meetings about to be held for such purposes in 
Western Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri. The Catholic press showed itself 
in general, favorable to the movement, although most of the editors 
definitely favored the Western States as opposed to Canada. 
The earlier letters from the Bishops of Dubuque, St. Paul, and 
Milwaukee and from several Western clergymen extended invita- 
tions to Catholic immigrants to settle in their sections of the 
country. Would it not be worth while to have a convention to 
give direction to these individual invitations? Readers and editors 
might agree with Archbishop Hughes that the Unted States had 
had enough of immigration and, therefore, the influx of foreigners 
had tended to diminish as well on account of lack of welcome 
here as through the efforts of European governments to retain 
them on the eastern side of the Atlantic ;*1 but they felt something 
should be done for those already in the country and that coloniza- 
tion should be encouraged in every diocese where practicable. 

In at least one instance the status of “resolving” to encourage 
colonization had progressed to the actual organization of a Catholic 
Township Club. This further step had been taken at Muscatine, 
Iowa, on New Year’s Eve when the Irish Catholics of the locality 
had organized a society with the view of making settlements in 
the northeastern and western parts of the State in order that the 
Irish might become their own masters and save their children from 
loss of faith and the possibility of becoming Know Nothings.*? 


“The Leader, February 9, 1856. 
“Kehoe, ed., Works of the Most Reverend John Hughes, D.D., I, 130-31. 


“The Leader, February 9, 1856. 
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Encouragement had been extended through the formation in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, of a club for “Township Settlement in Iowa” 
which before the end of January had already sent West as claimants 
eight of its members, who were commissioned to select a desirabie 
place for a town site and claim same for their Club. The Hart- 
ford society, active in assisting and advising groups in other 
Eastern towns in the organization of clubs similar to theirs, was 
to prove an active participant in the forthcoming convention 
through its secretary, Peter Cosgrove, who was sent to Buffalo 
as a delegate.* 

The Irish Immigrant Aid Convention assembled for its first 
session in Dudley Hall in Buffalo, February 12, 1856. It was 
called to order by the Very Reverend Angus McDonnell, Vicar 
General of Kingston, C. W., who, as the senior member of the 
gathering, officiated as president pro tem, while Messrs. Hayes 
of Toronto and Cosgrove of Hartford acted as secretaries. Rev. 
J. F. Dean of Buffalo was Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, which consisted of three members from the United States 
and three from Canada. This committee reported a total of seventy- 
two delegates including the Vicars General of the Dioceses of 
Chicago, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Kingston, Toronto, and 
Bytown, as well as twenty-five other clergymen, many of them 
gray-haired missionaries. The laity present outnumbered the 
ecclesiastics nearly two to one and included judges, lawyers, alder- 
men, editors, captains of military companies, merchants, farmers, 
and mechanics. The Missouri and Iowa delegations were partici- 
larly strong in men of character. The universal verdict was that 
a more capable body of men could hardly be convened by any 
voluntary association. Two-thirds of them had travelled over 
five hundred miles and some one thousand miles in order to be 
present. It was conceded that only pure benevolence could have 
brought them there at such a season and on short notice.* 

Apart from the issuing of credentials and the nominating of 
a Committee on Business little was transacted at the first meeting. 


“American Celt, January 26, 1856. 
“[bid., February 23, 1856. 
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They adjourned after accepting the gracious permission of Bishop 
John M. Timon of Buffalo to have High Mass sung in the Cathe- 
dral on the following morning for the intention of the members 
of the convention. Over night the Business Committee divided 
for better and speedier performance into the Committee on Per- 
manent Organization with Rev. Father McDonough of Perth, 
C. W., as chairman, a Committee on Finance on which the name of 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee took precedence, a Committee on Lands 
in the United States*® under the leadership of Judge O’Bierne of 
Detroit, and one on Lands in Canada with Very Rev. Angus 
McDonnell of Kingston, C. W., as guiding spirit. Later a Com- 
mittee on Address was ordered of which Very Reverend Edward 
J. McMahon, Vicar General of Pittsburgh, was chairman. During 
the evening and early the following morning these committees 
planned the work for the next three days’ discussion. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser for February 13 stated that 
the Catholic convention in session at Dudley Hall had stirred up 
great commotion among their Canadian neighbors, inasmuch as 
the Toronto Globe of the preceding day had devoted nearly five 
columns to an account of a meeting held on the preceding Friday 
by Protestant Irishmen of that city to protest against the migra- 
tion of Catholic Irishmen from the United States into the Province. 
The account had been headed in bold-face type, “Great Protestant 
Demonstration!” Resolutions had been drawn up against the 
Buffalo Convention, one of the members holding that the pro- 
posed exodus of Catholic Irish from the United States, if success- 
fully carried out, would be a great calamity and another protesting 
solemnly against the sending of representatives from Toronto to 
the meeting.“ The Hamilton Spectator and the Buffalo Weekly 
Republican thought the Globe needlessly alarmed. There would 
be time enough for the organization of a Know Nothing crusade 
against the Irish when they actually began to leave the United 
States; they doubted that true Irishmen would return to British 


““Composed of one member from each: Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. 
“Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, February 13, 1856. 
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allegiance as long as the United States Constitution guaranteed 
liberty of conscience.*? 

As the convention sat with closed doors during the early sessions, 
the reporters of the Buffalo dailies were unable to obtain accurate 
accounts of the proceedings; they, therefore, gave to the public 
a report of the affair as they understood it. The Daily Courier of 
February 13 devoted a portion of its editorial column to the 
meeting under the caption “Canadian Colonization Convention.” 
As far as they had been able to learn fifty delegates from the 
United States were present and twenty from Canada and the for- 
mer had nearly all been instructed to oppose the project. It was 
conjectured that the gathering would be by no means harmonious 
in its deliberations; it was expected that the members from the 
Republic would leave the convention. At all events there were 
prospects of some rich developments in the way of “sparring” and 
“no knowing what else.’’48 

Such anticipations were probably based on reports of the antago- 
nistic attitude evidenced toward the convention at the meeting 
held a short time before in Buffalo at the Sons of Erin’s Hall for 
the purpose of discussing Canadian colonization and the impending 
immigrant gathering. The proposition to colonize Canada and the 
Western States was pronounced absurd in view of the quantity 
of vacant lands in Western New York; yet, it was declared, 
“this vacillating, disturbing, uneasy, and ambitious personage, Mr. 
McGee, ignores our eastern and middle states by one single 
sentence of newspaper literature.’”*® The speaker of the evening 
declared he could see no difference between the colonization 
scheme and the recent enlistment intrigues in connection with 
which some Canadians were then in jail in Buffalo for attempts to 
induce United States citizens to enlist in the British army for 
service in the Crimean War. 


“Buffalo Weekly Republican, February 12, 1856. Perhaps other Irish- 
men would take the same attitude as the Wisconsin settler who stated in a 
letter to the Celt for January 19, 1856, “If this country does not kill Know 
Nothingism before many years, I will sell out and go to Canada. Although 
I have sworn against Queen Victoria in politics, I never swore against 
giving Canada a trial.” 

“Buffalo Daily Courier, February 13, 1856. 


“Tbid., February 14, 1856. 
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After attending High Mass in the Cathedral on Wednesday 
morning, the delegates resumed their meeting. The Committee 
on Credentials reported a number of new arrivals who had been 
delayed by storms. On Thursday the convention was obliged to 
diverge from the plan of procedure in order to send one of its 
secretaries to make clear to the Daily Courier the true nature of 
this gathering. This necessity gave an opportunity of defining the 
true intent of the convention by adoption of the title: “The Irish 
Catholic Convention for the Promotion of Actual Settlements in 
North America.”®° Consent was secured to the recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization that paid agencies be estab- 
lished in Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and such places as the delegates from Canada thought 
necessary in their region for the purpose of giving information 
required by Irish immigrants. A Supreme Directory of five mem- 
bers was appointed to function as a permanent committee to act 
on all matters pertaining to the United States between conven- 
tions; another separate group of five from Canada was appointed 
to perform a similar function in the Province. The members of 
this Directory for the United States were: J. Manning (New 
York), Rev. John Kelly (Jersey City), Rev. Mr. Hart (New 
Haven), Matthew McMahon (Albany), and Patrick Donahoe 
(of the Boston Pilot) .* 

The Financial Committee reported on Thursday, the basis of 
their conclusions®? being the survey which McGee had drawn 
up early in the preceding year. Only one institution, the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank of New York, had been found which 
kept a detailed account of immigrants’ deposits. It was estimated 
that in New England and the Atlantic States as far south as 
Maryland inclusive that the aggregate deposits of Irish Catholics 
amounted to $48,000,000, of which sum but $1,000,000 in the 


“Buffalo Daily Courier, February 15, 1856; American Celt, February 
23, 1856. 

"Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, February 16, 1856; Buffalo Daily 
Courier, February 16, 1856; The Catholic, March 1, 1856. 

“Copies of the complete report are to be found in American Celt, February 
23, 1856; Boston Pilot, March 8, 1856, and in other papers. 
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Emigrant Bank was directly or indirectly under Irish control while 
so deposited. The conclusion was reached that the class with 
sufficient or partial means to become proprietors of land could 
not number fewer than 100,000 heads of families in the United 
States, of whom four-fifths were between twenty-one and fifty, 
and that after omitting those bred to city life and employment, 
there were still 100,000 Irish without means looking to the asso- 
ciation at Buffalo for assistance. The Financial Committee had 
come to the conclusion that Catholics in the United States and 
Canada possessed sufficient capital to provide settlements for all 
their own denomination who desired to live on the land. The 
committee then recommend to the assembly, and to the permanent 
organization to be resolved upon, the system of joint stock com- 
panies for which the permanent officers should canvass for share- 
holders and settlers. The company was to be solely for promotion 
of settlement by Catholics; deserving settlers were to be given 
five to ten years to repay money advanced to them through sale 
of shares; and in every township forty acres were to be set aside 
for religious and educational purposes. The members believed 
the introduction of a joint stock company principle among Irish 
Catholic people with reference to lands might be made as safe 
and immeasurably more serviceable than the present forms of 
banks, building societies, and loan funds, and that the successful 
foundation of colonies under its aegis would secure to its members 
the blessings of a Catholic neighborhood and enhanced social and 
political consideration.™* 

The report of the Committee of Lands in the United States 
stated that lands of the finest quality were available for prices 
ranging from twenty-five cents to $1.25 per acre. No information 
had been obtained on lands in the New England States; as far as 
ascertainable there were no public lands for sale in New York, 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio, though extensive fertile tracts in the midst 
of good settlements could be obtained in these states for from 
two to ten dollars per acre. Michigan possessed five million acres 
of the finest lands, well timbered and watered, with good climate, 


"American Celt, February 23, 1856. 
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and accessible to Lake Michigan for sale of produce. Vast tracts 
of the fine timber and prairie lands of Wisconsin were still in 
the hands of the government and were on sale at the uniform gov- 
ernment price; Illinois, in addition to government lands similar 
to those in Wisconsin, had well-situated railroad lands for sale; 
while Missouri boasted not only of good government lands but of 
improved farms with dwellings, purchasable at from five to ten 
dollars an acre. Immense tracts in lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska 
were open to preemption settlement though not yet in the market 
for purchase.®4 

The report of the Committee on Lands in Canada gave details 
as to the most suitable fields for colonization but favored the 
territory of the Ottawa Valley on account of the vastness of the 
lumber trade there.55 A motion suggesting correspondence with 
Mexico on the prospects of colonization in that country caused 
such a stormy debate that it was withdrawn.*® 

The address of the Very Reverend Edward J. McMahon, read 
by McGee, began as follows: 


Deeply afflicted by the sad condition of so many of our 
race and creed, whom poverty and social persecution have 
driven from their homes in the Old World to seek a home in 
the New, but, who, too often from causes it is needless to 
recapitulate, have never known the realization of their hopes, 
and who still remain on the shores of this great continent 
houseless, hapless, misappreciated men,—we—‘Irishmen and 
Catholics”—have met together in the legitimate exercise of 
our undoubted rights, as citizens and freemen, to see whether 
with the advice of our reverend clergy, and invoking the 
blessing of God on our labors, means might not be devised 
and a machinery set in motion to ameliorate immediately and 
permanently the condition, moral and material, of the Catholic 
immigrants in America. We are agreed that the social con- 
dition of many of the Irish landed in America in our time, 
is somewhat beneath that of emigrants from other countries 
of equal opportunity, and much below that of nations of no 
greater industry and intelligence. We are agreed that, al- 
though there . . . continues to be great prejudice against 


*Ibid., February 23, 1856; The Catholic, March 1, 1856. 
American Celt, February 23, 1856; The Catholic, March 1, 1856. 
*Tbid., February 23, 1856. 
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these people . . . we still can, by the prudent direction 
of our . . . energies, materially advance . . . even in the present 
generation. ... 

In this project, all orders of society, rich and poor, whether 
native or foreign born, are alike interested. There is growing 
up in our midst a state of things not dissimilar to that which 
in the Old World, menaces order, morals, and Christian 
civilization. It is a fact, admitted by the writers on political 
economy of Europe, that the social fabric is menaced by a 
large and steadily increasing class, to whom the acquisition of 
land is absolutely impossible, and who have no hope of per- 
manently improving the condition of themselves or their 
posterity. Such a class, in such a country as this, ought to be, 
for ages to come, unknown. We have the land; there exists 
the means by which that land may be made accessible to the 
poorest of our population; to apply these means to that end is 
the great object of our convention. 

Assuming that . . . we succeed, we shall have conferred a 
benefit on the States, by delivering it from those fears which 
are constantly arising from a pauper population; on religion, 
by removing from the demoralizing influence of swollen cities 
large masses of men, and bringing and retaining them within 
the salutary influences of the Church and school; on the indi- 
vidual, by providing for him a home, and restoring to him the 
long forgotten ties of family and neighbor.*? 


He then exhorted the classes specially bound by ties of blood 
and creed, for the credit of the Catholic character and the vindica- 
tion of the Irish name, to retain close relations with each other 
until every second man among them who had crossed the Atlantic 
in search of independence could say with truth that he had found 
it. From those of the race who had already attained material 
and social security for themselves, he asked for active codperation, 
the benefit of their experience, and the moral effect of their ex- 
ample. He expressed a desire for episcopal sanction, never with- 
held from any lawful effort to promote the well-being of the 
friendless and poor and invoked the blessing of God on the work 
undertaken for His greater honor and glory. 

At the close of the final session on Friday morning votes of 


"The entire address was printed in the Boston Pilot, March 1, 1856; The 
Leader, February 23, 1856; American Celt, February 23, 1856. 
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thanks were offered by the Canadian delegates for the hospitality 
extended them by the members from the Republic, by the Ameri- 
cans to their brethren from the Province for their presence and 
devotion to their common object, as well as thanks to the officers 
of the convention and in particular to Thomas D’Arcy McGee 
for his exertions in the cause, and to the press of Canada and 
the United States which had encouraged the calling of the con- 
vention. Ninety-five members, representing eleven States of the 
Union and Canada, were listed in the official report, forty-three 
of these being from the Province and fifty-two from the Republic. 
The time and place for the holding of the next general meeting 
being left for decision to the Supreme Directories of the two 
countries, the convention adjourned sine die.5§ 


*Tbid., February 23, 1856. 





CHAPTER IX 


FATHER TRECY’s NEBRASKA COLONY AND THB AFTERMATH OF 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


One of the Irish Catholic colonies established in the United 
States prior to 1860 was undertaken by Reverend Jeremiah F. 
Trecy, a delegate to the Irish Catholic Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Actual Settlements. St. Patrick’s Colony which Father 
Trecy established in Nebraska early in 1855 has sometimes been 
confused with the Township of St. Patrick planned by the officials 
of the Buffalo Convention, yet the only real connection between 
the established colony and the projected township was that the 
program of the convention helped to arouse interest in Father 
Trecy’s settlement. The inception of this colony came during 
the year preceding the meeting at Buffalo and was the outgrowth 
of the personal interest in colonization of Bishop Loras and one 
of the priests of his diocese; moreover, the site for it had already 
been selected before the letter of Dean Kirwan had appeared 
in the Celt of November 10, 1855. 

A clue to the date for the establishment of the mission or town 
of St. John’s within the boundaries of lands occupied by the St. 
Patrick’s colonists may be found in a report of his work sent by 
Father Trecy to Bishop O’Gorman, Vicar Apostolic of Nebraska, 
on August 4, 1859, in which he wrote: “In reply to your request, 
I hasten to give an accurate account of the Missions that have 
grown up from my first coming to the Territory, to the present 
time (now over four years). lst—The oldest mission in the 
Territory is St. John’s. It was commenced on the 24th June 
1855, with a congregation of 11 souls; the number today is over 
1500 souls.”1 The statement in Warner’s History of Dakota 
County, “Father Trecy and his brother, John J. Trecy, arrived 
from Dubuque, Iowa, June 25, 1855, in search of a location to 


The First Catholic Missions in Nebraska,” Mid-America, XIV, 269. 
There may be an error in the typed copy of this document; Father Trecy 
probably wrote “150 souls.” 
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establish a colony,”? corroborates the date for the foundation of 
St. John’s. 

The Reverend Jeremiah F. Trecy, the promoter of this first 
Catholic colony in Nebraska, was born about 1823 in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, was educated at Emmitsburg, Maryland, and 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Loras. During July and 
August 1851, he was attached to St. Raphael’s Cathedral, 
Dubuque, and subsequently served various parishes in the diocese 
such as Cascade, Independence, and Garryowen.* According to 
the historian of the last named parish, he was appointed pastor in 
1852, and remained there, except when engaged on missionary 
journeys, until he established what this same writer calls “the 
Nebraska colony of Garryowen.”* In 1854 Bishop Loras sent 
him to the territory bordering on the Missouri River; and in 1855 
when Bishop Miege paid his first visit to Nebraska Territory, he 
requested Father Trecy to take care of the spritual interests of 
the people in the vicinity of Omaha. 

From the early twentieth century recollections of an old settler, 
who in 1856 was the youthful Catherine Jones, may be gleaned 
information about the beginnings of St. Patrick’s Colony. In 
1853 the Jones family had moved from Cattaraugus County in New 
York to St. Charles, Illinois, but, being dissatisfied here, decided 
to go to Dubuque to see Bishop Loras largely because of the 
attractions of Cascade, Iowa, for Catholic immigrants as pictured 
in the columns of the Pilot. On their arrival in Dubuque, Mr. 
Jones and his son Ned called on the Bishop and inquired about the 
religious advantages offered by Cascade. Father Trecy happened 
to come in from Garryowen and the Bishop asked what could be 


2P. 45; Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1856), 143. 

*Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 15; Conyngham, ed. The 
Soldiers of the Cross: Heroism of the Nuns and Priests of the Battlefield, 
typed copy from Ms. notes in University of Notre Dame Archives, p. 1 
of Ch. I gives 1825 as date of Father Trecy’s birth. 

‘This account is in Hoffmann, ed. and comp., Centennial History, 15-16. 
Father Trecy is given as pastor for Garryowen in the Metropolitan Catholic 
Almanac (1852), 146, also for the years 1853-1857, although the material for 
the Almanac for 1857 for the Dubuque Diocese was a repetition of that for 
1856. Conyngham, 1, says Father Trecy established several congregations 
and colonies along the line between Iowa and Nebraska after being sent 
there in 1854. 
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done for these people. After the priest replied that he could get 
them a farm to rent in his parish, Bishop Loras remarked they 
should do better than that and spoke of the feasibility of a colony 
but observed he couldn’t spare Father Trecy just then. They all 
talked of forming a colony later. The Joneses rented a farm at 
Garryowen and it was from there that Ned Jones fared forth to 
join Father Trecy in 1855 when they set out with a small group 
of men to look for a suitable location for the projected colony. 
They had a team of mules drawing a wagon on which was painted 
“Going where no one lives.” Enroute they stopped at Cascade 
to rebuild the Catholic Church which the Know Nothings had 
recently burned. After deciding on a site for the future settle- 
ment in Dakota County, Nebraska Territory, they returned to 
Garryowen to gather colonists for an early start the following 
spring.© Father Trecy’s brother John, at least, seems to have 
remained behind to hold the claim, for the Territorial records 
show that on September 25, 1855, John Trecy was appointed 
sheriff of ““Dahcota County” and that he resigned the office.® 

It was from Sioux City, an outpost of the Dubuque Diocese, 
across the Missouri River from his projected colony, that Father 
Trecy went to the Buffalo Convention as the personal representa- 
tive of Bishop Loras.*? Here, perhaps because of natural reticence, 
he seemed not to have taken an active part in the proceedings; 
for, except the listing of his name as among those present, no 
mention was made in the printed accounts of the convention of 
him or his colony which would naturally have been of great in- 
terest to the delegates. When the convention had adjourned he 
returned to Dubuque where he was present at the formation of 
an auxiliary society to carry on the work begun at Buffalo.® 

Almost as soon as Father Trecy reached Iowa and reported on 
the proceedings of the convention to Bishop Loras, D’Arcy McGee, 
busy with the Celt in New York, was making his first personal 


"Henderson, “An. Epic of Early Iowa: Father Trecy’s Colonization 
Scheme,” Jowa Catholic Historical Review, III, 8-11. 

*Martin, The Catholic Church on the Nebraska Frontier (1854-1885), 
28, cited from Territorial Papers, 40. 

"De Cailly, Memoirs of Bishop Loras, xxxiii. 

®Boston Pilot, March 15, 1856. 
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comments on the outcome of the Buffalo meeting to his readers. 
His editorial on the subject declared that the deliberations of that 
body had exhibited an unbroken scene of unity and common pur- 
pose—the advancement of the Irish race in America and the 
greater glory of Catholic religion. He felt that as a demonstration 
of patriotism, earnestness, and charity it deserved to be placed at 
the head of all Irish bodies ever organized in America.® Patrick 
Donahoe of the Pilot briefly eulogized the convention as the first 
practical movement for the benefit of the Irish race on this side of 
the Atlantic. He believed the appeal to the people to take active 
measures for the betterment of the Irish in the United States, who 
were more numerous than the population of many European states 
and yet devoid of political influence, could be expected to bring 
notable results.® 

It was estimated that the principal reports and addresses of the 
convention must have reached not less than one-half million readers 
in the United States through the leading daily journals and the 
Catholic press, with probably an equal number in Canada. This 
material had been reproduced in Ireland by almost the whole press 
of the country; in France the Univers, most widely circulated 
Catholic journal, dedicated an editorial to the subject, expressing 
approval ; while in Rome the Civilta Cattolica, organ of the Pope, 
commended the suggestion of founding an asylum for those op- 
pressed by the Know Nothings in a country which more than any 
other nation boasted of toleration.” 

Among the newspapers making unfriendly comments upon the 
late convention was the German Democrat of Buffalo which stated 
that the first impulse toward the movement had come as a conse- 
quence of land speculation on the part of several Catholic priests 
in Canada. They had sought to turn the Know Nothing excite- 
ment to account to promote a project for their private advantage; 
but the resolute opposition they had encountered rendered it 
advisable, in order to avoid a split in the assembly, to select a 


*American Celt, March 1, 1856. 
*Boston Pilot, February 23, 1856. 
"Reprint from Newark Advertiser, in the American Celt, July 5, 1856. 
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place in the United States for the settlement of the Catholic Irish.!* 
The Toronto Leader, while welcoming the Irish, believed the 
object of the convention to be unattainable, for the frontier region 
the Directors would select would be the last upon which any Irish 
immigrant would settle; moreover, it would be impossible to bring 
together men even of a common race and religion when the whole 
world was open to them for settlement.4* The editor of the 
Missouri Republican felt the whole colonization idea was honestly 
begun and had a generous object in view but declared all efforts 
to segregate any class of citizens bound by ties of national birth 
and religion were contrary to the true spirit of our institutions and 
that it would be the duty of every patriot to counteract the policy 
of isolation proposed by the convention.’* His interpretation of 
the convention was based largely on an article in the St. Louis 
Leader in which J. V. Huntington, the editor, voiced his opinion 
that, in view of the fact that many of the thirteen colonies forming 
the nucleus of the United States had been established by religious 
groups, there was no reason why one of the states of the Union 
should not be Catholic with a legislation based on Catholic law." 

The focal source of criticism and opposition to the Irish Catholic 
Convention for Promotion of Actual Settlements was in the 
columns of the New York Freeman’s Journal. An editorial in 
that paper for March 1, entitled “The Irish in America—Their 
Position and Destiny—Their Duty to the Church and to the 
Country,” declared that inasmuch as the Freeman had opposed 
the Know Nothings banded together against adopted citizens, it 
would not be deterred from opposing “‘a Know Nothingism which 
calls itself Irish and assumes to be Catholic.”2® It would expect 
the Catholic citizens of New York to live up to the standard shown 
by their approval of the words of Archbishop Hughes: “I do 
not wish you to understand, dearly beloved brethren, that you 


”Reprint from the German Democrat, February 18, 1856, in Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, February 19, 1856. 

*Reprint from Toronto Leader, February 18, 1856, in Buffzlo Daily 
Courier, February 20, 1856. 

“Missouri Republican, February 14, 1856. 

“The Leader, February 9, 1856. 

*New York Freeman’s Journal, March 1, 1856. 
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should degrade yourselves one iota below the highest grade of 
American citizenship.”47 The discovery of the superiority of 
Western United States and the possession of Queen Victoria, situ- 
ated in Canada West and stretching towards the North Pole, over 
the Atlantic coastal regions for the physical well-being of the 
Irish had been made by certain philanthropic gentlemen only 
when migration seemed drawing to a close. These same people 
declared that habitation on the verge of civilization was much 
more conducive to their religious and worldly advancement than 
residence in cities teeming with all the aids that an advanced 
civilization offered for the moral and intellectual development of 
man. It was the universal testimony that the poorest class of Irish in 
the cities of the United States was better off than the same grade 
in the cities above mentioned.1® The Canadians talked a great 
deal about Know Nothingism in the United States whereas, accord- 
ing to McMaster, the Know Nothings were mere neophytes of 
the Orange Lodges prevalent in Western Canada. A letter from 
the pen of the Very Reverend Edward J. McMahon of Pittsburgh 
protested that the editor of the Freeman had not only thrown dis- 
credit upon the proceedings of the late convention but had maligned 
the character and intentions of the delegates, many of whom were 
clergymen prominent in the service of the Church.!® No direct 
reply was made to this communication but further charges were 
made of attempts on the part of Canadians to divert the tide of 
immigration from our shores to the Province in order to expedite 
the completion of public works in the latter country and to people 
its waste lands. Likewise, it was shown that the Canadians 
looked with envious eyes on the money of our people, earned in 
our country, deposited in our savings banks, and yet regarded as 
“diverted from their coffers.” Finally, according to a recent 
article in a Toronto newspaper, the Irish “freed from their 
admiration of Republican institutions, if such they ever enter- 


“Kehoe, ed., Hughes Works, op. cit., Il, 721, circular letter of Dec. 15, 
1853. 

*%New York Freeman’s Journal, March 1, 1856. 

American Celt, March 15, 1856. The letter was dated March 3, 1856; 
it was not published in the Freeman’s Journal, though addressed to the 
editor of that paper. o- 
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tained” would serve as the most important barrier that could 
be erected along a frontier exposed to “Yankee pirates, filibusters, 
and Know Nothings.””° 

In the meantime from several points in the United States news 
had come of meetings at which declarations of approval of the work 
done at the Buffalo Convention had been drawn up and codpera- 
tion with its plan of action promised. By May 31 Auxiliary Socie- 
ties for the Promotion of Actual Settlements had been formed 
in Dubuque, Boston, New Haven, Jersey City, and Oswego, with 
Detroit added to the list a month later; and the editor of the Celt 
was declaring that everything depended in the end on the local 
societies. Of these the most promising was that established in 
Dubuque on March 15 where a group had gathered in the Cathe- 
dral to hear the report from the Iowa delegates to Buffalo. They 
were so pleased with the idea of local societies that they planned 
to form several in the diocese affiliated with that at Dubuque. 
Dues were voted and by-laws drawn up. Bishop Loras, who 
highly approved the Buffalo Convention and its plan for auxiliary 
societies to assist the Supreme Directory in its work, was chosen 
president and at once made a contribution of twenty-five dollars 
to pay a life membership. In Wisconsin (from which three dele- 
gates had planned on attending the Buffalo Convention but had 
been unable to do so) a convention of the Irish in Waukesha 
County met on April 7 and formed a Society to Promote Western 
Colonization.** 

Even with such a hopeful beginning, it was clearly realized that 
there were still many obstacles within the ranks of the Irish to be 
removed before progress could be expected. The proponents of 
the colonization scheme definitely proclaimed that they neither 
dreamt nor desired to see a movement en masse of the Irish 
working class from the East to the West. Where active capital 
was centered, there a relative quantity of hired labor naturally 
concentrated and for this reason a majority of Irish would remain 


New York Freeman’s Journal, March 22, 1856. 

™The Catholic, March 8, 1856; American Celt, March 1, 1856, March 8, 
1856, March 29, 1856, April 26, 1856, May 3, 1856, May 31, 1856, June 14, 
1856, June 28, 1856; Boston Pilot, March 15, 1856 and May 3, 1856. 
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in the East. The Catholic stranger to the shores of North 
America was during his first months or years on the continent 
generally not a free agent but must go where capital called and 
remain there as long as necessity compelled. No society or direc- 
tory could do more than counsel and assist those who really 
desired to go West. They planned then to combine the free 
choice of the settler with the helping hand of a system. They 
wished to make it plain that they placed no credence in those who 
saw in the design the depletion of all the old dioceses and conjured 
up a vision of empty churches, and priests with scarcely Catholics 
enough left to keep the grass from growing green in the vestibules 
of the churches built by the departed immigrants.2* Neither did 
they have faith in those who dreamed of whole countries to be 
Catholicized instantly. The considerable and constantly increasing 
flow of immigration westward would go on even if there never 
had been a Buffalo Convention; it would not be missed where it 
left and might be of great importance where it went. 

With reference to this subject of moderating the movement of 
immigrants, the claim was set forth that the cities were not 
overcrowded just then as there was sufficient occupation for every 
able-bodied man; and as remuneration for work was higher in 
the cities than in the country, it was not sensible to advise people 
to go where it was hardest to earn money. Some who heartily 
approved the work of the Buffalo Convention favored colonization 
nearer to the scenes of their labors. Among these were Bishop 
Timon who suggested that attention be paid to the “near West” 
rather than to the “far West” and Bishop Whelan of Wheeling 
who set forth the advantages of improved lands in Western Vir- 
ginia which were being vacated by planters going to regions where 
slave property would be more secure.*? These lands were de- 
clared to be “free from the fevers of Illinois, the savages of 
Kansas, and the uncertainties of California” and to promise rich 
returns in wine, corn, wheat, and cattle.** But to the proposition 
of Bishop Timon, the editor of the Celt replied: 


=Kehoe, ed., Hughes Works, op. cit., II, 690. 
"The American Celt, March 8, 1856. 
*Tbid., April 12, 1856. 
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If this were a matter of regulation, if any man or men, in 
high or humble station, could control prices of land, could 
create means of centralization to the extent of a congregation, 
could arrest midway a current of human travel and movement, 
we would, for our own part, cordially fall into, and heartily 
cooperate with, the design of the Rt. Rev. writer. But we 
fear, not surely without cause, that the days of agricultural 
settlement for foreigners in the central counties of this State 
are out of date. Forty years ago, when the Erie Canal was 
being dug, or ten years ago when the Erie Railroad was 
surveyed, this was possible. Alas! 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


But this tide was not taken at flood, or ebb, or quarter, or 

half-quarter. The same necessities did not then exist; the 

same numbers to be settled were not here in those days; 

they are here now, and they must only go, not where they 

would, but where they can.”® 

While all this newspaper altercation had been going on, cer- 
tain steps, besides the formation of local societies, had been 
taken toward the fulfillment of the program outlined by the com- 
mittees of the Buffalo Convention. In April a circular containing 
an epitome of the Articles of Association for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Settlements extended an invitation to friends of 
the enterprise to procure immediately five hundred shares at 
fifty dollars each to purchase and settle the first township, to be 
called St. Patrick’s, which the Board expected to have mapped 
out and provided with a depot for stores of the settlers, and 
otherwise ready for occupation by June first, when it was hoped 
the colony would be in actual operation.2® It was considered 
high time that the share list be opened and work commenced, as 
enough Catholic immigrants were going West from April 1 to 
September 1 to secure a township every week. 

Shortly after the publication of the Articles of Association, the 
St. Louis Leader, which had earlier made a plea for Catholic 
immigrants on the score that though a slave State, free labor was 


*Ibid., April 5, 1856. 
*Ibid., April 12, 1856; the Catholic, April 28, 1856. 
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not despised there and that the absence of Yankees had left a fair 
opening for Catholics, issued the following statement: ‘Meantime 
it is our opinion that if St. Louis is to do anything in this colonizing 
business, she ought to be about it. Our own interests are more 
involved than those of the people in New York and as such we 
must attend to them. We are decidedly in favor of local action, 
for a definite local object in our own state, the funds that we raise 
and the application of them to be under our exclusive control. 
We believe in combination on a great scale ; we believe also in local 
responsibility.”*7. The editor had also read that settlers going to 
Iowa with money in their pockets could not buy an acre in that 
State except second, third, or even fifth hand and explained that in 
Missouri one could buy land first hand at $1.25 per acre and, if 
careful, could locate in a place where there was a church and a 
school. Better land in larger tracts at Congress price was open 
for entry in Missouri than in any other State in the Union. It 
was felt it would be a matter of indifference to the Supreme 
Directory whether colonization was achieved through the national 
agency or by local means. By September the St. Louis Society 
had been released by the general Directory and permitted to con- 
fine operations within its own state.§ 

An early subscriber to the society for the promotion of Irish 
Catholic settlements was Bishop Michael O’Connor of Pitts- 
burgh. In sending a check for the first installment of his sub- 
scription of ten shares to Rev. John Kelly of Jersey City, President 
of the Society, he declared that this Society would enable the 
settler to take the Church with him into the wilderness, where, 
while obtaining land at first cost, he could yet secure the oppor- 
tunity of practicing his religious duties. The Bishop had not 
been influenced by the proceedings of the Know Nothings, but felt 
that if the party had been instrumental in getting the Irish to seek 
the country it would be but another instance of good growing 
out of evil and hate working to the advantage of those whom it 
wished to injure. He also observed that he was not acquainted 


“The Leader, March 1, 1856 and April 19, 1856. 
* American Celt, September 27, 1856. 
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with the majority of gentlemen associated with Father Kelly as 
Directors of the Society and would have preferred the manage- 
ment to have been entrusted to a smaller number, all well known 
so that their names would carry weight.”® 

Apropos of this latter view, McGee explained that there had 
been considerable difficulty in framing legal articles of association 
which would secure the depositors, limit the liability, and give 
free action to the management of the undertaking; but this had 
finally been achieved through the instrumentality of a New York 
lawyer, assisted by a judge of the State Supreme Court. It was 
found essential to the purpose of a legal association that an addi- 
tion be made to the Directors appointed at Buffalo to form the 
Board to transact business. Of the thirteen the majority were 
not generally well known beyond their own spheres of life. There 
were no attractions to offer to demagogs, no temptations for specu- 
lators, consequently the members could be recommended only 
as honest, independent citizens, anxious that more of their coun- 
trymen should succeed in the world.3° On May 26 two trustees 
were appointed to receive the $15,000 already subscribed as well 
as future receipts.*4_ Earlier in the month two members of the 
Society, a priest and a layman, had left for a three weeks’ trip 
through Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois to seek a suit- 
able location for St. Patrick’s Township.®? 

While these agents are on their journey, let us return to the 
group of Irish who had gathered at Garryowen during the spring 
of 1856 in order to accompany Father Trecy to the place he had 
selected in Nebraska Territory for a colony which he had already 
decided to name in honor of St. Patrick. On April 21 (1856) 
twenty-five families, about sixty persons, including Father Trecy’s 
parents and widowed sister, started out in eighteen covered wagons, 
all ox-drawn except that of the priest which was drawn by fine 
black horses. Forty days were consumed in traversing Iowa for 
they had three rivers to cross and considerable time was required 


*The Catholic, April 26, 1856; Catholic Herald, May 3, 1856. 
American Celt, May 3, 1856. 
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to ferry the party and their equipment across. They must have 
travelled in a rather leisurely manner for one of a group of land- 
seekers, who wrote an account some years later of his trip across 
Iowa, told of being guided over the river near Fort Dodge by 
Father Trecy, of the welcome extended to them, of the cheery 
contented scene made by the colonists encamped for the night 
with their fires burning and the women preparing the evening meal, 
but added, “As the day was not yet spent, we took leave of the kind 
Father and his flock and reached the banks of the Lizard River 
(about five miles distant) where we camped for the night.” 
Then, too, they camped for ten days on the banks of the Floyd 
River, where they found a group of French Canadians, one of 
whom had a store, while Father Trecy went ahead to make final 
arrangements for their arrival at their destination across the 
Missouri River on Elk Creek. They reached the site of the 
proposed settlement on June 2.34 A town was surveyed and plotted 
by June 24 and called St. John’s, in honor of St. John the Baptist, 
whose feast came on that day, though the colony as a whole was 
known as St. Patrick’s.%5 

Every family was supposed to have sufficient food to last two 
years and all equipment necessary for the cultivation of the virgin 
prairie. When they arrived at their destination, twelve miles from 
Sioux City, they found one log cabin erected, one in course of 
construction, and a dug-out built into the side of one of the 
surrounding hills. The colonists probably lived in the tents in 
which they had camped each night on the open prairie until dug- 
outs with dirt floors could be made to shelter them. Some families 
decided to live in the projected town but most took up claims in 
the surrounding country. “An Old Subscriber,’ writing to the 
Pilot very shortly after the arrival of the colonists, said he had 
had the pleasure on June 24 of assisting at the erection of a cross 
fifty feet in height on the west bank of the Missouri River in the 
town of St. John, Dakota County. He found in the settlement 
seventy of his countrymen; and in their midst, the busiest of all 


“Levering, “Recollections of the Past,” Jowa Historical Record, II, 276. 
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but the first to greet him, was Father Trecy. A thing that de- 
lighted the writer and caused him to have great expectations for 
St. John’s was that no liquor was used in the settlement.®* 

The winter following the foundation of the colony was severely 
cold. It is said that for forty days the thermometer did not 
register above the freezing point and snow stood four feet deep 
on the level.8* The families were imprisoned in their dug-outs 
on the hillsides with snow piled in barricades so high that a passage- 
way had to be shoveled to get out, and the men could go to 
tend their cattle only by following a guiding line from dug-out 
to stable; few dared to venture forth into the trackless world 
and some who did were found only when the thaw came, often but 
a few feet from the habitations they had tried to reach. Lack of 
sufficient nourishing food—rations consisted mostly of parched 
corn pounded with a flat-iron—and long weeks of isolation brought 
many to the verge of nervous collapse and despair. Spring finally 
came, bringing floods and heavy roads with little relief from the 
long isolation. Summer brought a good crop but most of the corn 
was devoured by grasshoppers. The settlers were kept in suspense 
through fear that the Indians in the neighborhood might steal 
their crops or stock, burn their homes, or even kill some of the 
newcomers.®8 

A proof that St. John’s shared in the boom spirit of Nebraska 
Territory is found in the acts of incorporation approved by the 
legislature in February 1857 for the University of St. John in 
Dakota County and St. Mary’s Female Academy at St. John’s 
in the same county. These institutions, with their preparatory 
departments, were to be open to Christians of all denominations, 
though in the case of the latter all students were to be required 
to comply externally with the exterior forms of divine worship of 
the institution. Neither of these ever had more than a paper 
existence and though names of five Sisters were given as forming 
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the body corporate of the Academy, no trace of their actuality 
can be found.*® 

Father Trecy gave himself so whole-heartedly to his colony 
that in the spring of 1857 he went to Washington, D. C., where 
through B. B. Chapman, the Nebraska Territorial Delegate, he 
succeeded in keeping the Nebraska lands open for preemption. 
He wished to keep speculators out of the territory and to attract 
actual settlers to the region.4® He planned while in the East to 
get into touch with groups whom he felt would be interested in 
receiving exact information about his settlement as he looked 
forward to the arrival of more colonists that spring. In the course 
of his trip he arrived in New York where, at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle on the evening of March 26, he delivered a lecture in support 
of settlements in the far West and in particular of St. Patrick’s 
Colony in Nebraska where, according to a later report, he proposed 
to name the streets of his town after cities in the old country as 
Dublin Street, Limerick Street, and so on.*4 In the course of 
his talk he stated that he had called Archbishop Hughes, whom 
he found was not opposed to the plan and who had once entertained 
a similar idea. The audience, though rather limited in numbers, 
was intelligent and attentive, including the editor of the Celt, sev- 
eral priests, and various influential Catholics. 

At the close of the address a gentleman in overcoat and muffler 
rose in the gallery and addressed the audience. He was soon 
recognized as Archbishop Hughes. Although he refused an invita- 
tion to speak from the platform, he explained that the object of 
this meeting was one with which he had nothing to do though 
he had always advised immigrants to seek homes in the West 
one by one in the natural order, not by an artificial combination 
of men who were unfit to govern a township if anybody gave them 
one.*? He went on to declare that any priest who in the name 
of Catholic religion turned himself into a recruiting sergeant had 
forgotten his vocation. He evidently identified Father Trecy’s 
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colony with the Buffalo Convention to which he had been opposed 
for he declared the whole affair was one of land speculation and 
had been originated by D’Arcy McGee in the American Celt, 
apparently to assist the Irish but actually to aid some men who 
had Western lands to sell. It was not true that the priests and 
bishops in the East feared the colonization movement lest their 
churches become deserted through a westward migration of their 
congregations ; for actually there was a great shortage of churches 
in all Eastern dioceses, especially in the large cities. After stating 
his belief that if this plan were carried out the day would soon 
come when the colonists would be embittered in their hearts against 
those who had enticed them from their homes,** he alluded to 
the failure of certain former projects similar to that under dis- 
cussion and scouted the notion of strictly Irish towns, saying: 
“Talk not to me about an Irish town. . . . suppose they succeed in 
forming settlements exclusively Irish and speaking Irish. Why 
by and by they would become as distinct as the Mormons . . . out 
in the Far West. The gentleman had said there was nobody to 
disturb the settler there. But had that been the fact in Kansas, and 
was there any reason for them to expect better? ... Every man who 
would settle in this country must trust to his own good conduct. 
sobriety, morality, and rectitude.”*4 The Archbishop then ex- 
plained his early dream of associating himself with a number 
of worthy men in the purchase of ten or twenty thousand acres in 
territory which later became the State of Wisconsin to be disposed 
of in small farms to immigrants who had become familiar with 
American agriculture. That, he explained, was the theory; but 
when he had spoken of it to gentlemen of means and intelligence, 
they had told him it was all nonsense. 

Father Trecy disclaimed any intention of giving offense to the 
Archbishop, denied that he was the agent for any land speculation, 
and asserted that he had addressed the meeting by invitation. The 
front page account in the New York Times of the next morning, 
in what were for those days startling headlines, stressed the sen- 
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sation created by the speech of the Archbishop and stated that 
after he had once more criticized the priest, the audience had 
withdrawn in profound silence. Father Trecy first became aware 
of the sensation this meeting had caused upon his return to New 
York City from a trip to Connecticut and hastened to explain that 
none of those present at his lecture, neither the editor of the 
American Celt, nor any one else attached to the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, was in any way interested in the lands of St. Patrick’s Colony. 
Whatever aid any of them had given him was entirely voluntary.*® 

The signed report of the condition of affairs in St. Patrick’s 
Colony as set forth by fifty-two of its members in January 1857, 
indicated that the progress within six months of the arrival of the 
first group of settlers was remarkable. The committee reported 
six hundred families in the locality, and though Father Trecy in 
a lecture at Jersey City nearly three months later spoke of St. 
John’s as containing over three hundred Irish families as well as 
thirty of German and a few of American stock,*? the apparent 
discrepancy may have arisen from a different extent of territory 
considered. The presence of steam sawmills, two water power 
sawmills and a grist mill was also indicative of great progress. 
To facilitate the settlement of new arrivals they had resolved to 
appoint a committee to receive all coming to the colony, to examine 
the testamentary letters of good character which would be re- 
quired, and to point out the unoccupied lands. They declared 
that the choice of their location was due mainly to their zealous 
pastor but they felt greatly indebted to the Buffalo Convention 
since the stimulus it had given to westward migration had caused 
many colonists to turn their steps thither.** 

That this report gave to some who read it the impression of 
emanating from a flourishing community was borne out by the 
letter of a man from Dover, New Jersey, who with five neighbor 
families, including farmers and tradesmen, planned, after reading 
the report in the Boston Pilot, to cast in his lot with the St. 
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Patrick’s colonists.4® Another group of factory workers from 
Woodstock, Hartford, and other parts of Connecticut had stopped 
to call on McGee on their way to St. Patrick’s, Nebraska, and 
told how their employers had distributed portions of an “Irish” 
paper hostile to colonization from house to house in order to 
retain their services since factory hands were scarce just then; 
but they had refused to be deterred from their purpose.*® 

Two brothers, Edward and Peter Clarke, who were apparently 
lured to the colony by this same report, after a four weeks’ sojourn 
during which they were exposed to personal and pecuniary priva- 
tions, conveyed in a letter to the public an entirely different 
picture of Father Trecy’s settlement. They, with twenty other 
unnamed immigrants returning eastward late in June, felt com- 
pelled by a sense of duty to warn their fellow countrymen against 
the deceptions and difficulties to which they would be exposed in 
that colony. The main points of their exposure were: there was 
no town nor village at St. John’s but only two shanties, one of 
which was a grocery store and dispensary of poor whiskey ; seven- 
teen adults had died in the colony without attendance of a priest; 
the land of the settlement was not adapted to farming, being 
principally bluffs so steep a goat could scarcely climb them or low 
swampy bottoms; the timber was only brushwood; the names 
appended to the report appearing in the Pilot and Celt were mostly 
obtained without the parties who signed the document knowing the 
purpose for which it was to be used; moreover, scurvy, fever, and 
ague were prevalent to so frightful an extent as to endanger the 
lives of half of the wretched inhabitants before the summer of 
1857 was over.54. The writers considered the denunciation of 
Archbishop Hughes against the proponents of that settlement as 
an inspiration. 

A correspondence centering around this letter was carried on 
during the next two months through the medium of the Pilot. A 
Catholic priest, who had been interested in the westward move- 
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ment of immigrants since the Buffalo Convention, voiced the 
opinion that while some of the Irish colonists might really have 
fared badly enough, being probably unprepared to bear the hard- 
ships inseparable from a new foundation, yet if their German and 
American fellow colonists had shared in these hardships, as they 
must have at times, it spoke well for their common sense that 
none of them wrote such silly letters as that purported to come 
from “the certain or rather uncertain Edward and Peter Clarke” 
and their twenty nameless companions who had returned from 
the “city of two shanties.” He pointed out that there had been 
no disclaimers on the part of even one of the signers of the 
St. Patrick’s report which the Clarke brothers claimed was largely 
a forgery. Another letter, not written for publication but which 
was sent to the Pilot, told of the rolling prairies of Nebraska and 
its high hills or bluffs which were tillable and good for wheat, such 
as Elk Valley wherein the principal part of St. Patrick’s colony 
lay. More farming was being done around St. John’s than any 
place in the region and crops were all doing well. The writer 
commented on the progress in the building of the Catholic Church 
at St. John’s and on the good wages offered here. A still more 
pleasing report of progress came from the pen of a St. Patrick’s 
colonist of six weeks who told of the church, a hotel, fifty dwell- 
ings, and two mills all in process of erection. He felt that the 
Clarkes were mistaken in their estimate of the place; his only 
objection to it was that at the opening of the colony some people 
had taken up six hundred or even twelve hundred acres, conse- 
quently later arrivals could not settle near the town. Finally 
(though this was not the last letter of the series) Father Trecy 
wrote disclaiming any knowledge of Edward and Peter Clarke, 
who had earlier insisted that their story be unquestioned, Reverend 
Father Trecy’s or other gentleman’s statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If the St. Patrick’s report of January 1857 was 
too favorable, it would seem also that the account of the Clarkes 
was magnified in an opposite direction, each paper stressing only 
one side of the conditions apparent or idealized for future 
fulfillment.5? 
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The first colonists not only set up ideals for the future of their 
settlement but even trusted too much that their financial problems 
would somehow be solved; a time of reckoning arrived in the 
spring of 1858 when the government demanded that the settlers 
in St. Patrick’s prove up their claims. The previous spring Father 
Trecy had stated as an inducement to those interested in going 
West that the land of his colony was not yet in the market and, 
therefore, payment not yet required, so that the farmers could 
apply their funds to building, fencing, and planting.5* Some of the 
colonists had taken up several hundred acres of land which was 
more than they could pay for or even be permitted to retain once 
the preemption laws were put into effect there. Many had bor- 
rowed funds to come to Nebraska and though some sold their 
stock or borrowed money at exorbitant rates, others abandoned 
their claims. The full effects of the Panic of 1857 and of the 
Government sale of land seemed not to have affected St. John’s 
until late in 1858, when its population numbered nearly two hun- 
dred,®* for in May of that year a correspondent who returned to 
the settlement after nine months’ absence expressed pleasure at the 
numerous evidences of progress despite hard times.55 

Father Trecy spent much of his time during his colony’s period 
of adversity in missionary activities to neighboring cities such as 
Omaha and Sioux City and among the Indians, going even into 
Dakota Territory. Some of the colonists seem to have blamed 
him for their sufferings from blizzards, Indians, and even from 
the panic; and according to one account, they became so incensed 
against him that he had to flee in order to escape the conse- 
quences of their indignation.°® He had, however, gone East with 
the hope of interesting the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the 
establishment of a Catholic mission for the Ponca Indians among 
whom he had been working,®’ and then planned on going to the 
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South to recuperate, as his health had been greatly affected by 
his arduous labors and exposure to the rigorous Nebraska winters. 
He seems to have ended his connection with St. Patrick’s Colony 
at his departure in January 1860 for when next heard of he was 
acting as a chaplain during the Civil War.5§ 

There had been a scattering of population from St. John’s in 
1860, some returning East, others moving to the new town of 
Jackson which had been started about a mile and a half to the 
southwest. For a while three families remained but finally they 
joined the others and moved the few remaining buildings to 
Jackson which was incorporated in 1865. The town site was 
vacated by a petition presented on December 3, 1856, to the 
county commissioners by James A. Trecy, owner of the land and 
a brother of Father Trecy.5® Some of those who remained did 
so only because they lacked the money to leave Nebraska but in 
time many of them became prosperous and several took an active 
part in the civic life of Dakota County and Jackson. Relatives and 
friends of those who stayed joined them so that with the passing 
of years Irish settlers were found throughout Dakota County.® 

Having brought Father Trecy’s colony of St. Patrick’s in 
Nebraska Territory to the close of the history of its nucleus, the 
former town of St. John’s, let us return to the two agents sent out 
in May 1856 by the Board of Directors of the Catholic Society for 
the Promotion of Actual Settlements. It was during August 
of 1856, the first year of real settlement in Father Trecy’s colony 
in the West, that the committee charged with negotiating the 
sale of a township finally gave its report of their efforts to secure 
land and of the financial status of the society. The report men- 
tioned that the members present at the Buffalo Convention, after 
the election of the Supreme Directory or permanent committee for 
the United States, had pledged themselves, upon returning home, 
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to found local societies to coOperate with the national organization. 
The Board had received notification of the formation of eight 
such branches, two of which had sent in contributions of twenty- 
five dollars each toward the general expenses of the Society. 
From the Bishops of St. Paul and Dubuque they had received 
every encouragement, the latter being appointed President of 
the Dubuque Society; the Bishop of Pittsburgh had subscribed 
five hundred dollars to the stock; the Bishop of Cleveland, while 
declining the presidency of the local society there, had recom- 
mended one of his clergy to the committee and had encouraged the 
laudable work; the Bishop of Buffalo had publicly acknowledged 
his satisfaction with the plan of action adopted by the convention ; 
and the Bishop of Wheeling had authorized the Boston Pilot to 
give him as a reference to those who desired to act on its general 
recommendations in his part of the country.® 

The amount of stock necessary for the carrying out of their 
first project had been set at $25,000. The Directory had explained 
in the circular issued in the spring that it would confine its super- 
intendence to the settlement of one township at a time. The plan 
for the settlement of St. Patrick’s Township, which had met 
with considerable public favor, included the issue of five hundred 
shares of capital stock at fifty dollars each, to be held not longer 
than five years, payment of seven per cent interest and transfer of 
land to those who subscribed with the intention of becoming set- 
tlers. To August 20 (1856), the date of the report, 345 shares 
amounting to $17,250 had been pledged, of which $1,950 had been 
paid in. This sum was lodged in the Emigrant Savings Bank of 
New York to the credit of the subscribers and the Directory. Of 
the shares pledged, 184 were held by clergymen, 133 in ones or 
twos by parties anxious to enter the settlement, the other eight 
by Catholic merchants and professional men. Although 155 shares 
remained, the necessity for further canvass was obviated by 
the fact that the branch society in Salem, which possessed a capital 
of $10,000, had expressed a readiness to take one-third or even 
one-half of the proposed township. On the reopening of the land 
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offices this arrangement would enable the committee to make a 
prompt purchase, to be followed by speedy settlement. 

In May three weeks had been spent by a priest and a layman, 
in the interest of the Society, in travelling in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Iowa. The closing of the principal land offices 
had begun even before the date of the Buffalo Convention, this 
course having been decided upon by the Government at Washing- 
ton in accordance with land acts of 1840, 1841, and 1853. Early 
in January the number of these offices in Iowa and the States north 
of the Ohio River had been changed from fourteen to five. This 
course had been adopted partly to defeat speculators who were 
overrunning the West and partly to enable the railroad companies 
of the several States to locate the large grants of land made them 
by the Congress of 1856. In Iowa alone the railroad grants ex- 
ceeded four million acres. The withdrawal by act of Congress on 
May 15, 1856 of such an extensive area from sale in that State 
had affected not only the plans of private speculators but of all 
future settlers.°* Even if the Directors had been ready with the 
whole sum for the purchase of the proposed township that spring, 
there was not one to be bought at Government prices. 

In July Very Reverend Edward J. McMahon of Pittsburgh in 
company with another priest, had made a journey through Minne- 
sota and Iowa and had reported® finding a great amount of rich 
government land in healthy locations, still unoccupied but not 
offered for sale and which might not be available for two or 
three years. The advice received from those most competent to 
advise in the places they had visited had been to encourage pre- 
emption since title to lands held in such fashion would be pro- 
tected by the government when the lands were put on the market. 
Father McMahon was persuaded that preemption was the only 
action that could be taken under the existing circumstances and 
much better than any further efforts toward the purchase of a 
township. He strongly urged people who were already settled 
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to remain where they were as it was more than doubtful that 
they would better their condition by going West. The unsettled 
portion of the population should have on hand $200 or at least 
$100 and be prepared to suffer many privations for a year or so. 
He also suggested the formation of societies at various points to 
give efficiency to the movement or, lacking these, that persons 
intending to go West should consult with residents in that part 
of the country who could tell them of the best locations for pre- 
emption lands. 

The committee was determined not to abandon its project for 
the purchase of a township, especially since there was no nee< 
of a further appeal for subscribers. A board of five trustees was 
appointed to be ready at the earliest reopening of the western land 
market to carry the project through at once. 

The Freeman’s Journal, as was to be expected, made many 
sarcastic comments about the report. Enumerating the steps in the 
retrogressive standards of the Buffalo Convention, the editor de- 
clared the gathering had gone “. . . flinching from one ridiculous 
and wrong position only to fall into another as absurd. The 
first proposal was to segregate the Irish-born from the rest of 
their fellow citizens, and gather them into a new Connaught... . 
At Buffalo the projected Connaught was to be a ‘Celtic State’; 
soon from a projected State it dwindled to a projected ‘Celtic 
Township,’ and at length it has dwindled from a projected Town- 
ship to a projected ‘general principle’ of the agricultural settlement 
of Catholic immigrants.’®* He called attention to the fact that 
the Directors had spent $562, had not bought one acre of land 
anywhere, had not settled a single immigrant, and had finally 
admitted that all they could do was to suggest, to those eager to 
enter upon a Western life, the advantages of the squatter system. 

The idea of stressing the good points of the squatter system 
was not, however, viewed with disdain by one of the newspapers 
which had consistently favored the colonization movement. A 
correspondent in the Leader went so far as to remark that if the 
Directory upon its organization had at once adopted the plan re- 
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cently recommended by Father McMahon, in place of begging 
money to buy a township which could accommodate less than 150 
families, their colony would long since have become an organized 
county. There had been settlers enough, and possessed of suffi- 
cient means, in the streets of Dubuque or Chicago in any week of 
April or May to settle a whole township. The writer felt that if 
delegates from the Western States, who knew the practical opera- 
tions of the land system and facilities for settlement by purchase or 
preemption in States possessing Government lands, would con- 
vene and consider the situation, there would be little difficulty in 
locating not only a St. Patrick’s Township but a township for 
every saint in the Irish calendar. The advice of one actual squatter 
like General Shields or Father Trecy would be worth more than 
all the theoretical financiering of all the priests, editors, and theor- 
ists east of the Alleghenies. He would urge what had been 
advocated to a certain extent for several months—the calling of 
a convention at Chicago which was centrally situated in the States 
then designated as “West” by the easterners.© 

The idea of a Catholic Settlements Convention to be held in 
Chicago was viewed with great favor by D’Arcy McGee who con- 
tinued to maintain that the best friends of the movement wanted 
the settlers to go out in colonies, hence a plan of scattering the 
immigrants would not enlist codperation. The Buffalo Convention 
had been simply a preliminary meeting; there was no longer need 
to invite Canadians and Eastern delegates as the rude sketch 92f 
action designed at Buffalo could now be brought to perfection by 
old settlers in the land States. Whatever was to be done ought 
to be prearranged by the time of the probable reopening of land 
offices in the spring of 1857. Besides, new public works planned 
for Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan would 
draw armies of laborers who might easily be converted into landed 
proprietors.** One reason why more had not been accomplished 
by the Directory had been the want of general cooperation of 
westerners with those interested in the movement in the East; it 
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was now to be hoped that a convention of westerners in the West 
would immeasurably surpass the former one. Although at Buffalo 
the extent of country represented was so great that it was com- 
paratively easy to prevent the strongly sectional interests of indi- 
vidual members from dominating the program of the assembly, in 
a convention such as that proposed for Chicago, where landed and 
local interests would be more prevalent than at the first gathering, 
the officers would need to be very judicious and other members 
forebearing with one another in order to maintain the standard of 
harmonious action previously obtained.®* 

In view of new land districts opened for preemption in Minne- 
sota in the late summer of 1856 and the rapid movement of settlers 
into those regions for which Indian titles had been extinguished, 
a correspondent from Austin, Minnesota Territory, advised those 
seeking homes to wait no longer for action by the Buffalo Conven- 
tion or any convention. He declared the situation was akin to 
that of a person waiting for a friend to die in order to get his 
shoes to wear; for the one waiting might have to go barefooted a 
long time. The writer had decided to manage for himself and had 
succeeded.*® He would in reality have had a long wait had he 
postponed his taking up of land until the calling of the Chicago 
Convention, for it never matured. In fact, had it not been for 
the stirring scene at the Broadway Tabernacle on the evening 
of March 26, 1857, the subject of westward migration for the 
Irish might have settled down into stagnation sooner than it did. 

The situation as far as Government land was concerned was, 
if anything, worse in the spring of 1857 than it had been the 
previous year; since long before the end of January, through 
several railroad grants passed by Congress, extensive tracts of 
the national territory were transferred to a dozen railroads in four 
or five States. True, a bill brought up in Congress on February 
4 (1857) provided that the alternate sections of land reserved 
in the grants already made to the States for the construction of 


*Tbid., October 25 and November 22, 1856. 
*Ibid., January 24, 1857 and April 1, 1857. 
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railroads and canals, or which should thereafter be made, should 
be withdrawn from entry to any persons except actual settlers.®® 

These bills were apparently designed to discourage rather than 
to promote immigration; for scarcely had the first set of railroad 
land grants become law when orders were sent to half the land 
offices in the West and South to close their doors to the throngs 
of settlers seeking to make purchases. It seemed to the editor of 
the Celt that if no remedy could be found in local action for this 
widespread abuse, it might become the duty of those who had 
hitherto advocated the largest possible immigration into the West 
to discourage such movement for the future lest they stimulate 
prices by increasing the demand for lands held by monopolizing 
railroads.” 

In spite of this tone of discouragement regarding the future of 
the cause for which he had labored so valiantly, with the acceptance 
by Thomas D’Arcy McGee of the invitation extended by friends 
in Canada to become editor of the New Era in their country, one 
of the staunchest advocates of Irish colonization passed from the 
scene of action in the United States.“1 He had been charged on 
many occasions, by those personally opposed to him, as well as by 
those opposed to the colonization movement, with advocating a 
wholesale movement of his countrymen from the United States 
into the territory of its northern neighbor. He denied any inten- 
tion of overwhelming the Orangemen of Canada West with an 
Irish Catholic immigration. He was impressed with the way the 
Canadian government had granted free farms for the simple con- 
sideration of possession, residence on them, and actual cultivation 
of the lands. Again and again he had stressed the idea of giving 
the unsettled Irish a fair chance toward ownership of land and 
the raising of themselves from the status of helots to that of inde- 
pendent masters. His first object was to get the unprovided 
members of his race into the open country where wages were fair, 
living cheap, and air and morals pure; the formation of a compact 


“Congressional Globe, Thirty-fourth Congress, Third Session, February 
4, 1857, p. 568. 

American Celt, January 17, 1857. 

“Ibid., May 17, 1857. The last issue of the American Celt was on June 


6, 1857. 
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Irish colony in Western United States, in Canada, or in both, was 
secondary, though one of the most certain means of assuring per- 
manency and stability to his first aim. 

When the enemies of D’Arcy McGee wished to belittle the ac- 
complishments of the Buffalo Convention, they centered their 
criticism on him, whom they designated as the originator of that 
gathering. If we accept the testimony of this “guiding spirit” for 
the credit due to that meeting we find that he believed the Buffalo 
Convention was responsible for staying the panic flight of Catholics 
of small means back to Europe and for the addition to the Catholic 
yeomanry of the interior of at least 30,000 families, three-fourths 
of whom had settled in Western States of the Republic and the 
remainder in Canada. These had not settled under the organiza- 
tion devised at the convention but had moved to the land in 
obedience to advice offered there. The publicity given to the 
conditions in the congested slums and the attractions of an inde- 
pendent existence in the interior of the continent, as well as the 
frank acknowledgment of hardships to be met there, had robbed 
the wilderness of half its terror and spurred many to become 
pioneers and promoters of civilization in new frontier regions. 
McGee believed it could be demonstrated that more homes had 
been established, better family foundations laid, a greater quantity 
of real property acquired, a more thorough check given to nativist 
fury, and a more considerable rise of wages brought about in the 
East by the colonizing multitudes than could have been effected 
by any or all other agencies combined.”” 

To this testimony might be added that of the editor of the Boston 
Pilot who declared in August 1857: “Let the enemies of the 
Buffalo Convention say what they will, every day’s experience 
shows that that convention had the effect of turning the attention 
of Catholics to the great West. It was certainly a great responsi- 
bility for men like the Clarkes or the editor of the New York 
Freeman’s Journal to advise all Irishmen in New York or else- 
where in the East to stay where they were for fear of suffering 
temporal disadvantages for a time in the West.” 


= American Celt, July 5 and August 16, 1856. 


Boston Pilot, August 1, 1857. 
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In the United States the colonization movement was doubly 
blocked, by personal animosity to McGee in some quarters and by 
lukewarmness everywhere, among even its supporters. Many of 
those really favorable to rural settlement strongly objected to 
encouraging members and supporters of eastern parishes to leave 
for other fields. It was very well for the incoming immigration 
to be so directed; but many of the clergy and laity who had sus- 
tained the standards of their Church during the Know Nothing 
fray did not feel like voluntarily relinquishing one inch of the 
hard-held Eastern ground. Thus the movement failed to gain 
the great body of Irish public opinion which from the outset was 
felt to be fundamental. It was unfortunate perhaps for the hopes 
of the conventionists that the presidential election took place in 
the same year as that in which they had planned to initiate their 
agricultural settlements project since many leading Irishmen 
permitted the political issues of the day to supersede the slower 
but no less urgent affairs of their fellow immigrants. Then too, 
in spite of the place McGee had occupied in the combat with the 
Know Nothings, this party had proved to be a mere transitory 
phase of American political and industrial development, never 
having the serious countenance of statesmen of the country. Inter- 
est and devotion to it passed away quickly and in their wake 
went the gratitude of those to whom it had been opposed toward 
the leaders who had helped to quell the hostile movement. The 
great Western colonization scheme also sank gradually into 
oblivion. The fact that no extensive irish migration followed 
on the hours spent by the members of the Buffalo Convention in 
making known the Western State of which they dreamed was 
due as largely to the temporary nature of the conditions they 
were trying to remedy as to inherent defects in their undertaking. 
The plan of the Directors had been denied a fair trial by those in 
no way responsible for the movement. 

The efforts to foster Catholic settlements in the West had by no 
means depended solely on the initiative of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
nor did interest in the movement cease after his departure for 
Canada. No further effort was made to formulate an organized 
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plan of action prior to 1860, nor indeed for many years later; yet 
western correspondents continued for a few years to write to the 
Pilot encouraging Catholic immigration to their localities.“4 A 
person whose influence on the development of Catholic centers in 
the West continued throughout the Fifties and even beyond the 
Civil War was Reverend Franz Xavier Weninger, S.J., who in 
1848 had begun his long career of preaching missions in immigrant 
parishes beyond the Appalachians. He did not establish any colony 
but he encouraged many of his German countrymen to participate 
in the colonization movement.*® 

Of the bishops who had evinced active interest in the plan of the 
Immigrant Aid Convention which met in February 1856, Bishop 
John Timon of Buffalo had from the beginning of his episcopacy 
in 1847 sponsored the concentration of Catholics of his diocese 
into compact parishes. While the agents of the Supreme Direc- 
tory appointed at the Convention were endeavoring to purchase 
a township somewhere in the West, he had advocated settlement 
in the “near West,” that is, in the Catholic localities of Western 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia where land was still ob- 
tainable, though not at Government prices. After the failure of 
the program of the Buffalo Convention had become pronounced 
and it had become certain that the meeting proposed for Chicago 
would not materialize, he continued with the work he had begun 
on his arrival in Buffalo. In his work of encouraging Catholics 
to settle in his diocese the Bishop was ably assisted by several of 
his priests but especially by Reverend Bernard McCabe, who in a 
letter to the Pilot printed in July 1857, told of the discovery by 
some shrewd Bostonians of the real value of Western New York 
as a farming region. He mentioned farms offered for sale by 
those having Western fever or abandoned by Canadians who had 
been squatting on the lands and who, in consequence of refusal 
to make any payment, were being ejected. The people at Con- 
stable were declared to be all from Cork, those at Chateaugay from 
Tipperary and Limerick with a few from Cork and Donegal; at 


“Boston Pilot, July 25, 1857. 
*Weninger, Errinnerungen aus Meinen Leben, vol. I. 
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Moira all from Kerry; at Bangor from Tyrone; at Malone from 
Cavan ; at Coffee Town from Donegal, while adjacent counties had 
settlers from various parts of Ireland and from Canada. Father 
McCabe designed his explanation of the good qualities of the 
region as a general answer to letters received from clergy and 
laity. His account seemed to bring almost immediate results 
for a month later he wrote that “all Ireland” seemed to be arriving 
and telling him they had come in response to his letter in the 
Pilot. The Yankees already there were extending a hearty wel- 
come to all who gave indications of becoming good citizens of the 
locality.7* Bishop Timon carried out ideas similar to those of 
Bishop Loras though not in a real frontier region, nor on a scale 
necessitating extensive newspaper publicity. According to one of 
his letters, written in mid 1859, his interest in the Catholic colonies 
and settlements throughout his diocese had caused him to spend 
most of the preceding winter in visiting these thriving localities, 
most of which had been settled by Irish immigrants. He expressed 
his gratitude for the work of Nicholas Devere:1x in assisting these 
settlements through the erection of churches and stated his con- 
viction that Irish Catholic immigrants of sober, industrious habits 
and moderate means could find no safer and perhaps no better 
location than in some of the townships he had mentioned in his 
report.”7 The following year he specified the towns of Mina, 
French Creek, Sherman, Clymor, and Harmony in Chautauqua 
County as places in which immigrants having little money could 
most advantageously locate.*$ 

The sentiment of many Catholic historians and ecclesiastical 
leaders of the closing decades of the nineteenth century, and of 
our own time, regarding the failure of the Irish Catholic coloniza- 
tion movement of the late 1850’s was aptly expressed by Bishop 
John L. Spalding of Peoria at the time of the formation of the 
Irish Catholic Colonization Association of the United States, in 
1879, and by Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, twenty years 
later, in his evaluation of the colonization work of Bishop Loras. 


~ *Boston Pilot, July 18 and August 15, 1857. 
™Ibid., May 7, 1859. 
*Tbid., June 30, 1860. 
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Bishop Spalding felt that, in view of the great influence exerted 
by Archbishop Hughes over the Irish Catholics of the country, 
it was most unfortunate that he became an opponent of this move- 
ment. No one could have done more than he to make the Irish 
crowded in the large cities realize that they should make homes 
for themselves on the land. The importance of considering what 
surroundings would best protect the sanctity of the family, preserve 
the purity of childhood, and promote the growth of religious char- 
acter, could not be overestimated. Moreover, the position of 
approving the individual who bought a farm and condemning a 
number of individuals who entered into an association in order to 
secure along with the farm the advantages of church, school, and 
society, was an untenable one. If it was desirable that the poor 
should get homes upon the land, organized efforts to assist them 
in securing such homes which might be transmitted to their chil- 
dren were certainly praiseworthy.” 

Archbishop Hughes was probably sincere in his opposition to 
Western colonization. He was deeply concerned with the physical, 
moral, and religious well-being of the Irish immigrants under his 
jurisdiction and, according to his judgment, felt that life, even 
under crowded conditions in the Atlantic cities, where they were 
surrounded with religious and educational institutions was more - 
conducive to their advancement than life in frontier areas where 
they risked deprivation of these assets. It is true that some of 
his utterances, under the pen name of “An Irish Catholic” give 
the impression of petty criticism against the policies of Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, who had perhaps not paid sufficient deference 
to him. Perhaps the Archbishop was not a great enough man to 
forget that he had brought ridicule on himself by publicly spon- 
soring the cause of Young Ireland shortly before inglorious dis- 
aster overtook that movement. He had once stated that when 
duty forced him to take his stand in moral opposition to principles 
he deemed injurious and unjust, he did not flinch from facing the 
issue but always made a distinction between the cause and the 


™Spalding, The Religious Mission of the Irish People and Catholic 
Colonization, 147-48. 
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person of the advocate arraigned against him.°° D’Arcy McGee, 
however, did not deliberately oppose the ideas of Archbishop 
Hughes but earnestly desired his support for Western colonization 
and regretted to receive instead the opposition of the head of the 
New York Diocese, an opposition which he found a great stumbling 
block in his project for the betterment of the conditions of his 
countrymen by encouraging them to leave congested cities and 
take up their abode in Western agricultural regions. Archbishop 
Hughes was at times wrong in his decisions; but if he felt that he 
was right in frustrating the plans fostered by McGee and his 
followers, he was consistently following the tendency of his nature 
to be wrong in a large way. 

Archbishop Ireland in July 1898, writing of the unfortunate 
state of affairs which had permitted the Catholic immigrants of the 
1850’s to be huddled in cities instead of being induced to occupy 
the fertile lands of the Western States, was convinced that either 
these people were ignorant of the blessings those lands held in 
store for them, or, without the counsel and aid of leaders were 
incapable of forming settlements on them. The leaders that were 
needed seldom came forward, and their efforts often met with 
strong opposition on the part of men whose position and intelli- 
gence should have promised better things. He declared that at 
the date of his writing it was then beyond doubt that had the 
enlightened views of Bishop Loras, of D’Arcy McGee, and of 
those who took part with him in the Buffalo Colonization Conven- 
tion, been encouraged and brought to a favorable issue, the Catholic 
Church would be immensely more prosperous in all the western 
states than she can now ever hope to be, and “tens of thousands 
of Catholic families would have gained happy homes and an 
honorable competence upon the land, instead of having gone down 
to ruin in the fierce maelstrom of large cities.’’®* 


"Kehoe, ed., Hughes Works, I, 10. 
"De Cailly, Memoirs of Bishop Loras, introduction by Archbishop John 
Ireland, written July 27, 1898, p. xxxiii. 





CONCLUSION 


This study of Catholic immigration colonization projects in the 
United States from 1815 to 1860 has aimed not only to give an 
account of the origin and development of the guided settlements 
made by Catholic groups of various nationalities but also to in- 
dicate the relationship between this phase of the westward shift 
of population in the United States and American Nativism. The 
establishment of some of the colonies, for example Jasper in 
Indiana, Garryowen in Iowa, and the Belgian colonies in Wisconsin, 
had little or no connection with Nativism of any type, their forma- 
tion having occurred through a desire on the part of their founders 
to secure for themselves and their fellow countrymen greater 
material advantages or religious privileges than were possible in 
the mode of life they had followed until the time of their migra- 
tion. The origin of others, such as Benedicta in Maine, St. Marys 
in Pennsylvania, and the colonies in Stearns County, Minnesota, 
was closely connected with the antagonism evinced against 
foreigners respectively in Boston, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati and 
the environs of these cities. The colony of Piopolis, as conceived 
by Father de Vivaldi, was to be a place of refuge mainly for 
Italians suffering from the effects of Know Nothingism in and 
around Louisville. Freedom from the harsh effects of Know 
Nothing agitation was stressed by promoters of colonization as one 
of the assets of the State of Iowa. One of the predominant 
motives for calling the Buffalo Convention and for its delegates’ 
sponsorship of the cause of Western agricultural settlements for the 
Irish was the desire on the part of D’Arcy McGee and his associates 
to provide guidance and financial means to enable the Irish to 
escape from the continuous prejudice and occasional persecution 
by nativists in Eastern cities. The failure of the Buffalo Con- 
vention program was closely connected with the downfall of this 
party movement, for once decline had set in for Know Nothingism, 
so hostile to Catholics, especially to Catholic foreigners, one of the 
main motives in favor of Catholic immigration colonization in 
Western regions disappeared. 

In some of these Catholic colonies, such as that of the Dutch at 
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Little Chute, Wisconsin, the French and Belgian settlement at 
Leopold, Indiana, and the Swiss foundation at Highland, Illinois, 
the majority of inhabitants who came in response to invitations 
sent out by founders or early settlers went directly from their 
European homeland to the site of the colony. In others, as in St. 
Marys, Pennsylvania, and most of the colonies in lowa and Minne- 
sota, many of the immigrants who became colonists had at first 
settled in a region farther east. Prior to 1860 Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis were centers where many Catholic Germans 
took up their first abode in the United States, while the eastern 
seaboard cities provided places of habitation for the greater number 
of arrivals from Ireland. 

Relations between Europe and America in the matter of financial 
assistance in religious affairs are suggested rather than developed 
at length. In response to the plea of members of the hierarchy 
in the United States, several European Religious Orders sent to the 
new American dioceses members who were stationed as resident 
pastors in the recently founded colonies, or who visited such centers 
from time to time. Some conception of the high value attached 
by the Catholic Church to a system of education combining religious 
instruction with the ordinary branches of education may be obtained 
through observation of the numerous successful efforts made for 
the establishment of parochial schools in the colonies herein de- 
scribed. In several cases, notably in Oldenburg, Teutopolis, and 
St. Cloud, institutions of higher education under the auspices of 
Religious Orders were founded shortly after the close of the period 
being considered. 

Incidentally the colonization movement has provided a fresh 
illustration of the generally unfriendly attitude of the people in the 
Eastern part of the United States toward the draining of popula- 
tion to the West, even at times when many individuals in large 
centers of population in the East were complaining about the 
financial burden to their communities resulting from the necessity 
of providing charitable and penal institutions to care for the 
physical, mental, and moral ills of numbers of foreigners. 

Some of the colonists were disappointed and discontented be- 
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cause they had hoped for too much or had not prepared to contend 
with the difficulties of frontier life. The settlers were, in general, 
content with their lot in the thriving rural communities they helped 
to form. The Catholic families, who moved into the frontier 
regions of Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania along the Atlantic 
seaboard and into the trans-Appalachian region and there formed 
colonies, added thousands of upright, industrious persons to the 
population of the states in which they settled. Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee was probably justified in his belief, expressed in the 
autumn of 1856, that more homes had been established and better 
family foundations laid through the colonizing movement than 
could could have been effected through all other agencies combined. 

Despite the failure of the Buffalo Convention, the Catholic im- 
migration colonization movement in the United States from 1815 
to 1860 was successful. Apart from the Irish colony of St. Patrick’s 
in Nebraska Territory, the French settlement of Porrentruy in 
Indiana, and Father John Hogan’s colony in southern Missouri, all 
of the colonies established between these dates flourished. None of 
them advanced to the status of a large city, but, with the exceptions 
noted, all have continued to exist and have become substantial 
parishes. 

The Catholic foreigners who came directly from their 
European homeland to our country in response to invitations sent 
out by the founders of these colonies might have been dispersed 
widely and lost their religious and national identity had they come 
under different circumstances. The inhabitants of the Catholic 
immigrant colonies combined faithfulness to their religion with 
loyalty to the Government of their adopted country and passed 
these on to their descendants as a heritage. This fact, together with 
the vitality, industry, and capacity for culture of the settlers, made 
the Catholic colonization projects important assets in the westward 
movement of population in the United States. 
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Thomas D’Arcy McGee, the organ of the Buffalo Convention for Western 
colonization by Irish immigrants in America.) 

Boston Pilot, II-X XIII, 1836-1860, Boston. (Published by Patrick Donahoe, 
at first averse to program of Buffalo Convention, but before the end 
of 1855 a staunch advocate of that gathering and its projects. The Pilot 
was one of the main channels of publicity used by Bishop Loras.) 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, XXII, Feb. 13, 1856-Feb. 19, 1856, Buffalo. 

Buffalo Daily Courier, XXI, Feb. 13, 1856-Feb. 20, 1856, Buffalo. 

Buffalo Weekly Republican, X, Feb. 12, 1856 and Feb. 19, 1856, Buffalo. 

The Catholic, vols. III-VIII, 1846-1852 and XII-XVII, 1855-1861, Pitts- 
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Catholic immigrant colonies, motives 
of formation in the United States, 
1-3; term defined, 1, 2 

Catholic Telegraph, offers advice to 
Catholic settlers, 63 

Celestine, Ind., Bavarian colony of 
Father Kundek, 73-74 

Chassé, Rev. G. B., 100-101 

Cheverus, Bishop John L., 35, 37 

Chicago, 233; formation of immigrant 
association, 5-6; plan for Catholic 
—_— Convention there, 261- 

62 

Chiniquy, Rev. Charles, connection 
with colonies around Bourbonnais, 
194-197; starts schism, 195-197 

Cincinnati, 81, 170, 270, 271; Die 
Deutsche Landkompagnie formed in, 
132-133, 135; Swiss Colonization 
Society of, 79; Western Settlement 
Society of, 153 

Clarke, Edward and Peter, 254-255 

Clayton, N. Y., Irish colony under 
Le Rays, 25 

Collins, Rev. Edward T., 55 

Columbia, Ill., German colony started 
by Father Brickwedde, 106 

Congress of the United States, action 
regarding immigrant colonization 
projects, 10-12, 104-105; public land 
legislation affecting colonization, 
259, 262-263 

—- N. Y., Le Ray colony, 


Conway, Rev. James, 42, 43 

Corkery, Judge Charles, 203 ; coopera- 
tion with Bishop Loras, 160 et sca. 

Cretin, Bishop Joseph, 147, 148, 202, 
203; encourages colonization in St. 
Paul Diocese, 163-164, 165, 167 

Croghan, N. Y., German colony under 
Le Rays, 24 

Cziwtowictz, Rev. Alexander, C.SS.R., 
interest in St. Marys, 121-126 


Daems, Rev. F. Edward, O.S.C., in- 
terest in Belgian colonies in north- 
eastern Wisconsin, 187-188 

Deutsche Landkompagnie oder An- 


ca ONE, 132-135, 136- 
13 


Devereux, Nicholas, 267 

De Vivaldi, Rev. Francis, two projects 
for establishment of Piopolis colo- 
ny, 202-204, 270 

Dion, Rev. John Paul, 79 

Dodge, Col. David L., connection with 
Irish colony around Pompey, 26-27 

Donahoe, Patrick, 209, 222-223; favors 
Buffalo Convention, 233, 241, 264 

Donnelly, Rev. Bernard, founder of 
Armagh and Downpatrick, 115 

Donoghue, Very Rev. Terence J., 176- 
177, 222 

Downpatrick, Mo., Irish colony found- 
ed by Father Donnelly, 115-116 

Dutch colony at Little Chute, Wis., 
183-185, 271 

Dyersville, Ia., 
Vienna, 153 


offshoot of New 


Eine kurz Beschreibung des Minne- 
sota Territoriums, 166-167 

Elder, Rev. George A. M., plan to 
concentrate Catholics in western 
dioceses, 14-15 

Emigrant Aid Societies, 5-6, 9, 161 

Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 5, 
233-234 258 

Emigration, American Law of Febru- 
ary 1819, 8, 12 

Emmet-Mac Neven project, 10-12 

England, Bishop John, plan for Irish 
colonies, 13 

Eschbach, John, of St. 
Marys, 123, 131 

Eudists, 98, 100-101; contract drawn 
up with Joseph Picquet, 99 

Europe, Catholic Church in, lack of or- 
ganization for directing Catholic im- 
migrants, 3-4; contributions through 
mission societies, 4 


proprietor 


Faribault, Alexander, efforts to estab- 
lish French Canadian colony, 201 
Fenwick, Bishop Benedict J., 27, 146; 

work in connection with establish- 
ment of Irish colony at Benedicta, 
34-47 
Ferdinand, Ind., German colony be- 
gun by Father Kundek, 74, 75 
Ferneding, Rev. Joseph, secures colo- 
nists for Oldenburg, 81-82 
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Fish Creek, N. Y., German colony 
under Le Rays, 25 

Fisher, Rev. Francis J., 98, 100-101 

Fitzpatrick, Very Rev. Bruno, O.C.- 

Fortmann, Rev. Henry, 89, 90, 102 

Franciscans, at Oldenburg, 84; Bishop 
Juncker plans to send to German- 
town, 91; come to Loretto, 18; take 
charge of Teutopolis, 132, 141-142 

Freeman's Journal, colonies adver- 
tised in, 101, 106, 164; interest in 
Irish immigration, 145, 154-156, 160- 
161, 174, 185, 208; opposition to 
Buffalo Convention, 242-244, 260; 
organ of Bishop Hughes, 218, 219 

French, among Le Ray colonists, 19- 
21, 23-24; at Leopold, Ind., 77-78, 
271; former colony at Porrentruy, 
Ind., 80-81, 272; in Gilbertville, Ia., 
160; in St. Cloud, Minn., 172 

French Canadians, at Constableville, 
N. Y., 25; at Tacusa, IIl., 197-198; 
colonies around Bourbonnais, IIL., 
193-197 ; effort of Jean Faribault to 
establish settlement, 201-202; in St. 
Cloud, Minn., 172 

Fulda, Ind., German colony under 
Father Kundek, 73 


Gaertner, Rev. Maximilian, O.Praem., 
182 

Gallitzin, Rev. Demetrius Augustine, 
account of his colony at Loretto, 
15-18 

Garner, Ignatius, 125, 130 

Garryowen, Ia., 239, 248, 270; Irish 
colony fostered by Bishop Loras, 
147-150 

General Emigration Society, proposed 
plan of a Catholic gentleman, 174 

German Catholic Brotherhood, begin 
colony at St. Marys, 120-123 

German immigrants, 8, 50; at Colum- 
bia, Ill., 106; at Dyersville, Ia., 153; 
at Germantown, IIl., 85-91; at 
Glandorf, Ohio, 58-63; at Gutten- 
berg, Ia., 153-154; at New Vienna, 
Ta., 150-152; at Nippenoe’s Valley, 
Pa., 32-33; at St. Marys, Pa., 120- 
132; at Ste. Marie, Ill., 91-101; at 
Stallotown or Minster, Ohio, 49- 
57; at Taos, Mo., 111-112; at Teu- 
topolis, Ill., 132-142; at Westphalia, 
Mich., 116-118; at Westphalia, Mo., 
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106-111; failure of colony near 
Roxbury, Wis., 180-182; few at 
Lecpold, Ind., 7,79; few families in 
Benedicta, Me., 42-43; few families 
in St. Patrick’s, Nebr. Terr., 253, 
255; group of colonies around Jas- 
per, Ind., 65-76; in Dubuque Dio- 
cese, 145, 147, 150-154, 160; in 
Gilbertville, Ia., 160; in Le Ray col- 
onies, 21, 24-25; in Loretto, Pa., 
15-17; predominance at Harman’s 
Bottom, Pa., 30; religious group at 
St. Nazianz, Wis., 190-192; settle- 
ments in Stearns County, Minn., 
166-173, 270 

Germantown, III., Hanoverian colony, 
87, 89-91. See also Shoal Creek, Il, 
Gilbertville, Ia., established by lay- 
men and approved by Bishop Loras, 
158, 16C 

Glandorf, Ohio, 146, German colony 
established by Father Horstmann, 
58-63 

Godez, Rev. George, 118 

Guth, Rev. Francis, 23, 25; corres- 
_— with Joseph Picquet, 92- 
9 


Guttenberg, Ia., colony 
Bishop Loras, 153-154 


favored by 


Haarville, Mo., Belgian-Hanoverian 
colony begun by Father Helias, 111. 
See also Taos 

Hailandiére, Bishop Celestine de la, 
73, 77, 83, 94-95, 98, 99; at Jasper, 
69-70, 135 

Harman’s Bottom, Pa., colony begun 
by Michael Riddlemoser, 27-30 

Helias, Rev. Helias d’Huddeghem, 
S.J., interest in group of German 
and Belgian colonies in central 
Missouri, 2, 108-115 

Hennewig, Rev. Damian, O.F.M., re- 
stores order in Teutopolis, 142 

Henni, Archbishop John M., 191, 203, 
204; comments on Catholic settle- 
ments in Ohio, 57-58; interest in 
projected colony around Roxbury, 
180, 181, 182 

—* Ill., Swiss colony, 102-103, 

Hogan, Rev. John J., establishes colo- 
z. in southern Missouri, 204-206, 

Hore, Rev. Thomas, 158; establishes 
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— colony at Wexford, Ia., 177- 

18 

Horstmann, Rev. William J., 50, 54, 
55, 146; founds German colony at 
Glandord, 58-62 

Hostility towards Catholic immigrants 
in the United Statess, 3, 4, 9, 36-37, 
119-120, 174, 213-217 

Hughes, Archbishop John, founder 
New York Emigrant Society, 5; 
opposition to Shieldsville, 200; 
opposition to work of D’Arcy Mc- 
Gee and to Buffalo Convention, 218- 
219; 251-253, 268-269 


Illinois, Alsation colony at Ste. 
Marie, 91-101; Emmet-Mac Neven 
project, 10-12; French Canadian 
colonies around Bourbonnais, 193- 
197; French Canadian colony at 
Tacusa, 197-198; German colony at 
Columbia, 106; German “organized” 
colony at Teutopolis, 32-142; Hano- 
verian colony at Germantown, 85- 
91; projects for colonies at Castle 
County, Pottsville and St. Francis- 
ville, 106; proposed Polish refugee 
colony, 103-105; Swiss colony at 
Highland, 102-103 

Inama, Rev. Adalbert, O.Praem., ef- 
forts to establish German colony 
around Roxbury, 180-i82 

Indiana, 270, 271, 272; Belgian colony 
at Leopold, 76-79; former French 
colony at Porrentruy, 80-81; Ger- 
man colonies around Jasper, 64-76; 
German colony at Oldenburg, 81-84: 
Swiss colony at Tell City, 79-80 

Iowa, 248, 270, 271; colonization com- 
pany incorporated by Iowa Legisla- 
ture, 208; colcny at Gilbertville, 
158, 160; German colonies at Dyers- 
ville, Guttenberg, and New Vienna, 
150-154; Irish colony at Garryowen, 
147-150; Irish colony at Wexford, 
177-181; project of Father Maher 
for colony near New Melleray 
Abbey, 175-177; systematic encour- 
agement of Catholic immigrant 
_— by Bishop Loras, 144- 
63 

Ireland, Archbishop John, 267, 269 

Irish immigrants, 8, 12, 34-37, 174-175, 
210-214, 217; around Pompey, N. 
Y., 26-27; at Armagh and Down- 


patrick, Mo., 115-116; at Benedicta, 
Me., 34-47; at Garryowen, Ia., 147- 
150; at Silver Lake, Pa., 31; at 
Wexford, Ia., 158, 177-181; Buffalo 
Convention plan to assist, 210-237, 
241-248, 257-269, 270; colony begun 
at Castle County, IIl., 106; colony 
of Father Hogan in southern Mis- 
souri, 204-206, 272; Emmet-Mac 
Neven project, 10-12; families at 
Leopold, Ind., 78; in and around 
Shieldsville, Minn., 198-201; in Du- 
buque Diocese, 145, 147-150, 153, 
155, 158, 160, 177-181; in Dyers- 
ville, Ia., 153; in Gilbertville, Ia., 
160; in Le Ray colonies, 21-22, 24- 
25; in Loretto, Pa., 15-17; in Mill- 
wood, Mo., 206-207; in St. Cloud, 
Minn., 172; in St. Marys, Pa., 130; 
in St. Patrick’s Colony, Nebr. Terr., 
238-240, 248-257, 272; projected 
colony of Father Maher, 175-177; 
project of Bishop England, 13; 
societies for guidance of, 5, 9 


Jasper, Ind., 63, 147, 270; group of 
German colonies established by 
Father Kundek around, 64-76 

Jesuit, see Society of Jesus 

Jesuit, The, notices of 
project, 39-41, 43 

Juncker, Bishop Damian H., visits 
Germantown, 90-91; secures Fran- 
ciscans for Teutopolis, 141 


Benedicta 


Kenrick, Archbisop Francis P., 29-30, 
a3, 132 

Kirwan, Very Rev. T.T., R.C.D., 238; 
promotes Catholic colonization, 225- 
228 

Know Nothingism, 214-217, 240, 242, 
265; close connection with Buffalo 
Convention, 3, 195, 217, 220, 221, 
241-243; effort to burn Catholic 
Church at Leopold, 79; relation to 
Piopolis project, 202, 270; senti- 
ment against in Iowa, 161-162 

Kopp, Rev. Anton, founds colony of 
Westphalians in Michigan, 116-117 

Kundek, Rev. Joseph, interest in se- 
ries of colonies in Indiana, 2, 4, 66- 
75, 146; missionary journey to 
Picquet Colony, 97 


La Farge, John, 21, 24 
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Lemcke, Rev. Heinrich, 17 

Leopold, Ind., colony of Belgians and 
French, 76-79, 271 

Leopoldine Association of Vienna, 4, 
182, aid granted to Father Bes- 
sonies, 78; connection: with Father 
Kundek, 66 et seq.; correspondence 
with Bishop Loras, 144, 145, 147, 
151; report of Father Helias to, 112- 
114; report of Father Henni to, 57- 
58; report of Father Inama to, 180- 
182; reports of inspector Salzbacher 
to; 45, 125; 136; 139 

Le Ray Colonies in Western New 
York, 18-26 

Le Ray de Chaumont, James, con- 
nection with Black River Settle- 
ments, 19-23, 26 

Le Ray de Chaumont, Vincent, 20; 
charge of Black River Settlements, 
21-26 

Le Vasseur, Noel, 193 

Little Chute, Wis., Dutch colony be- 
gun by Father Van den Broech, 
O.P., 183-185, 271 

Loras, Bishop Mathias, 143, 164, 222, 
239, 267; approval of Buffalo Con- 
vention, 163, 238, 240, 244, 269; sys- 
tematic encouragement of Catholic 
colonization in Dubuque Diocese, 2, 
4, 144-163 

Loretto, Pa., colony established by 
Father Gallitzin, 15-18 

Ludwig-Missionsverein of Munich, 4, 
144, 182; grants annual subsidy to 
St. Marys, 123; report of Father 
Cziwtowictz to, 121-123; report of 
Father Pierz to, 168 

Lyne, Rev. Daniel, 207 


McCabe, Rev. Bernard, assists Bishop 
Timon in colonization work, 266-267 
McDonnell, Very Rev. Angus, 230, 


231 

McGee, Thomas D’Arcy, campaign 
for Irish colonization ending in 
Buffalo Convention, 210, 220-230, 
233-237, 270; career sketched, 217, 
219-220; defends work of Buffalo 
Convention and Supreme Directory, 
241, 246, 248, 261-262, 263-265, 272; 
opposition of Archbishop Hughes 
and New York Freeman’s Journal 
to work of, 217-219, 242-243, 252, 
260, 265, 268 


McGuire, Michael, settlement of, 15 

McMahon, Very Rev. Edward J., 231, 
243, 259-260, 261; address at Buffalo 
Convention, 235-236 

Mac Neven, Dr. William J., 10, n 

Maher, Rev. James, project for Irish 
colony near New Melleray Abbey, 
175-177 

Maine, 272; Irish colony of Benedicta 
founded by Bishop Fenwick, 34-47 

Makokiti, see Garryowen 

Maria Hilf, Ind., Bavarian colony of 
Father Kundek, 73 

Masquelet, Rev. Francis J., 135-136 

Mazzuchelli, Rev. Samuel Charles, 
O.P., 183, 222; interest in Garry- 
owen, 143-144, 147-148 

Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and 
Laity’s Directory, information re- 
garding various colonies, 31, 44-45, 
56, 63, 107, 116, 131, 148, 149, 157, 
194, 196, 239, n 

Michigan, 248, 261; German colony 
established at Westphalia, 116-118; 
suggested as location for Picquet 
colony, 93 

Millwood, Mo., colony 
Missouri, 206-207 

Minnesota, 261; effort of Alexander 
Faribault to establish French Cana- 
dian colony, 20-202; encourage- 
ment of colonization by Bishop 
Cretin, 163-164; first Piopolis proj- 
ect of Father de Vivaldi, 202-203; 
group of German colonies founded 
by Father Pierz in Stearns County, 
164-173 

Minster, Ohio, name changed from 
Stallotown, 54; growth of congre- 
gation, 56-57. See also Stallotown 

Missouri, 261, 272; Bavarians at Rich 
Fountain, 112; Belgians and Hano- 
verians at Haarville or Taos, 111- 
112, 114-115; Germans at West- 
phalia, 106-111; group of colonies 
established by Father Helias, 106- 
115; Irish colonies at Armagh and 
Downpatrick, 115-116; Irish colony 
at Millwood, 206-207; Irish colony 
of Father Hogan, 204-206 

Mohawk Hill, N. Y., German colony 
under Le Rays, 24-25 

Morse, Samuel F. B., Foreign Con- 
spiracy against the Liberties of the 
United States, 4 
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— Hilary P. and Henry T., 206- 
20 


Native Americanism, 3, 49, 213, 270; 
hostility to plan of General Emigra- 
tion Society 174; motive in forma- 
tion of St. Marys, 120 

Nebraska Territory, Irish colony un- 
der Father Trecy, 238-240, 248-257 

New Baltimore, Pa., see Harman’s 
Bottom 

New Melleray, 180; plan for Irish 
colony near, 175-177 

New Vienna, Ia., German colony fos- 
tered by Bishop Loras, 150-152 

New York, colonies in Buffalo Dio- 
cese, 266-267; Irish colony at Pom- 
pey, 26-27; Le Ray colonies or 
Black River Settlements, 19-26 

New York Emigrant Aid Society, 5, 
6, 9, 145, 185 

Nippenoe’s Valley, Pa., 27, 32-33 


O’Connor, Rev. Bede, O.S.B., 75-76 
O’Connor, Bishop Michael, 132, 247- 
2 


48 

O’Flynn, Rev. Jeremiah F., founder 
of Silver Lake, 30-31 

O’Hanlon, Rev. John, 115-116, 207 

Ohio, German colony at Glandorf, 58- 
63; German colony at Stallotown or 
Minster, 49-57; Swiss at Shelby 
Settlement, 57 

Oldenburg, Ind., German colony, 81- 
84, 134, 271 

O’Regan, Bishop Anthony, 195-196 

Oschwald, Rev. Ambrose, leader of 
German colony at St. Nazianz, 190- 
192 

Ostlangenberg, Rev. Gaspar, desired 
* pastor by Shoal Creek Germans, 

-89 


“Paper” projects, 2, 13-15, 174, 175 
ae, Very Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., 


9 

Pennsylvania, 15, 110, 271, 272; ac- 
counts of Harman’s Bottom, Nip- 
penoe’s Valley, and Silver Lake, 27- 
33; colony at Loretto, 15-18; Ger- 
man “organized” colony at St. 
Marys, 120-132; projected Swiss 
settlement in Badford County, 33 

Perrodine, Rev. J. G., 148, 149-150 

Petersburg, former parish of Father 
Horstmann, 62 
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Picquet, Joseph, 146; connection with 
German colony at Ste. Marie, 91-101 

Picquet Settlement, 73. See also Ste. 
Marie, III. 

Pierz, Rev. Franz, interest in group 
of German: colonies in Minnesota, 
2, 163-173 

Piopolis, two projects of Father de 
Vivaldi, 202-204, 270 

Polish refugee colony in 
planned, 103-105 

Pompey, N. Y., Irish colony, 26-27 

Porrentruy, Ind., former French colo- 
ny, 80-81, 272 

Praemonstratensians, plan to establish 
German colony at Roxbury, 180-182 

Precious Blood, Fathers of, 56; Sis- 
ters of, 56, 62 

Propagation of the Faith Society, 4, 
75; aid to Father Helias, 113; cor- 
respondence with Bishop Loras, 145, 
147, 148, 156-157; report of Bishop 
Fenwick to, 44 

Prost, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., 97-98 

Prussian Settlement, N. Y., German 
colony under Le Rays, 25 

er ven John Baptist, 55, 56, 
61, 13 


Illinois 


Redemptorists, 56; interest in St. 
Marys, 121-127, 129; offer of land 
in Ste. Marie by Alsatian Land 
Company, 97 

Résé, Bishop Frederick, 183; com- 
munications with Father Horst- 
mann, 50, 59; interest in Franz Jo- 
seph Stallo, 50, 52 

Rich Fountain, Mo., Bavarian colony 
under Father Helias, 112 

Riddlemoser, Michael, proprietor of 
colony at Harman’s Bottom, 27-30 

Ridgeway Farm Company, takes over 
and advertises St. Marys, 130-131 

Rosati, Bishop Joseph, 45, 46, 86-89, 
94, 108, 110, 111, 144, 145 

Rosiere, N. Y., French colony under 
Le Rays, 23 

Roxbury, Wis., efforts of Father 
Inama to establish German colony, 
180-182 

Rudolph, Rev. Franz Joseph, 83-84 


St. Cloud, Minn., center of group of 
German colonies established by 
Father Pierz, 166 et seq. 
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St. Francisville, [li., 94, 95, 105-106 

St. John’s, Nebr. Terr., nucleus of 
Colony of St. Patrick established by 
Father Trecy, 238, 249, et seq. 

St. Louis, stopping place for immi- 
grant colonists, 85, 86, 106, 107-108, 
115, 148, 179, 204-205, 233, 271 

St. Louis Leader, favors Buffalo Con- 
—" 228-229, 242, 246-247, 260- 
61 

St. Marys, Pa., 2, 27, 169, 270, 271; 
begun by Catholic Brotherhood, 120- 
123; project taken over by Ben- 
zinger, Eschbach, and Schroter, 123- 
130; rights sold to Ridgeway Farm 
Company, 130; status in 1860, 131- 
132 

St. Nazianz, Wis., religious group 
form colony under Father Osch- 
wald, 190-192 

St. Palais, Bishop Maurice de, 65, 67, 
75, 83, 98 

St. Patrick’s Colony, established by 
Father Trecy in Nebr. Terr., 238- 
240, 248-257, 272 

St. Patrick’s Township, project of 
Buffalo Convention, 238, 246, 260- 


261 

Ste. Marie, Ill., 136, 139, 146; Ger- 
man colony established by Joseph 
Picquet, 91, 95-101 

Ste. Marie, Wis., invitation to Catho- 
lic immigrants, 185 

Salzbacher, Joseph, agent of Leopold- 
ine Association, 45, 125, n 136, 139 

Schroter, Baron von, proprietor of St. 
Marys, 123, 126 

Schultze, E. C., efforts to preserve 
Catholic element in St. Marys, 131- 
132 

Shelby Settlement, Ohio, Swiss con- 
gregation, 57-58 

Shields, James, founder of Irish colo- 
ny at Shieldsville, 198-201, 261 

Shieldsville, Minn., Irish colony be- 
gun by Genl. James Shields, 198- 
201 

Shoal Creek, Ill., Hanoverian colony, 
85-89. See also Germantown 

Silver Lake, Pa., Irish colony of 
Father O’Flynn, 27, 30-31 

Sisters of Providence, at Jasper, 70- 
72; effort to secure for Ste. Marie, 
99 


Society of Jesus, effort to secure for 
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Ste. Marie, 98; German and Bel- 
gian colonies in central Missouri 
fostered by, 106-115; in charge of 
Nipponoe’s Valley, 32-33 

Spalding, Bishop John L., 267-268 

Stallo, Franz Joseph, founder of Ger- 
man colony at Stallotown or Min- 
ster, 49-54 

Stallotown, Ohio, German colony un- 
der Franz J. Stallo, 51-54. See also 
Minster 

Steinbacher, Rev. Nicholas, S.J., 
founder of German colony at Nip- 
penoe’s Valley, 32-33 

Swiss, colony at Highland, 102-103, 
271; colony at Tell City, 79-80; 
colony planned for Bradford Coun- 
ty, Pa., 33; in Loretto, 16-17; settle- 
ment near Mansfield, Ohio, 57 

Swiss Colonization Society of Cin- 
cinnati, 79 


Tacusa, III., 
197-198 

Taos, Mo., German-Belgian colony 
under Father Helias, 111, 113-115 

Tell City, Ind., scene of Swiss colony, 
79-80 

Teutopolis, Ill., 2, 271; colony of Die 
Deutsche Landkompagnie of Cin- 
cinnati, 132-142; religious unrest, 
139-142 

Thébaud, Rev. Augustus, S.J., com- 
ments on Bishop Loras, coloniza- 
tion plan, 146 

Timon, Bishop ° ohn, 99-100, 231, 245, 
258; colonization work in Buffalo 
Diocese, 266-267 

Trecy, Rev. Jeremiah, 149, 150, 163; 
establishes St. Patrick’s Colony in 
Nebr. Terr., 238-240, 248-257, 261 


French Canadian colony, 


United States Catholic Miscellany, 
accounts of colonization projects, 13, 


63 


Van de Velde, Bishop James O., 90, 
98, 103; connection with religious 
strife at Teutopolis, 140-141 

Van den Broeck, Rev. Theodore, 
O.P., establishes Dutch colony at 
Little Chute, 183-185 

Vincentians, 98; correspondence with 
Joseph Picquet, 100 
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Wahrheitsfreund, accounts sent to by 
Father Kundek, 67-70, 74, 97; ad- 
vertises advantages of Guttenberg, 
154; medium of appeal for Father 
Pierz, 166, 170, 172 and for Bishop 
Loras, 161; Picquet Settlement ad- 
vertised in, 101 


Weninger, Rev. Franz X., S.J., 266 
Western Settlement Society of Cin- 
cinnati, 153, n 


Westphalia, Mich., German colony be- 
gun by Father Kopp, 116-118 


Westphalia, Mo., German colony fos- 
tered by Father Helias, 106-111 
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Wexford, Ia., 158; Irish colony es- 
tablished by Father Hore, 177-180 
Wimmer, Abbott Boniface, O.S.B., 
interest in St. Marys, 98, 127-128, 

129, 132, 168 


Wisconsin, 244, 248, 271; Belgian 
colonies in northeastern part of 
state, 186-190; Dutch colony at 


Little Chute, 183-185; effort to es- 
tablish German colony at Roxbury, 
180-182; religious colony of St. 
Nazianz, 190-192; second Piopolis 
project of Father de Vivaldi, 203- 
204 


Young, Bishop Josue, 129, 131 
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